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GREY TOWERS; 



OR, 



AUNT HETTY'S WILL. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CURATE HEARS SOME NEWS. 




HE Rev. Leonard Thwaites sits alone in his study 
one wintry afternoon. It is a dingy, badly fitted- 
up apartment as far as .mere furniture goes, 
for there is nothing pretty or costly in the room ; 
every article in it seems selected for hard use, not orna- 
ment, and more with regard to comfort than mere fashion. 

Yet there is a degree of coziness in the place— the fire is 
good, and its flickering rays light up the dark comer where 
the book-case stands, and bring out the warm tints of the 
crimson-covered writing-table, before which the curate of 
Eastown is at the moment seated. 

Piled up beside him is a huge heap of commentaries — 
well-worn books, that have evidently done much duty in 
their day — the pages of which Mr. Thwaites is busily 
employed in consulting, making rapid notes as he goes on. 
He is trying to decide a very knotty point of doctrine 
which Ned Harris, one of his parishioners, had mistakenly 
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interpreted at the last Bible meeting. The curate intends 
making that very subject the foundation of his sermon on 
the next evening; when he hopes to explain away all errors, 
and make the difficult controversy clear as noonday to all 
his hearers — the obstinate Ned Harris included. 

But long ere he concludes the subject to his satisfaction, 
the door of his study is softly opened, and his wife comes 
in, looking more flushed and excited than usual. 

" Leonard, Lawyer Wilson's wife has just called here." 

" Well, my love, I hope she was well," retiuns the curate, 
resignedly; and he dips his pen in the ink, preparing to 
continue the notes in his brown-covered manuscript book. 
He has not much sympathy with callers, for he has a kind 
of idea they take up more time than is necessary. 

"Will you listen for one minute, Leonard? She' has 
brought news you ought to hear," says Gertrude quickly. 

" Won't the tidings keep a little longer, for I'm very busy 
just now ? " Mr. Thwaites holds his pen suspended over 
the paper as he glances up smilingly at his wife. 

" No, no, you must hear them now, for I can't keep them 
to myself one minute longer. Aunt Hetty's will has been 
read, and, only think ! she has made that Tom Burges her 
sole heir ; Grey Towers, and every inch of the property, 
belongs to him now." 

Leonard wipes his pen carefully, lays it on the inkstand 
in a meditative way, and pushes up his spectacles on his 
forehead, ere he replies slowly, — 

"One might have expected that would be the case, 
Gerty; and yet the news brings somewhat of a surprise 
with it I hope you are not disappointed ? You have not 
been building up any airy castles about Aunt Hetty's will, 
have you ? " 

"Disappointed! well, I suppose it would be proper to 
answer, * No.' You and your aunt have not been on terms 
for years, and therefore we could not reasonably have 
expected a legacy." 
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Mrs. Thwaites speaks out quickly, as though, if she 
reflected on her words, she could not utter them quite so 
bravely. At the moment she thinks she is sapng the truth, 
yet there is a tremble in her voice, and a quiver on her lip, 
that will come despite all her bravery. 

Leonard does not notice her emotion, but he hears her 
words, and answers them as if somewhat relieved. 

" Oh ! I am glad you were prepared for this, and can 
see things in the true light, Gerty. You know poor Aunt 
Hetty was one who never forgave an offence, and doubtless 
she considered mine a very unpardonable one." 

" What was it, Leonard ? You have never told me, often 
as I have wondered what you could possibly have done to 
enrage your aunt so terribly." 

A quiet smile passes over the face of the curate as he 
replies, — 

" Never you mind, little wife ; don't seek to pry into the 
* bluebeard's closet,' for I can't indulge your curiosity on 
that head. Suffice it to say my offence was one of which I 
have never repented ; and, moreover, it was one I should 
commit again if placed in the same circumstances. Did 
the lawyer's wife tell you whether Ralph Burges had any 
money left him ? " 

" Not a penny. He was never once named in the will. 
Tom Burges is the sole heir, executor, and everything else." 

" Poor Ralph ! Aunt Hetty took very little notice of 
him after he left Grey Towers." 

" Why did he go away ? Or is that a secret also ? " 

" It was no secret, Gerty. He openly confessed he was 
tired of the monotonous life in the old place, and panted 
to go forth and see the world, and gain some of its expe- 
rience for himself. Dear me, it seems but a short time ago 
since we were all three sta)ring at Grey Towers together 
— Tom Burges, Ralph, and myself." 

" Ralph lived there altogether, didn't he ? " 

" Yes, Aimt Hetty adopted him, and every one looked qtdl 
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him as heir to the chief part of her property. Tom and I 
always spent our holidays at Grey Towers, and merry times 
we had. How well I recollect them still ! " 

"You and Ralph were Mrs. Burges's nearest relatives, 
were you not ? " 

" Ralph was nephew to her late husband, 1 was her own 
nephew, while Tom was merely a distant connexion ; yet 
you see he has proved to be the favoured one after all." 

Here Mrs. Thwaites' smothered indignation gives signs 
of bursting forth, aind she exclaims impatiently, — 

"I declare ifs altogether too bad. I call the will a 
dreadfully unjust one, and I haven't patience when I think 
about it." 

"Now don't get angry, Gertrude. Aunt Hetty had 
full control over her property ; she might have turned Grey 
Towers into a lunatic asylum, and have left her money to 
endow it, had she liked.*' 

" Then I call it a shame such stupid old women should 
have so much power in their own hands," exclaims Ger- 
trude. 

The curate draws down the spectacles over his eyes 
again, dips his pen in the ink, turns over his papers, thus 
giving unmistakeable signs that he wants to be at work 
again ; his wife takes the hint, and departs without further 
ebullition of feeling, closing the door softly after her as she 
goes. 

Then she walks with ruffled brow and slow steps towards 
the nursery at the top of the house. 

A bare, grim, shabby little room that same nursery 
is, well trodden by tiny feet, and used and marred by tiny 
fingers. It looks particularly dingy in the raw, cheerless, 
November afternoon, with the grey twilight fast creeping in 
at the uncurtained window. 

Sarah, the one servant of the curate's meagre household, 
is holding the baby on her lap, while another little creature, 
a year or two older, is sitting on a low stool at the fire. 
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Harry and Lenny, the two bigger children, are at the 
window making a miniature Pmich and Judy show. The 
whole floor round them is strewed with scraps and shreds, 
chips and tatters, of all hues and sizes — a perfect litter, in 
fact, such as boys are found to delight in. 

Loud screams of welcome from the two youngest greet 
the mother as she comes in, and Gertrude takes the baby 
into her arms at once. 

" Now, Sarah, you may run away and finish your work. 
Have you much more to do?" 

" Only to clean up the kitchen, ma'am ; polish the tins, 
scour down the steps, broom out the yard, brush the shoes, 
and get the tea ready." 

"Make haste, then, and try to get it all finished. Tell me 
when the kettle is boiling," says her mistress, as she seats 
herself among the children. 

Off runs Sarah, glad enough to get rid of her extra 
nursing on this busy Saturday afternoon. She goes quickly 
downstairs to begin, ay, and to finish the multitudinous 
list of tasks that Mrs. Wilson's two servants would call a 
" heavy day's work." 

Baby Maud — a fi*ail, sickly, exacting child — would fain 
monopolize all her mother's attention did not curly-haired, 
sunny-faced, blue-eyed Lotty put in her claim to an equal 
share, and insist, with childish jealousy, on a due amount of 
notice also. Poor Mrs. Thwaites feels the worries of 
theM:hildren rather a wholesome discipline to her just 
now. 

For, disguise the fact as she may, hide it as much as she 
can, this news about Aunt Hetty's will has greatly disturbed 
her. Of late years her liJfe has come to be one of such hard 
struggle, and trying, up-hill work. 

What can be more wearisome than the constant striving, 
the endless planning she has to make that sadly insuflicient 
stipend of Leonard's supply the wants of her numerous 
household? ^ 
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left us a hundred a year, or fifty pounds a year, what a 
comfort it would have been. Nay, had she only bequeathed 
us enough money to keep a second servant to help poor 
Sarah, the drudge, or even given us a few pounds to buy the 
children warm winter clothes and new shoes, I should have 
been so thankfiil. Leonard won't feel the disappointment 
as I do. He has none of the miserable, carping, fretfiil 
cares that come so heavily into a woman's lot He has 
never to sit among the children as I must, listening to their 
peevishness, correcting their faults, and striving to satisfy 
their wants. Why a single month of that sort of thing would 
make him as weary as I am sometunes. 

"He won't even have time to fret about being disin- 
herited. What with his books and writing, his classes and 
parochial visiting, his lectures and sermons, his meetings 
and vestries, he has never a minute to sit down and repine 
and fret. 

"Then, I don't believe Leonard really cares about 
money ; he is the most unworldly man I ever met with. I 
have no patience with him sometimes ; even now I verily 
believe his spirit of resignation will shine out all the more 
brightly from having had this wretched disappointment 
about Aunt Hetty's will. Oh, I wish more of Leonard's 
spirit was mine." 

Here Gertrude's train of thought is brought to a sudden 
stop, for a louder clamour than usual bursts forth from the 
boys that calls for immediate maternal interference. 

" Lenny, Lenny, stop that noise ! Your shrill voice goes 
through my ears like a rasp," exclaims she, turning quickly 
towards the window where the delinquents are still arguing 
noisily. 

" Mamma, it's all Harry's fault ; he's spoiling the Punch's 
show and hurting my puppets. If he'd only have patience 
I'd soon show him how to pull the strings properly." 

" You are both tired of the game, so give it up. Harry, 
clear away that rubbish on the floor, and Lenny come 
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here and hold Maud for a few minutes while I go down and 
see what Sarah is doing ; Tm sure it must be nearly tear 
time." 

But baby Maud has no notion of being disposed of in that 
summary manner ; she sets up a loud shriek the moment 
her brotlier touches her^ while Lotty clings to her mamma's 
skirts like a little biur. 

" Tiresome children, all of you!" exclaims Mrs. Thwaites^ 
with unwonted impatience, as she sets herself to soothe 
Maud into quietness again. 

With the news of the unjust will still ringing in her ears, 
disturbing the current of her thoughts and vexing her heart ; 
the nursery worries press on her with increased weight, and 
she murmurs wearily to herself, — 

'^ Even Leonard would lose his patience among these 
children." 

Yet nothing can be more tender than her soothing of the 
fractious little one, or softer than her voice as she coaxes 
and hushes it to bring its wails to silence. Some words she 
has lately met with rush into her memory at the moment : 
she repeats them, half aloud, as though they had been 
a nursery rhythm, and they bring calmness to the child 
by the low music of her voice, and quiet to herself by the 
deep earnestness of their teaching, — 

'* O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delved gold, the wailer's heap ! 
O strife, O curse that o'er it faU 1 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep." 

Presently Sarah taps briskly at the door. She has put 
on a clean white apron^ fresh in its folds, and pure as country 
washing can make it ; her face is polished to its utmost 
shining power, and she smiles knowingly as she lays a letter 
on the table. 

''From Miss Katie^ ma'am. Don't I know the dear 
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young lady's handwriting as well as my own? Please, 
ma'am, all my work's done except just getting the tea ready 
and making the master's slice of toast." 

" Then I'll manage that, Sarah, while you stay here with 
the children. I'll call you all down to tea presently. 
Maudie's a good, quiet little pet now, and won't cry any 
more." 

" I'll take care she don't cry, ma'am ; she's always satis- 
fied when she's with me — the dear, precious, little duck of 
diamonds." 

The nursery term of endearment — ^whatever it may mean 
—seems to pacify Maud, who lets her mamma depart now 
without a murmur. 




CHAPTER II. 



IN THE STUDY. 




|ERTRUDE puts the letter from her eldest daughter 
into her pocket unopened. The reading of Katie's 
letters is always a pleasant employment, so she 
reserves its perusal as a special treat for Leonard 
and herself when they are once more alone together. 

Then Mrs. Thwaites sets herself about the duties proposed. 
Under her nimble, well-trained fingers the dining-room 
table speedily shows forth preparations for the children's 
meal— mugs of sops for the little ones, milk and water, and 
thick slices of bread, with a thin coating of butter, for the 
big boys. 

Next she lays out a small tray that just holds a dainty 
tea-set, azure, and white, and gold — one of the few remain- 
ing, long-ago marriage presents given her when she became 
the curate's bride. The tray holds also a plated rack of 
cold toast, and a pat of butter, enough for her husband's 
and her own frugal meal 

As she moves nimbly about her occupations, one might 
observe her face has resumed its usual hopefiil look, her 
clear brown eyes are bright and pleasant as ever. Mrs, 
Thwaites is a busy, active little woman, with a genial face 
and trim figure, a well-shaped head, and glossy dark brown 
hair. She possesses a great deal of that usefiil gift the 
Americans call " faculty," for she can put her hands to most 
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things, and is not ashamed to confess it From training the 
church choir at the harmonium to making her children's 
clothes, or cooking her husband's dinner, nothing seems to 
come amiss to her; she is equal to any duty in parlour, 
study, or kitchen. Gertrude's is an industrious, helpful, 
many-sided experience. Not often is she so depressed as 
we have seen her on her first appearance on the scene ; but 
then, as she says herself, " Aunt Hetty's odious will was 
enough to put any one out of patience." 

Mrs. Thwaites fancies her husband has felt no disappoint- 
ment as she has done ; but here she is mistaken, and proves 
the truth of the saying that we never really know our dearest 
friends. There are heights and depths in Leonard's character 
that she, with all her clear-sightedness, with all her love and 
reverence for him, has never been able to understand and 
fathom. 

The tidings have strangely unsettled the curate. When 
his wife leaves the study that afternoon, he returns at once to 
his books of reference. He looks up and down the pages 
to hunt out the testimony of learned men who have left 
their ideas on the very question he is endeavouring to 
decide ; but, somehow, he finds the thread of his research is 
tangled and confused. His ideas have been disturbed, and 
he cannot settle them down again. More than once he 
finds himself leaning on the table with his face buried in his 
hands. Glimpses, and scenes, and echoes from the past 
flash into his memory with a vividness he cannot repress. 
In imagination he is once more at Grey Towers with Aunt 
Hetty, Tom Burges, and Ralph. 

Tom is a very black sheep indeed amongst them in those 
days ; he is nobody's favourite — ^least of all. Aunt Hetty's. 

His grasping, avaricious, mean ways are all well known to 
both Leonard and his aunt. Tom does many things for 
money's sake that a more scrupulous man would shrink from 
with horror. Ever planning, ever trpng to accomplish his 
own ends^ he cares little who comes to the groimd in the 
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battle of life, so that he may tread over the field with flying 
colours and with step of triumph. His character is one 
Leonard distrusts and detests even in those far-away days. 

Ralph, the sunny-hearted, the restless, and thoughtless, is 
his aunt's prime favourite ; he torments her with his boyish 
tricks, while he draws her heart closer towards him in 
indulgent affection. 

For in those da3rs Aunt Hetty is fond and loving ; she has 
not then developed into the crabbed, suspicious, distrustful, 
exacting woman she becomes in after years. She is even 
bright, keen, and clever, neither averse to society nor 
sociability, and always delighted to have " her boys," as she 
calls them, about the old house. 

But things have strangely altered now. Ralph is disin- 
herited for no other reason than that he has grown weary of 
the calm life at Grey Towers, and with youthful impetuosity 
longs to be out, jostling amidst the crowd of the busy world, 
seeing and judging, asking and doing for himself. 

Mrs. Bulges angrily bids him " Go," and then her heart 
seems to close from him from that hour. 

Ere long she has cast off Leonard Thwaites also, because 
he has presumed to fall in love without her leave, and when, 
by-and-by, he marries the portionless, brown-eyed, pretty 
Gertrude Ashton, the measure of his iniquity is complete. 
Gertrude, the daughter of a retired naval officer, brings him 
no fortune but the loving affection of her fresh, true, trusting 
heart. 

Aunt Hetty waxes furious at her nephew's imprudence, 
and her anger culminates in the breach never afterwards 
made up. The cause of his aunt's wrath is the only secret 
Leonard ever keeps from his wife, and this, with a half- 
amused, half-assumed reticence, he rigidly conceals in the 
depths of his own heart. 

Tom Burges has often been down to Grey Towers of late. 
Sometimes he comes there alone, at other times his wife 
and members of his family are with him. The inquisitive 
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people at Eastown watch him driving about in Aunt Hetty's 
dark-green carriage, and notice him sitting in her large pew 
at church. Doubtless these visits of Tom to Grey Towers 
arc his golden opportunities for gaining an influence over 
the old woman ; he makes his metaphorical " hay while the 
sun shines/' and brings things to the very conclusion he 
wishes. 

Well, all is over now. Leonard's numberless attempts at 
reconciliation with his aunt have all signally failed. She 
is gone down to her grave silent, resentful, and unforgiving 
to the last 

Her wealth has latterly brought her but little happiness 
after all; it has severed her from those who valued her 
most, and Leonard, who really loved his aunt and cherishes 
fond memories of her, grieves for her now with a deep 
grie£ 

As he sits in the study, his pen and papers forgotten — 
his eyes are covered with his clasped hands still — and his 
thoughts are far away in the past. Presently a low tap at 
the door rouses him, and opening it he sees his wife standing 
outside with the little tea-tray in her hands. The shadow 
is gone from her heart now, and she looks up smilingly as 
she makes room for the tray amongst the crowd of books 
on the table. 

"Finished your sermon, Leonard?" 

"Not yet, Gertyj but I'm glad tea is ready — a cup of 
your best brew will refresh me wonderfully, and perhaps 
rouse up my ideas a little." 

" I made the tea extra strong this afternoon, and here's a 
letter to cheer you. It is from Katie." 

" Ah, indeed ! Our daughter is growing a famous cor- 
respondent; she will equal her mother in that respect 
some day. Do you recollect, Gerty, what yards and 
yards of penmanship you used to send me when I was 
at college ?" 

" Yes, to be sure I do; and I remembei, loo^^V-aXTvs^x^ 
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I used to write — ^just whatever was uppennost in my 
thoughts. How foolish people are when they are young," 
retorts wise Gertrude, as she glances up archly at her 
husband 

The letter is soon read, and then it is discovered that 
Katie's godmother has invited her down to Yorkshire to 
spend her Christmas holidays. 

" Now, I call that very kind of Miss Hay. She is alwa3rs 
so thoughtful for Katie. Do you know, Leonard, I some- 
times think she means to provide altogether for her? 
Paying her schooling, and giving her such nice presents 
of clothes, and inviting her so often to her house, looks like 
it Doesn't it ?" 

Leonard shakes his head chidingly. 

"There you are again, little wife, piling up another airy 
castle. Don't give way to such a habit, my dear; it only 
makes the reality harder to bear. Let Aunt Hetty's will be 
a warning in that respect, and leave the future to be 
unveiled by Him who alone holds its deep secrets." 

Leonard speaks gravely, but Mrs. Thwaites is not 
inclined to give up the point quite so easily. She does not 
reply, nor does she feel convinced her idea is a mere fancy. 
She gives the coals a quick jerk with the poker, and the 
flame flashes out, showing her face still a little flushed. 

Though she has been disappointed now, that is no reason 
why Miss Hay should give her disappointment also; she 
holds her pet expectation too firmly to let it topple to the 
ground all at once. 

She mentally comes to this decision, as kneeling on the 
hearth-rug she vigorously rakes the embers together, and 
tries to coax them into a steady brightness. Leonard has 
a trick of letting his fire droop, and sometimes go out 
altogether, while he is hard at work over his books. 

As if by tacit consent, neither husband nor wife again 
bring up the subject that has been distracting their minds 
80 much. They talk of their eldest daughter, who has so 
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pleasantly won the favour of the rich Miss Hay, her god- 
mother, and they discuss the plans and wants for her 
coming visit to Yorkshire. 

They chat on with low, cheery voices of their other 
children also; bright little sayings and doings of whom 
Gertrude is apt to repeat for her husband's gratification, 
and which he is ever ready to smile at and enjoy. 

Thus they pass the quiet tea-hour on that Saturday 
evening. It is a calm, happy time, snatched firom the 
worry of domestic toil, and from the thraldom of brain- 
work and books. Both husband and wife feel all the better 
for it, and return to their labours again refreshed and 
strengthened. 

When Gertrude has retired from the study once more, 
bearing the tray in her hands, Leonard pauses for a moment's 
silent reflection, then he resolutely piles up all his old 
commentaries together, and puts them in their places, high 
up on his book-shelves. 

He just as resolutely banishes Ned Harris's crabbed and 
involved point of doctrine out of his mind altogether, with 
the conclusion it is better to talk over the matter in a 
private discussion with that worthy, but very argumentative 
man. 

" He gets his ideas so twisted and warped that it will 
take me a long time to bring him to take a sound, healthful 
view of the doctrine," muses Leonard ; and then he selects 
quite another subject for his sermon for the next evening. 

Drawing forth a worn little Bible, that has long been his 
companion in college and parish — a book well marked 
with references, and familiar to him in every page — he 
turns over a leaf or two, and fixes on a text. 

Only a few words, but they enfold, like a priceless 
treasure, a sweet loving message from the Saviour to the 
weaiy and heavy-laden sinner ; only a line, but it breathes 
forth the full, free tidings of salvation. 

Rapidly flow on Leonard's thoughts now; his pen 
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hardly keep pace with them as his soul warms to the subject, 
and his heart throbs and glows as sentence after sentence 
of fcr\'id, impassioned eloquence runs on in quick succession. 
Warm thoughts, vivid ideas, breathe forth from the paper, 
clothed withal in the simple Saxon that the English 
wa}'faring man need never stumble at 

A sure panacea this to his late train of uneasy reflection ; 
it all seems to disperse and melt away as he writes on. 
Unworldly and sterling man as the curate undoubtedly is, 
yet his mind is more than a little exercised ere he can try 
to exonerate Aunt Hetty from the charge of blind partiality, 
and injustice, in the will she has left behind her. Perhaps 
he cannot altogether withdraw his blame after all ; but he 
can endeavour to conquer the disturbance it has raised in 
his heart, so he brings this case, as he does all others, to 
Him who is the best judge of what is good for His people. 
Ere long quiet contentment comes back to his mind, and 
he ceases even to wonder why all has happened as it has 
done. 

Yet Aunt Hetty might have sprinkled many more 
pleasures over the curate's home had she so chosen. The 
machinery of his little, hardly-pressed household would 
have gone on all the more smoothly with a fuller supply of 
oil to the wheels, a larger stock of grist to the mill. His 
study shelves would have looked all the better with a few 
more choice books on them. There are costly volumes 
and precious ones, that Leonard longs for, with all the 
eagerness of a student, but the price keeps them from his 
grasp, and the chance of his ever getting them seems even 
further off than before. 
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CHAPTER III. 




THE NEW MASTER OF GREY TOWERS. 

OM BURGES is a very satisfied man when all 

the preliminaries are finally over, and he finds 

himself free to do as he pleases on the estate 

Aunt Hetty has left him. With his usual keen 

worldly wisdom, one of his first steps is to discharge all 

the old servants and retainers about the place, before he 

puts in an appearance as master there. 

He thinks it best to come into possession as a firee, un- 
biassed owner, with no family traditions or old-world senti- 
mentality ready to crop up and confront him at every 
turn. 

So it happens, that when he drives in through the lodge 
gates of Grey Towers in his smart new dog-cart, there is 
only Ned Hartley there to meet him, and he comes limping 
out of the stables, all in a hurry, to greet the Squire. 

" I suppose you received my letter, Hartley," says Tom 
graciously, as he flourishes his whip in his daintily-gloved 
fingers. 

" Oh, yes, sir ; and my misses is quite ready to wait on 
your honour as long as you're pleased to want her." 

" All right then ; but I shan't be here long now. The 
workmen are coming to put the place in order next week.'* 

He throws the reins to the man, and proudly stalks up 
the broad steps to the house. 

e 
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Mzny peopkn^g^ have driink£rcmi file dreaiysdDiiess 
of the place, and have felt awed bflhesoilenmi^oam of the 
shut-up mannoDL 

Rooms with shotten dosed over &e irandowsy and pas- 
sages tiiat edio to no ibot-£sLlly galleries where oobwds are 
quickly b^jnning to chister, and walls ahcadf gmwing 
damp and mildewed. 

But Tom Bulges has not nmdi i r va e n ce or scfitimcn- 
tality about him. He strides about the place and feels him- 
self master of it fix>m fixxx to loo^ from wall to ceihiig. 
With a huge, rusty bundi of keys in his hand, he goesabout 
bravely from room to room. 

'^ Faugh I the place smells as dose and musty as an old 
vault, but I'll soon remedy that," erdaims he as he makes 
hiti way to the great drawing rooms 3 and one afiter another 
he tlirows the windows wide open. 

Then the fresh piu'e air comes streaming in, and the eaiiy 
spring sunshine lights up the place. 

Mr. liurges goes towards a window, leans against the 
silli and stands for a while contemplating the fair scene that 
opens out to his view. 

A briglit landscape with the noon-day sun pouring down 
a flood of golden splendour. Before the house an ample 
lawn tliat seems to merge, on either side, into pretty park- 
like enclosures of trees and shrubs. Further off, broad fields 
of pasture-land sloping down by gradual descent to the 
banks of a somewhat winding river. Still further in the 
distance, a range of irregularly shaped hills, wooded to the 
very outline, and flecked and dotted here and there 
with snug farms with their homesteads, outhouses, and 
belongings. 

Nothing can be brighter than the tender greens on the 
trees now Just donning their spring garb, or more graceful 
than the purple tassels on the pines and larches, or more 
luxuriant than the emerald tints of the grassy sward. 

The new Squire, though he has no poef s eye to note the 
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harmony of nature, is yet very well satisfied with the view, 
and feels his heart throb with proud elation as the indescrib- 
able spell of beauty attracts him. 

"Something better than North Alley, this," muses he 
pleasantly. " Somewhat better air here than the mixture of 
dust and fog I used to inflate my lungs with in that dingy, 
cramped-up old office of mine. Ten times better a look- 
out than we had at Kingston even. Let me see — here are 
water and field, hill and tree, pasture-land and valley. I 
never admired the view so much before, often as IVe seen 
it True, the place is my own now, and I daresay that 
makes the chief charm after alL Well ! after a man has given 
the prime of his life to hard work, he deserves a pleasant 
resting-place to settle down in, and IVe been no slug- 
gard in my day. IVe worked hard enough for any 
one." 

North Alley was the salubrious locality off" one of the 
business streets in London — in which Mr. Burges had till 
very lately carried on his employment of ship-broker — and 
at KLingston was the very minute, highly-genteel villa 
where his family lived, and firom, and to which, his daily 
journeys had sped. 

But this experience is already a thing of the past. Tom 
Burges is coming out in a new character, his ledgers are 
closed, his business disposed of, his office let to another, 
and he is preparing to enter with becoming zest into all 
the responsibilities and enjoyments of a wealthy country 
gentleman. 

Had he glanced out of the side windows of the Grey 
Towers he would have seen the dingy houses and smoky 
factories that form the village of Eastown, where Leonard 
Thwaites lives. 

An ugly, roughly-paved, ill-built place that same Eastown 
is on a near view, yet mellowed by distance, the rude 
outlines are half hidden, and the hideousness is ^^sX\^d&:) 
softened. The groups of crowded bxiildvng^s mxStx ^€\i >c^^^ 

c 2 
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roofs, and quaint gables, the narrow streets with their abrupt 
turnings, become even picturesque from a £ar-away stand- 
point 

But the squire has neither time nor inclination to look 
that way, nor does he think of his kinsman, the curate, except 
with a superior sort of pity, mingled with a d^ee of 
triumph in his thoughts. 

There is enough in Grey Towers to occupy his fiill 
attention now. With the eye of a connoisseur he paces 
about the huge drawing-rooms, the furniture and painting 
of which has all grown sombre, and grey, and &ded, during 
Aunt Hetty's fifty years reign there. 

This dinginess must be all banished, and Tom's vivid 
imagination conjures up pictiures of the rooms as they shall 
appear by-and-by. 

Delicate papers shall clothe the walls, rich carpets of 
the most approved pattern and costly texture, shall replace 
the threadbare, dingy old ciuiosities that are now stretched 
on the floors. Elegant furniture, dainty coloming, choice 
pictures, pretty effects ! shall all embellish the place. What- 
ever money can buy shall ere long adorn the old house, and 
delight the heart and please the eye. 

It is an entrancing study to the new owner. He stands 
a long time with his arms folded, rapt in contemplation, 
as his fancy sketches out the glowing scene ere long to 
spring out of the gloomy one before him. 

Then Tom grows practical, his old business habits 
return, and with pencil and paper he reduces his fancies 
to a clearly drawn-out plan of his intended improvements. 

He goes up to Aunt Hetty's bedchamber. The room 
has been but little disturbed since the poor old lady was 
borne from it to her quiet resting-place in Eastown 
churchyard. 

Siurely some feeling of awe or respect makes the squire 
pause Uius at the door, as he glances rapidly round the 
apartment 
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No, he is only thinking what a gloomy old room it looks 
now, and that it will do for a future guest-chamber when 
visitors shall by-and-by be gathered at Grey Towers. He is 
only deciding that the odious four-posted bedstead, with its 
citreen moreen curtains, and its heavy fringes shall be 
banished for ever, and the whole contour of the room 
changed. 

Two ebony cabinets, with wondrous gilded birds and 
flowers painted on its doors, stand in this chamber ; an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers is there also, various antique 
boxes, a brass-bound desk, and several locked-up closets, 
all full of curiosities and valuable things. Sacred places 
these, hitherto! familiar only to Aunt Hett/s eyes, and 
carefully guarded from the prying gaze of relative or 
servant. 

Most men of delicate and sensitive mind would feel some 
reluctance in meddling with the cherished secrets of the 
dead. If needs be, they must bring them forth to the light, 
they would handle them respectfully, and go about the task 
with a hushed, subdued spirit. Tom Burges however is free 
from all such scruples, no timid nicety hinders his research, 
and he plunges his hands carelessly into box and drawer. 

For hours to come he may be seen prying into secret 
comers, and bringing into scrutiny all the hoarded treasures 
Aunt Hetty has so carefully kept out of sight. 

He unfolds silk dresses of marvellous richness and curious 
design that are stUl in the piece, and are wrapped up in 
time-stained paper. He examines jewels and trinkets, laces 
and ribbons, that would supply the toilets of half-a-dozen 
moderately fashionable ladies. 

He opens journals in parchment bindings, looks over 
papers on law and household matters, he glances at bills and 
receipts, pockets little sums of hoarded money, draws out 
huge packets of letters that are arranged with methodical 
regularity, and tied with pink tape. 

Fain would he go through every documexiV. m ^"^ \ax%^ 
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brass-bound desk, but the gloom of twilight b^ins to gather 
round the old chamber, making weird-like, fantastic shadows, 
and warning him he must bring his inspection to a dose for 
the present 

He draws out a packet of yellow letters from the desk, 
that had been locked in a private drawer, and he carefully 
examines the dates and names. 

'' Ah 1 here is a packet of the old lady's love letters. 
What fun to be sure. I'll just carry the whole lot home 
with me to amuse our people a little," muses he, 
with a laugh, as he thrusts the packet into his coat 
pocket. 

Then he locks up all the secret places again, shuts the 
windows and doors, and leaves Grey Towers once more to 
its silence and solitude. 

His work is not over yet, though. Numbers of workmen 
are outside in the yard, waiting for him by appointment, and 
to these he gives full directions about what he wishes done. 
The furniture is to be removed, and the renovating process 
to be commenced without delay. 

Ned Hartley is lingering outside the lodge gates, trotting 
about, and waiting for his master. He pats the horse, 
draws the rug more closely over the animal, and every now 
and then casts furtive glances towards the house, wondering 
what is keeping the squire there so long. 

" Ah ! Hartley, you are ready, I see. Drive me over to 
the station at once; I shall be just in time for the next 
train." 

" Yes, your honour." 

" And mind, I leave the horse and trap under your charge 
till I come down again." • 

"Will you be long away, sir?" 

" No, I shall be down again on Monday morning. The 
Eastown workmen are to meet me then." 

^'ItU be putting a brave lot of work into their hands, 
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" You may well say that, Hartley. Grey Towers is in a 
sad state of dilapidation now, but before long we'll have it 
put to rights, I hope. I am going to send some first-class 
hands down from London, to do Uie painting and gilding, 
and finishing." 

"I suppose, sir, her ladyship and your family will be 
coming down here to live before long?" suggests Ned, 
touching his cap, and looking the very model of respectful 
curiosity. 

The squire smiles at the title bestowed on his wife, but he 
does not correct the man's mistake, as he replies conde- 
scendingly, — 

" I hope we shall ail be snugly settled at Grey Towers by 
Midsummer. By that time the hot, dusty streets of London 
will be getting unbearable, and we shall be longing for a 
breath of your pure country air down here. Faugh ! I'm 
getting to detest the city in summer — catch me staying there 
longer than I can help, this season." 

Tom says all this to the man, partly because he 

is longing to talk to somebody or other about his 
affairs, and there is no one else there to listen to 
him. Then he recollects himself, and adds in a tone 
of authority, — 

" Hartley, groom the mare well, and drive over to the 
station on Monday morning to meet me. I shall come by 
the first train." 

The squire takes his seat in a first-class railway carriage 
with a very satisfied air. He is well pleased with his da/s 
work, for he has put things in a fair training. Ere many 
more months are passed, he hopes to enjoy some of the 
sweets of his new position, and to enter with becoming 
dignity into all the excitement and responsibilities that will 
necessarily accrue to him, as owner of the long-coveted in- 
heritance. 










CHAPTER IV. 

THE squire's daughter. 

N the tiny suburban villa Tom Bulges has of late 
called "home/' are seated two ladies anxiously 
awaiting his return from Grey Towers. 

The supper table has long been spread, and Mrs. Burges 
sits by the fire, alternately nodding and glancing at the time- 
piece. She is still a comely matron, of a handsome portly 
presence, with quick black eyes, and long, glossy black hair, 
that yet bears a purple bloom like that of the ripe plum in 
the sunlight She is nicely dressed, though not yet adorned 
with the new, costly garments she means to wear when they 
are once settled down in their grand country home. 

A tired, happy, satisfied woman is Mrs. Burges, as she lies 
back in the leather-covered chair, half watching, half dream- 
ing. Her very fatigue has somewhat of gratification in it, 
for what could have been more enjoyable to one of her 
stamp than the arduous duties with which she has been occu- 
pied on that day ? 

Hours and hours have sped on, all imheeded in their 
course, while she has lingered at the counters of the most 
fashionable shops at the West End, where she has critically 
selected the rich garments most becoming to herself and 
Alice. 

It was so delightfiil to be waited on by obsequious shop- 
juen, who soon found out the price was no object to their 
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customer, and who vied with each other in bringing forth 
the most costly articles for her approval. 

Mrs. Burges had not forgotten her sons either ; she bought 
handsome presents for Philip, some less gorgeous ones for 
her two boys at school, and she had ordered fitting garments 
for the other two lads, not yet emerged from the nursery. 

What had she Tk>t purchased with the contents of her 
well-filled purse ? The very handling of so much money 
was in itself a new and most delicious satisfaction. 

Again she had been in fiimiture warehouses studying the 
most elegant make of drawing-room and bed-room suites, 
looking at the patterns of fashionable carpets, and selecting, 
here and there, at a price that made her smile inwardly at 
her own extravagance. 

Then she had visited offices where cooks, housemaids, and 
footmen assembled to be hired, and these had passed in 
review before her, all eager to obtain a place in her future 
establishment They were all of such unexceptionable 
character, and of such noted skill, that one marvelled 
where all the incapables had vanished on that particular 
day. 

It had been perfect enjoyment to Mrs. Burges to question 
and talk to these domestics, it was like the dawning of her 
coming grandeur and rule. 

So it is not to be wondered at that she gives way to a 
degree of the dolcefar niente. She is a little tired, a little 
drowsy, and the well-earned sensation is rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

Alice, a slim, pretty girl of about twenty, has not entered 
into the pleasures of that day of excitement with anything 
like the zest her mother has displayed. She really is 
tired, and wishes supper was ready, and has more than 
once expressed her wishes aloud to her mother. 

We will glance at the young lady for a minute, as she 
bends her gracefully-formed head over the banner-screen 
on which she is at present employed. 
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Her hair is pale brown, her eyes a deep blue, with just 
the faintest shadow of sadness in their expression. Her fea- 
tures are delicate and regular, and her cheeks bear the pale 
pink tint of the early hedge-rose. 

'' Not a strong-minded woman by any means ! " some one 
exclaims, as they notice certain traits of indecision in the 
fair young face, and in the plastic formation of her mouth — 
and the judgment is quite correct; Alice is gentle, and 
yielding, affectionate and confiding, and rather too apt to be 
influenced by those who have stronger wills than her own. 

Not unlike is she to the flower of her favourite plant of wood- 
sorrel, that stands over yonder in the window. Sunshine, 
and warmth, and brightness, will bring forth all its beauty, 
it will expand in the soft light ; and thus her heart is ready 
to give forth all the sweet, frank confidences of her generous 
nature at the smile of love and sympathy. But let the cold 
wind of hardness, or distrust, or unkindness sweep over her, 
and the little flower, with its tightly-folded leaves, is not 
more unapproachable, and drooping, and closed-up, than she 
can become. ' 

Mrs. Burges is too drowsy for much conversation with her 
daughter just now, so Alice goes on rapidly with her dainty 
work. 

She is forming groups of white lilies with opal-looking 
beads on a scarlet background. It is a banner-screen for 
the drawing-room of Grey Towers. The thoughts, ideas, 
occupations, and industries of the whole Burges family 
merge in that direction now, and one wonders how they can 
possibly find room for anything else in their lives at present. 

The timepiece ticks away on the bracket, and at last 
strikes ten. Then Alice looks up from her work. 

" Isn't papa very late to-night ? " 

"The train is only just due. He'll be here directly. 
Did Philip go to meet him ? " replies Mrs. Burges with a 
yawn. 

" Yes^ he told me he was going to icing's Cross, and said 
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they would both come home together. Mamma, I wish you 
had called me * Hetty/ instead of * Alice.' " 

"Why in the world should you wish that, child ?" 

Mrs. Burges rouses herself a little, and turns round to 
look with siurprise at her daughter. 

" Oh ! because it would have been a mark of respect to 
dear Aunt Hetty; everybody calls her 'Aunt Hetty,' you 
know." 

"If you had known the old lady, Alice, you would hardly 
have found her very ' dear.' She was a crabbed, obstinate, 
prejudiced, and tiresome woman at most times." 

" Perhaps she grew strange and altered at last. Living 
so much alone was sufficient to warp any one's judgment, 
and sour their disposition. But there must have been some 
sterling, loveable traits in her character, or Ralph would not 
have liked and respected her so much." 

" I'm sure Ralph Burges had no great need to sound her 
praises ! " bursts out Mrs. Burges, now fully awake. 

" Perhaps not, mamma, as matters have turned out. But 
he always spoke kindly of his aunt, and I'm sure he would 
do the same now, though she seemed to forget him altogether 
before her death. I wish Aunt Hetty had left him some 
share of her fortune, ever so slight a remembrance would 
have been better than that cold, unpardoning silence." 

" Nonsense, Alice ! You know nothing at all about the 
matter, and the less you talk about things you don't under- 
stand, the better it will be for yourself and everybody else, 
so be careful what you say in future. There, that's your 
father's footstep, run and open the door, before he gives one 
of his loud knocks, and wakens up the children," exclaims 
Mrs. Burges impatiently. 

Squire Burges and Philip come in laughing and talking, 
and apparently in high spirits. 

" Here I am ! home again, you see ! safe and sound, and 
tired and hungry," exclaims the squire as he enters the 
room. 
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*^ Oh ! if hunger and thirst are jrour only ailments, well 
soon cure them. Supper is quite ready, and here's your 
easy chair. Alice, put away your bead-work now, and mn 
down and tell Ann to bring up the cutlets^ nice and hot** 

They all gather round the supper table ; Mr. Bulges eats 
the good fare provided for him with a relish, and talks loudly 
and cheerily between whiles. Prosperity is agreeing wonder- 
fully well with him, it keeps him, for the present, in a state 
of chronic good humour and excitement 

Alice listens to the details of his visit to Grey Towers in a 
state of wild bewilderment She has never been there during 
the various brief visits her mother has made to Eastown, 
so it is to her a '' terra incognita," an enchanted spot full of 
fairy spells, an £1 Dorado abounding in glorious treasures, 
of which Aunt Hetty has been the guardian and the good 
genius. 

After supper, when they have drawn around the fire— for 
the evenings are still chilly — Mr. Bulges brings forth the 
packet of love letters firom his pocket * 

" Here, Alice, IVe something to amuse you for awhile. 
I found a parcel of the old woman's love letters ; there's no 
doubt about the genuineness ; look at the names and dates 
on the cover outside. A precious old-fashioned love story 
it must have been, all acted out, and done with long before 
I was bom. Here, read some of the letters aloud to us. 
Let's see how people managed these sort of affairs when 
Aunt Hetty was a girL" 

Alice, nothing loath, takes the packet and opens it The 
dates had all been arranged with strict exactness, by the 
withered fingers, now cold in the grave, so she begins with 
the first. 

The squire stretches himself back in his easy chair, with 
a half-smile on his face, ready to seize hold of, and enjoy in 
undisguised merriment any funny points that may be dis- 
closed in the affair. 

But somehow, there is no fun in that reading. Human 
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nature in Aunt Hetty's girlhood was much the same as it 
is now. Though the paper is yellow, the ink faded, the 
writing cramped, the wording peculiar, still, the experience 
Alice unfolds is a marvellously pathetic one. It is the 
passionate pleading of a heart fondly loved, but doubted, 
tried, misunderstood, and finally forgiven. 

Not long has Alice's dear voice sounded through the 
room before its tones begin to tremble, great tears gather 
in her eyes, blotting out the words like a mist. She tries to 
recover herself, but the drops fall over her cheeks, a choking 
rises in her throat she cannot repress, and she throws down 
the letters on the table, and rushes out of the room in a 
burst of sobs. 

Philip and his father both laugh, the former boisterously, 
the latter uneasily. This behaviour of his daughter puzzles 
Mr. Bulges very much, and that night, when he and his 
wife are alone together, he alludes to it again. 

" Strange conduct that of Alice this evening ! What an 
odd, sensitive girl she is. I hope she is not brooding over 
that foolish affair of hers with Ralph Burges still." 

** I*m sure I hope not, Tom. It would be very awkward 
indeed, as things have turned out now." 

There is an undefined anxiety in her voice as she speaks. 

" Awkward ! That's far too mild a term. It would be 
outrageous, detestable, hateful ! and more than that, it 
shall never be encouraged. I'll have none of that wretched 
nonsense cropping up again. You may give Alice my 
opinion on the subject, if you see occasion for doing so." 

" Poor Ralph would be no match for Alice now, and I'm 
sure she must see that herself plainly enough," replies Mrs. 
Burges ; but the doubtful anxiety still lingers in her eyes 
and in her voice. 

And amidst all her visions of fast-coming grandeur, this 
tiresome topic will ever and again intrude itself. There is 
no putting it out of her memory, or crushing it down under 
foot, or of getting rid of it in any other Yfay . 
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Even that night when she goes to bed, Ralph and Alice 
get so intermingled in her thoughts and dreams that she 
tosses sleeplessly on her pillow, disturbed by a great dread. 
A short time ago she had been pleased at her daughter's 
betrothal to Ralph, and had smiled approvingly on their 
affection for each other; but now, the very recollection is 
odious, it is a page of the past she would £iin blot out for 
ever, if possible. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Lenny's logic. 




ULY is on the earth — glowing, sunny, bountiful 
July— ere Squire Burges and his family finally 
arrive at Grey Towers. Externally, the mansion 
is not much changed. It has ever been, even in 
Aunt Hetty's time, a well-kept, orderly place. 

Not picturesque, indeed, like the stately Gothic buildings 
of our land, that seem to harmonize so perfectly with shady 
country nooks, with the graceful outline of hills, and the 
calm repose of sweeping valleys, that stand out like rural 
palaces, amidst the shelter of time-honoured trees, and 
make even bricks and mortar, stones and glass, a part and 
portion of one universal rustic idyl. 

Grey Towers is not grand and historic either, like an 
Elizabethan mansion, with its many galleries, its mullioned 
bay windows, and courtly ornamental terraces. 

Neither is it solemn in the Palladian style. It is merely 
a substantial, commodious house, such as many a country 
squire would consider the very " beau ideal" of comfort and 
luxury. The only peculiarities about the building are the 
four grey towers, which are somewhat ambitiously perched 
at the comers of the massive roof, and which Sir Stanley 
West, a near neighbour, was wont to designate playfully as 
"Aunt Hetty's pepper-boxes," and which were deemed 
worthy of giving the place its somewhat pecuWai ii^xa^« 1\x^ 
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building is respectable from its size alone. Its accessories 
of well-grown shrubberies, large gardens, extensive conser- 
vatories, and lofty stables, msdce it a very imposing place 
indeed to the newly-arrived Burges' family. 

Gertrude Thwaites first sees the strangers as they come 
into Eastown Church on the warmest of all warm July 
mornings. 

All the doors and most of the windows of the church are 
thrown wide open, in the vain hope of luring in a stray 
breeze or two from the hills, but everything is scorching, 
still, and drooping with the heat 

Chirps from the twittering birds, and restless bleatings 
from the sheep, come floating in with the tones of the 
chiming bells. 

The curate's wife sits leaning back in her pew, between 
Harry and Lenny, listening to the various sounds, and 
vainly trying to tone down her heated brow to something 
like coolness. 

She has just marshalled the crowding Sunday scholars 
into their places, and left them in charge of a teacher, 
whose patience is likely to be sorely tried in keeping the 
impatient little creatures quiet in that atmosphere of oppres- 
sive sultriness. 

Mrs. Thwaites can see the churchyard from her seat, with 
rows of grave-stones on either side of it Some monuments 
are old and grey, moss-grown and crumbling with age; 
others are fresh and new with paint and gilding. 

Solemn memorials these of congregations like the present 
one. Generation after generation have gathered in that old 
church, and have offered up their service of prayer and 
praise, and by-and-by they have passed away to their 
lowly resting-places outside its walls. 

** One army of the living God, 

To His command they bow, 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 

And part are crossing now." 
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Thoughts somewhat in this strain are passing through 
Gertrude's mind, when all at once she becomes aware of 
some unusual stir at the outer gates. There is a rapid 
driving up of wheels, a prancing of horses, a sound of 
voices hardly subdued enough for the time and place, a 
rustle of glistening, light-coloured silks, a flutter of feathers, 
ribbons, and laces ; then she becomes aware Squire Burges 
and his family are coming into church. 

Tom and his wife walk up the aisle with an assured step, 
glancing loflily round them, at the rustics, as they pass on, 
while Alice Burges, with her head slightly bowed, her eyes 
averted, and a reverent demeanour, follows in their 
wake. 

Philip and the two little boys come after. A large addi- 
tion to the Eastown congregation was this family from Grey 
Towers. 

The eyes of most of the Sunday scholars and admiring 
villagers are curiously fixed on the high-backed, old-fashioned 
pew, that had once been Aunt Hetty's, and they are re- 
warded with a glimpse of the squire's bald head, and with a 
flutter of his wife's white feathers. 

That day while Mrs. Thwaites presides at her nursery 
dinner, her thoughts wander ofi" in the direction of the new 
parishioners. 

"I wonder whether Leonard will wish me to call on 

them ? " 

At the moment she cannot ask her husband the question, 

for he is in the study, and she usually has but little of his 

company between the three Sunday services. They follow 

each other so rapidly, supplemented so often by burials and 

christenings, that it has become the rule in the curate's 

house for the family to dine without him. 

Leonard prefers spending the short intervals of time 

alone in his study. There, with his plate of luncheon and 

cup of cofiee beside him, he can still peruse his books, and 

in a measure keep his train of serious thoughts unbroketi. 
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Only afler the evening service does he meet his wife at 
table, and then, truth to say, he is generally too tired and 
exhausted either to talk or to enjoy the very appetizing 
relish she is sure to have ready for him. 

While Gertrude minces Lotty's cold mutton, mashes her 
potatoes, and cuts the boys' more substantial supplies from 
the^oint, this question of a possible visit to Grey Towers is 
still the burden of her thoughts. 

"I wonder if Leonard will consider it necessary forme 
to trudge all that four miles of dusty, shadeless road to do 
homage to the people who are come to rule and reign in 
Aunt Hetty's old home ? " 

Gertrude is conscious of the shadow that passes' over her 
face as she calls to mind the luxurious carriage, with its 
pair of thorough-bred horses, she has seen at the chtu-ch- 
yard gates that morning, and she draws a mental picture of 
the Burges family driving home in it, then another picture 
of herself, toiling along the hilly way to the great house, 
overcome with fatigue, and sprinkled with the road-side dusL 

Mrs. Thwaites is neither envious nor grasping in her dis- 
position, neither ambitious nor avaricious in her desires, but 
oftentimes the incongruities of life perplex her ; this does 
so now. At last she settles the question, as she does most 
others, by thinking she will leave Leonard to decide it. He 
shall say whether it is necessary for her to call at Grey 
Towers or not, for he is always a good judge of what is the 
right thing to do. 

Sarah generally goes to church on Sunday afternoons ; so 
on this day Mrs. Thwaites delights her children's hearts by 
saying they shall have their reading and scripture class out 
in the summer-house in the garden. 

Not much of a summer-house that, after all ! It is merely 
a small bower formed of rough branches intertwined together 
with a rustic seat and a table placed inside, merely a shady 
comer filched from the vegetable garden, narrow in extent, 
and limited in the view it commands. 
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But the glorious summer-time has taken the place in 
hand, and has decked it out with its own luxurious prodi- 
gality, and has scattered abundant traces of beauty even 
there. Climbing honeysuckles hang their trailing branches, 
laden with sweet-scented, creamy-tinted whorls of flowers. 
Clustering red and white roses mingle their gorgeous blooms 
with snowy jasmine, and make the bower a very temple of 
brightness and fragrance, 

A pretty pastoral picture the children form as they gather 
in that summer-house. Lotty and baby keep each other 
quiet as they play with round stones and shells in one 
comer. Harry is perchied on the seat, finding out the 
places in the books, while Lenny still lingers at the door, 
looking about him and listening. 

" Come in, Lenny; it's time to begin our reading now." 

" Oh, mamma, do let me hear the end of this lark's song ; 
he's going higher and higher. Oh, I wish I was a lazy bird, 
with nothing to do but to sing all day long." 

" I don't think birds are at all lazy, Lenny. Has it 
never struck you that they are very busy workers indeed ? " 

" How can that be, mamma ? I am sure I never saw 
them doing anything." 

Gertrude smiled as she replies. 

" I expect they have finished most of their work long 
before either you or I are awake in the morning. They 
have to gather up their own meals, which are scattered here, 
there, and everywhere, and think what labour that must be, 
day after day. Then they must build their own nests. I 
read some time ago of a nuthatch, who took two months 
building a nest." 

" Why was it so long as that ? " 

" Because the old wall in which it built had too large an 
aperture, and it plastered it up with mud and clay. Eleven 
pounds of clay were actually found, that the nuthatch had 
carried a hundred and fifty yards." 

" I'm sure that bird wasn't lazy." 

D 2 



f 
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" Neither was a long-tailed titmouse I read of also. In 
that bird's nest were found no less than 2379 feathers of 
various sorts, though who counted* them is more than I can 
tell you. Now, Lenny, take your place ; Harry has found 
out our lesson, I see." 

Phlegmatic Harry is not much of a questioner; but 
Lenny, of the big eyes and wondering brain, often pushes 
inquiries that would puzzle a student at the Cambridge 
examinations. As the reading goes on, the little man is 
sorely perplexed this afternoon that David should have 
been driven to take refuge in a gloomy cave, while Saul, his 
persecutor, dwelt in high places, and held rule over a great 
kingdom. 

" I wonder God allowed that, mamma. David was much 
the best man, and should have had the most riches, and 
power, and honpur.'* 

"That is not the rule, Lenny; God does not always 
bestow the best earthly gifts on those He loves best. 
Perhaps to teach us we must never judge of a man's merit 
merely from his wealth and honour. When we get further 
on with David's history, we shall find his reward came in 
due time." 

But Lenny's mind is not satisfied. 

" God's people ought to be the richest, mamma, or how 
can they be happy ? God gives true happiness to those 
who love Him ; doesn't He ? " 

" Yes ; but true happiness is not found in riches, Lenny. 
Many very wealthy men are truly miserable, while the lowly 
followers of Jesus, though they may be among the poorest 
on earth, are certainly the happiest, for their hearts are filled 
with peace and joy in believing." 

" Papa is a good man ; isn't he ?" 

" Now, Lenny, none of us are good; no, not one ; for we 

are every one of us poor sinners in God's sight, till made 

pure through Christ's atonement for us. But I would fain 

see you Jove the Lord as your father does ; try to walk in 
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his steps, my boy, and then you will know what true happi- 



ness is." 



" Is papa as happy as Squire Burges ? " 

" I'm sure I hope so," replies Gertrude, wondering what 
is coming next. 

" Oh ! I am so glad of that, for this morning I thought 
the squire had the best of it, when I saw his horses that 
Ned Harris says cost more than three hundred pounds." 

" What put that in your head, Lenny ? " 

" Why, when we were out with Sarah yesterday, Ned Harris 
told her Squire Burges was a grasping, greedy man who had 
cheated papa out of his share of Aunt Hetty's money." 

" Hush ! Lenny, hush ! I must never have you repeat 
that again. Ned Harris was very unwise to talk in that 
way, particularly before children. I will speak to Sarah 
about it. Now let us go on with David's history ; it is your 
turn to read, Harry." 







CHAPTER VI. 





LEONARD GIVES HIS OPINION. 

HAT evening, in the soft cool twilight, Gertrude 
repeats this speech of Lenny's to her husband. 
They are pacing up and down the narrow path- 
way of the kitchen-garden, the perfume of the 
peas and beans, sage and lavender, mingled with the 
sweeter scents of rose and wall-flower, comes wafted to them 
on the summer air. ^ 

" I wonder whether such is the general opinion of the 
Eastown people about the squire and you," suggests 
Gertrude. 

" I'm sure I hope not ; such a report would sadly detract 
from the chances of Tom's useftdness and influence among 
his tenants here." 

" Oh ! I must confess I was not even thinking the squire 
could either be useful or influential. I never supposed ^ 
was the man to do much in that way," replies Mrs. Thwaites, 
with a slight soupgon of contempt in her tone. 

** Why not, Gerty ? He comes here as a landowner and 
employer. I hope he will try and do what he can among 
the people." 

" Then I suppose you mean to be on terms with him ? 
to call at Grey Towers, and all that sort of thing ? " 

"We will call there, of course, my dear. For many 
reasons I prefer holding out a friendly hand to Tom. But 
intercourse is never likely to be either frequent or con- 
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genial Will you go to Grey Towers with me one day next 
week ? " 

"Oh, Leonard; it is such a long way off. That four 
miles of dusty, hilly, scorching road will be a different thing 
to us to what it is to the Burges', with their carriage and 
horses." 

" True, Gerty, the road is long and tedious, and I can't 
have my little wife wearing herself out on a pilgrimage to 
Grey Towers. So, on second thoughts, I'll go there first 
myself and take an apology for you. Do let us drop the 
' disturbing element ' from our conversation, and leave the 
Burges and their doings alone for the present. Are you too 
tired to take a turn by the reservoir with me this lovely 
evening ? " 

" No ; I shall enjoy it very much," and her tone is bright 
again. 

This reservoir Leonard mentions is a much-frequented 
retreat of the curate and his wife in the summer twilight. 
Though there is not much beauty in the place, it is quiet 
and secluded. 

A deep, huge basin of water that supplies all Eastown 
with the needful fluid lies before them. Round this a 
smoothly-gravelled walk is laid out, fringed on the farther 
side by a wide flower border, now bright with many- 
coloured, sweet-scented blossoms. Beyond this again are 
high walls that, though they effectually keep out all view, 
except that of the calm sky above them, and strongly sug- 
gest the idea of a prison pleasure-ground, yet keep out at 
the same time all idle intruders ; only those who hold the key 
of the place are allowed to enter there. 

Many and many a time have Gertrude and Leonard paced 
to and fro that gravelled walk in earnest conversation when 
their day's work was done. Lowly as the place is, it is 
thronged with sweet memories to them. 

Gertrude went there for her first walk when she came to 
the curate's house as a happy bride. T\ie ca\ii\ tx^" 
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waveless water as it reflects the passing clouds has been the 
mute witness to many of her moods of joy and sorrow, hope 
and depression. 

Husband and wife have settled many of their plans, and 
held many consultations there ; and now, when the " dis- 
turbing element " (the Burges and their doings) is banished 
from the conversation — ^thoughts, words, and confidences 
flow on as hopefully as ever. 

Eastown is essentially an ugly place, and the curate's 
house has the disadvantage of being in the ugliest part of 
it For the sake of low rent and moderate taxes, of 
roomy apartments and many of them, Leonard and his 
wife are content to ignore the dinginess of the street, 
one side of which is formed by warehouses and high walls. 

At the back of the house are timber-yards, gas-works, 
nursery-gardens, and the reservoir before mentioned. Not 
one atom of loveliness or poetry can be extracted from the 
whole neighbourhood ; it is hopelessly common-place, dull, 
and uninteresting. 

No poetry do I say? Ah! there are living poems and 
deep passionate experiences in the lives and doings of the 
crowded inhabitants of Eastown that Leonard Thwaites 
knows well 

There is hardly a home in the whole place but he is 
familiar with its circumstances and surroundings. He knows 
where the aching hearts, the sleepless eyes, the plaints of 
sorrow, and the low murmurs of despondency are, and he 
is to be found in these places with words of comfort and 
consolation. Hardly a man or woman in the whole place 
but turns to him for advice and sympathy. 

Gertrude sometimes found fault with the dull street in 
the early part of her married life, but now she never has time 
even to think about it. Her hands and thoughts are full to 
overflowing with the caring for her large family, and with 
the thousand and one duties that ever fall into the lot of a 
nght-thinking, earnest, energetic pastor's wife. 
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"Besides, who can be dull where Leonard is?" she 
laughingly asks. " His mind has never become cramped 
or fettered by uncongenial surroundings, and why should I 
complain ? " 

Gertrude has the truest, deepest love for her husband — 
one might almost say there is reverence in her attachment, 
mingled as it is with perfect affection. Leonard sometimes 
appears only a grave, pre-occupied, thoughtful man to the 
mere outer world, but she knows what a bright, sunshiny 
nature lives in his heart, and what precious little traits of 
tender softness there are hidden away under his gravity. 

She is ever ready to confess his superiority to herself, and 
is content to look up to him with undoubted trust, holding 
his opinion as the right one, his judgment as without a flaw. 
Some may call her too partial perhaps, or blind even to her 
husband's failings ; but she has no desire to be more clear- 
sighted, and goes on holding her opinion still. 

After all, there are few men like Leonard Thwaites is, 
both as husband and pastor. We all know Gertrude's testi- 
mony of him as the former, and the voice of his people 
would be nearly as energetic in praise of him as the latter, 
for they all love him. 

. Not less is he zealous in his sacred calling that so many 
of his thoughts must of necessity be given to the prosaic, 
ever-returning cares of his family — for scanty means bring 
many cares. But he has a way of looking beyond and 
above the mere events of time to a goal that is as un- 
changing and glorious as all below is shifting and anxious 
and unsatisfying. Gertrude is apt to grow .desponding at 
times, but rare are the occasions when it may not be said of 
Leonard — 

** The heart that trusts for ever smgs, 
And feels as light as it had wings : 
A well of peace within it springs, 

Come good or ill ; 
Whatever to-day, to-morrow brings, 

Itis God's will.'* 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE VISIT TO GREY TOWERS. % , 

FEW days afterwards Leonard goes to call on the 
new squire. Gertrude has protested against 
wending her weary way up the hills and along 
the dusty road, and ere long her husband thinks 
she was quite right, and is heartily glad she has remained at 
home, for even he feels oppressed with the fervid heat and 
glare of that July day. True, his progress along the road 
has been anything but straight walking, for he has diverged 
from the beaten track more than once to visit some of his 
people whose homes lie along his route. 

Now he leaps over a stile to call on Farmer Hunt, down 
at the Meadow farm, and that is fully a mile out of his way. 
Again, he has gone down to Nance Hunter's cottage in the 
valley, nearly as far off in another direction. He has stopped 
half an hour to read to the old woman, who has been bed- 
ridden these two years, and who ever looks on her pastor's 
visits as bright spots in her very dreary life. 

These and sundry other calls of the like nature make the 
journey long and tedious ; the heat, almost tropical, is nearly 
as much as he can bear ; so it is like plunging into another 
atmosphere when at last Leonard reaches the lane leading 
direct to the house. 

There the trees nearly meet over his head; the long 
sweep of grassy pasture sloping down to the brink of the 
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cool river refreshes his eyes and calms his brow. Still, he 
is very tired and very sun-scorched when, just at noon-day, 
he passes through the lodge-gates of Grey Towers. 

It will be false to say he is altogether unmoved as he 
goes in and once more treads the familiar pathway round 
the lawn, and looks up at the grand old trees under which 
so many of his bygone hours were passed. What volumes 
and volumes he has read through while seated on that very 
bench beneath that old wych elm ! and how often he has 
turned away from the printed pages to read the varying ones 
of nature, and to watch the varied effects of light and shade 
in the dancing leaves of the long drooping branches. 

Yonder picturesque giant of a beech was a favourite tree 
of his also in those days. Time has not changed it much. 
The grey bark is still gilded and tinted with lichens — the 
high-growing roots, with their velvety cushions of soft green 
moss, form just such inviting seats as ever. 

Squire Surges has not yet banished the old timber from 
the place, and for this Leonard in his heart thanks him ; 
but he soon discovers most other once familiar objects have 
altogether vanished from sight. The interior of the house 
is marvellously altered — furniture, pictures, carpets, orna- 
ments, painting and gilding have changed the very character 
of the place. The curate can hardly recognize Aunt Hetty's 
once sombre-looking house. 

As he walks through the hall, mounts the broad staircase, 
and enters the drawing-room, the door of which is thrown 
open by a footman in gorgeous livery, he is conscious of a 
confused flush of brilliant colouring, a succession of heaped- 
up luxuries. 

Leonard looks round him with amaze as at some grand 
transformation scene. The old place has cast off its dingy 
hues and lurking shadows, and beams forth like a blooming 
bride in all the freshness of radiant beauty. 

Stately mirrors reflect back glittering ornaments^ books» 
with rich bindings shine forth from the laXAt^, \i^TiXi^v 
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screens and various embroidered things proclaim the skill 
of feminine fingers, silk and lace curtains shade the windows, 
dainty vases, costly upholstery, stands of rare exotics, and 
groups of fragrant blossoms meet his gaze. 

Surely there is enough here to please and satisfy his eye. 
Leonard notes it all dreamily — ^he is trying to recognize the 
old rooms where so many of his days have been spent 
Once every nook and comer of the house was familiar to 
him — a thousand pleasant recollections endear Grey 
Towers to his memory ; but now all seems new and foreign. 

He even sighs over the change, for he recollects many 
other things besides mere outward adornments have altered 
also. He is a stranger now where once he was a loved and 
welcome inmate. 

His reverie is brought to an end by Tom Burges coming 
quickly into the room with outstretched hand, — 

" Ha, Thwaites ! they told me you were here, and 'pon 
my word I'm glad to see you. You had no end of courage, 
though, to walk all the way from Eastown on this broiling 
morning." 

" It was sultry coming along the road the first part of my 
journey ; but over here, below the hill, you seem cool and 
pleasant enough. I should say there are some degrees of 
difference in the temperature." 

" No doubt, no doubt ! the country is better wooded on 
this side, and the view of the river refreshes one, I think. 
You'll stop to luncheon with us, I hope ? My wife will be 
in presently." 

While Tom talks rapidly on, Leonard Thwaites has time 
to look at him, and he thinks time has dealt very leniently 
with his outward appearance. 

True, he has grown a trifle stouter and a great deal balder, 
but there is the same hard, ruddy face, the same plentifiil 
crop of bushy, tawny whiskers, the same keen, restless, 
deep-set eyes, and the same quick nervous manner of former 
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The squire is perfectly well dressed in the newest and 
most fashionably-cut suit of light country costumes — his 
chain is massive, his diamond rings large and valuable. 

Leonard fumbles in his pocket, and presently brings out 
his wife's visiting-card — that convenient, magic paste-board 
representative that is supposed to count as a visit in 
society. 

" Gertrude could not attempt the long walk here. You 
and Mrs. Burges must excuse her calling while the weather 
is so oppressive.'* 

" To be sure, my dear fellow I By-the-bye, we must see 
about getting Mrs. Thwaites here without giving her the 
trouble to walk such a distance. Ill speak to my wife about 
it. But here she comes to answer for herself." 

Nothing can exceed the squire's urbanity. He can well 
afiford to be gracious in his manner to his kinsman now. If 
there is a slight gleam of triumph in his keen, clear eye, 
Leonard at any rate does not in the least detect it. 

Mrs. Burges sweeps into the room with all the fuss and 
rustle of rich new attire. Her dress is a little too fine for 
morning wear, but she is all too inexperienced of fashionable 
life at present to be aware of that 

She welcomes Leonard graciously, and warmly seconds 
Tom's invitation to luncheon. 

"When will it be ready, Hannah?" asks her husband. 

"The bell will ring in about half an hour." 

"All right, then. Thwaites, if you have no objection, 
we'll have a look about the place. Should you like to see 
my stables and dairies ? " 

"Very much; no doubt you have made many alterations." 

"You may well say that," remarks Mrs. Burges with a 
laugh ; " Tom makes a perfect hobby of his improvements 
and inventions. I tell him I'm sure he dreams about them, 
for they're never out of his head for long together." 

"Well, I like that, Hannah; you care quite as much 
about having things nice as I do myself " 
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"But mine is in-door work, and I don't meddle with 
your horses and stables." 

Tom and the squire go out together, and are soon deeply 
engrossed in examination of the new buildings that with 
large doors, ground-glass casements, and airy stalls, lodge 
the squire's horses in most luxurious fashion. 

They look at the model dairies, admire the marble 
shelves, and glazed tile floorings, glance at the pans of 
milk, golden with their wealth of cream, and pause before 
the pats of butter that repose, fresh and cool, on the marble 
slabs. 

Tom shows his guest about in a grand, explanatory, off- 
hand sort of way, that considering the relative position of 
the two men is rather amusing — at least it might have been 
so to a looker-on, but Leonard, in his dreamy way, does 
not see half Tom shows him, for he is looking about for old 
familiar things, the faintest vestiges of which are more 
admired by him than all the new improvements, for he 
sees them through the dim veil of memories his presence 
in the old place wakens up. 

Tom elects to ignore Leonard's former interest in Grey 
Towers. For any allusion he makes, he might have been 
the greatest stranger from some distant part of the earth 
come there to look at it for the first time. And yet by 
relationship, Leonard has by far the best right to possession, 
and once he had a greater prospect of being owner of the 
place than Tom himself. 

At length the luncheon bell rings out, proclaiming to the 
neighbourhood, by its loud tones, the squire's family are 
going to eat and drink. Tom and Leonard hear the sound 
also, and turn their steps towards the house, rather to the 
relief of the latter, who has felt much more pain than 
pleasure in reviewing scenes that are at once so familiar 
and yet so strange to him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AN INVITATION. 




T is late in the afternoon when at last the curate 
reaches home. Gertrude, the very first spare 
moment she can get, runs to the study, hoping to 
have a full and particular account of his visit to 
Grey Towers. 

But the scene that meets her eyes makes her pause at 
the door, then creep noiselessly into the room. 

Leonard is fast asleep in his arm-chair, his head thrown 
back in an uneasy position, his whole attitude that of a 
man who is fairly worn out with weariness of mind and body. 

Lotty, his favourite companion, and " study kitten," as he 
is wont to call her, is lying in his arms in a sound slumber 
also. Her rich masses of sunny curls are clustering like 
floss silk on his shoulder > her sweet, calm, pink face looks 
like a very rose-bud as it nestles against his black coat 

Gertrude, with a soundless step, goes over to the open 
window, the air from which is swaying the curtain to and 
fro behind Leonard's head with a dangerous draught ; she 
closes it gently, draws down the blind to shut out the 
slanting rays of the setting sun, and then quietly stands 
contemplating the group. 

Her husband looks very pale ; there are deep lines on his 
brow she has not noticed before, and there is an expression of 
anxiety in his countenance that touches Gertrude's very heart. 

" I ought to have gone to Grey Towers mttv\vVni^'' TaM?»^'& 
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she. "What a selfish creature I was to shrink from 
encountering the mere fatigue, when I might have kept him 
from feeling the going there so much ! Of coiu^e it was a 
trial to him to see the dear old place under such circum- 
stances — he, a mere stranger in what was once a well-loved 
home. Poor old fellow ! how it must have half broken his 
heart; mere bodily fatigue would never make him sleep 
like that'* 

Then with a low sigh, Gertrude slips out of the room, 
and leaves the sleeping pair to their repose. 

The intense heat and closeness of the weather culminates 
at length in a heavy thunder-storm. In the evening Mrs. 
Thwaites sits with her work at a small round table near the 
dining-room window, and tries to set in her stitches despite 
the fast gathering darkness. The rain comes down in torrents, 
forming miniature inky rivulets in the dirty street outside. 

Presently Leonard comes in from the study, still looking 
pale and weary. 

" I Ve shut up my books, Gerty ; for I find my head won't 
stand much study this evening." 

"What can be the matter with you? "asked Gertrude 
quickly. 

" Nqthing much, I believe ; perhaps I have been feeling 
the effects of the coming thunder-storm." 

He draws a chair near the round table and watches the 
dreary splash of the rain outside. 

" This rain will do a great deal of good. Burges was 
telling me this morning the ground is all cracked and broken 
into fissures with the intense dryness. By-the-bye, I have a 
note in my pocket for you, Gerty." 

" For me ! Who is it from ? " 

" It is merely an invitation from Mrs. Burges ; she wants 
us to dine at Grey Towers to-morrow week." 

" Oh, Leonard ! need we go there ? " 

" I half accepted the invitation, Gerty. Mrs. Burges was 
so overwhelmingly pressing — but of course if you really have 
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any great objection to going, the remedy is in your own 
hands — ^you can decline for us both." 

" It isn't that I altogether object, Leonard, but it seems 
so strange to be on visiting terms there. I verily believe 
all Eastown had decided you and Tom Burges were to be 
mortal foes. Everybody here says it was all by trickery 
he got Aunt Hetty to make that odious will in his own 
favour, to the exclusion of Ealph and yourself." * 

"Strange how a rumour of that sort takes root and spreads." 

" But if it is not a rumour, Leonard — but a real, positive 
fact, oughtn't you to show some resentment about it ? People 
here say Aunt Hetty's own maid was a paid spy in Tom's 
service, and that every single thing that went on at Grey 
Towers or Eastown, was reported to him during Mrs. Burges 
last years. Did Tom say much about her, or her strange 
will, this morning ? " 

"Aunt Hetty's name was never once mentioned, and 
mind you, Gertrude, I don't think Tom considers the will 
at all a strange one. He is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
accepts his inheritance as a right" 

" Satisfied ! I should think he is satisfied, now he has got 
all he has been scheming for," exclaims Gertrude in an in- 
dignant tone of voice, and with a very visible flashing of her 
brown eyes. 

" Now don't get angry, little woman ! We shall never 
know the true state of the case, I suppose — so it behoves us 
not to be prejudiced by these reports that after all may be 
but the hatching of some mischievous minds. For myself 
I dare not be actuated either by malice or envy towards 
Tom ; nay, I would not encourage those hateful feelings in 
my heart towards him for ten times the value of Grey Towers." 

Mrs. Thwaites breaks off her cotton with a jerk, and tries 
to thread her needle in the dim twilight, to the great danger 
of spoiling her sight — but she does not reply — ^and presently 
the curate adds, — 

" The more I consider the case the more I am eowN\wc.^^ 
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that it is clearly my duty to meet present circumstances 
with the spirit of charity that * hopeth all things, endureth 
all things, and never faileth.' '* 

" I believe you are right after all, Leonard," replies his 
wife meekly, as she folds up her work, having fairly given up 
trying to sew in the dark. 

" I think so, Gerty, and I am glad you agree with me." 

" Did you hear any news at Grey Towers ? What was 
Tom talking about ? " 

" His chief topic of conversation, apart from his own 
affairs, was about our non-resident rector," 

"Does he know Mr, Gurling?" 

" No, but he seems well acquainted with his doings, and 
he was very energetic in condemning him for living away 
from his parish. He said it was too bad for him to draw 
all the income and leave me all the work." 

" Ah ! that is an old grievance, Leonard. What did you 
say?" 

" I told him Mr. Gurling enjoys better health at Cannes 
than in England, and I said he visited Eastown every year 
and spends a couple of months here. But both Tom and 
Sir Stanley West agreed that a parish cannot be worked 
properly in the absence of its rector. I could not gainsay 
that opinion, you know." 

" That was rather hard on you, the curate of the parish, 
Leonard ! " 

Mr. Thwaites shrugs his shoulders slightly, and goes on. 
He knows Gertrude loves a gossip, so he tells her what he 
remembers of the conversation. 

" Sir Stanley particularly lamented the inefifectual clerical 
provision for the place, he even hinted the work could not 
be rightly done." 

"Just like Sir Stanley's' coarseness and want of tact. 
I suppose he was as rude as he can be to you, Leonard ? " 

" Oh ! no, Gerty, he was remarkably civil — scrupulously 
so, except in regard to the hit at me I have just mentioned." 
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" I was not aware he was on such friendly terms at Grey 
Towers." 

" Yes, he seems quite at home there. He called in at 
luncheon time, and I left him there when I came away." 

" This the first time you have encountered him since that 
affair, isn't it, Leonard ? " 

" Yes, he has carefully avoided me hitherto, and even 
taken great trouble in doing so." 

Here the entrance of Sarah, bearing the supper tray, put 
a stop to further conversation on the subject, so it is right 
to explain the " affair" to which Gertrude alluded was a 
sad village scandal, that happened a short time before Sir 
Stanley's wife died, and in which the Baronet had been 
very prominently mixed up. 

The curate gave him his opinion on that occasion with 
such undisguised truth and energy, that Sir Stanley, glowing 
all over with rage, had exclaimed in high passion, — 

" You forget whom you are speaking to, sir ! Perhaps you 
imagine you are lecturing one of your clod-hopping con- 
gregation who is bound to listen to you." 

But Mr. Thwaites had answered calmly, — 

" I don't in the least forget who you are. Sir Stanley 
West. I remember you are a Baronet, and that is all the 
more reason why you should act as a gentleman." 

This had enraged Sir Stanley beyond all bounds — for 
conscience will make cowards of the guilty, who often fume 
and bluster to hide their conviction of error. He withdrew 
himself and his people from attendance at Eastown Church, 
and went any distance rather than meet Leonard, whom he 
henceforth denominated as " That prig of a parson." 

One good thing, however. The scandal was brought to 
a sudden stop, and since the time it had happened the 
Baronet had never come in contact with the " parson " who 
had not hesitated to speak out the truth boldly. 

Strange their first interview should have taken place under 
the roof of Grey Towers ! 

£ 2 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE squire's wife ENTERTAINS COMPANY. 

iERTRUDE makes no further objection about 
going to Grey Towers. In her spare moments, 
which are not many, she busies herselfin making 
the needful preparations for so important a visit. 

She has an innate sense of the fitness of things, and will 
not on any account appear at the dinner table in apparel 
unsuited to the occasion. Her wardrobe has of late fallen 
into that indescribable state of fadedness and scantiness, 
meagreness and poverty, a limited income and laige family 
are so apt to bring about 

It even causes Gertrude some mental perplexity before 
she can find out whether she has anything fit to wear. 

At last she remembers a pale grey dress, bought a bargain 
a couple of years ago, but which has never been made up, 
from its being considered fragile and unserviceable in texture, 
and delicate and ephemeral in tint 

This is now brought out from its folds of tissue paper, cut 
out and fashioned by her own fingers into a very pretty, 
becoming, modem-looking dress. 

When the day arrives, and she puts her dress on, and 
adds to her adornment a set of pink coral ornaments, she 
seems a vision of splendour to her boys. 

Greater still is the delight of Harry and Lenny when the 
squire's carriage, with its two prancing horses, stands before 
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their door in the dingy street, and when papa and mamma 
get in, and are whirled away out of sight 

It is all like a fairy tale to Lenny. He conjures up 

visions of the wonderful scenes of grandeur and bliss that 

must await them at Grey Towers, and he vainly entreats 

Sarah to let him stay up that he may see the carriage bring 

' them back again. 

Mrs. Burges has said in her note they are to be " quite 
alone " — merely a " family party ; " but in reality she makes 
great preparations, and invites several guests. 

It is her first formal entertainment since she has been 
mistress there ; and to say the lady of the house is anxious 
and excited, will be to describe her feelings in very mild 
terms mdeed. 

Sir Stanley West has promised to come, and so have half- 
a-dozen others of their neighbours — county people who are 
accustomed to " good style,'* Mrs. Burges says. 

So all the capabilities of Grey Towers are put in requisi- 
tion. The dinner is to be a marvel of gastronomic triumph, 
and the greatest puzzle to poor Mrs. Burges has been to 
learn the names of the fine French dishes, the " entries " 
and "entremets." 

Like many other people who have grown rich and risen 
in the social scale late in life, Mrs. Burges does not take 
gracefully to her advancement in the world, but has brought 
a great deal of fiiss and fluster with her into her altered 
position. 

Although her possessions have enlarged so considerably, 
her nature has not enlarged in proportion. In many ways 
glimpses and hints of old manners and habits will crop up to 
the surface, despite her endeavours. 

The dinner-table is laid out with bright new plate fresh 
from the shop. The glass is the finest modem cut crystal, 
and flowers and ferns light up the scene with grace and 
beauty. 

Mrs. Burges watches for the tempoiaiy iJa^^xvs:^ ^l ^^ 
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footman from the room, and then runs in to take a critical 
survey of the preparations. 

" Nothing can be grander or more elaborate than this ! " 
is her delighted comment as she glances up and down the 
table. 

" To think / should be giving a dinner party in this style. 
I wonder what the Grey's and Somer's out at Kingston 
would say if they could only take a peep here just now ? 
I'm sure even Sir Stanley West and the county people couldn't 
have it nicer in their own houses." 

Then lifting up her eyes to take another look she glances 
out of the window and sees to her amazement Alice and 
her two youngest brothers coming slowly up the fields, 
laughing and talking, and bearing great burdens of reeds 
and wild flowers in their baskets. 

Alice, whom she believes to be at that moment shut up 
in lier room upstairs with Laura, her maid, dressing her, and 
trying to make her look her best at the dinner party ! 

"It is altogether too tiresome of Alice. She requires 
watching just like a child," exclaims Mrs. Burges as she 
goes to the hall door to meet her with a quick reproof. 

" How silly you are, Alice ! Here you have been running 
and tearing about in the blazing heat till your face is all 
burnt and scorched like a gipsy's. Why didn't you keep 
quiet in your room this afternoon ? " 

"Because the boys asked me to go out with them, 
mamma. We've had such a charming run down in the 
fields by the river's side." 

" You seem quite to forget we're having a dinner party 
this evening, Alice. You'll look a perfect fright with your 
flushed cheeks," exclaims her mother, giving her a look of 
angry scrutiny. 

" Oh, no, mamma ! I didn't forget. I've left myself a 
good half-hour for dressing," and Alice gives her basket 

flowers to Victor, and runs through the hall and up the 
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Mrs. Burges follows with a more stately step ; her rich 
apple-green dress and lace flounces training behind, and her 
dead-gold ornaments flashing a subdued light as she enters 
her daughter's room to continue her vexed remonstrance. 

Laura is speedily siunmoned to attend to her duties, and 
has many charges given her to see all is properly done. 

Ere long Alice emerges from her room again in a pretty 
white dress, and with her hair in a thick glossy coil round 
her head. Her pulses are toned down now, and the flush 
has died out of her cheeks. 

She looks very imlike the young hoyden who has so lately 
called forth the maternal reproof. 

"Will I do now, mamma?" asks she in a subdued tone. 

"Yes, pretty well, child;" and Mrs. Burges lets her eyes 
rest for a moment with gratified pride on the young girl who 
stands before her. 

" Alice, love, I don't like that white geranium in your 
hair. Real flowers are so paltry, and look faded and poor 
so soon. Go and put in the* handsome pearl comb I 
bought you ; it will just suit your dress. Make haste, 
child ; I see Sir Stanley West coming in at the gates." 

Alice, who has her own theory about "real flowers," 
does not argue the point ; she only says, as she is leaving 
the room, " Oh, mamma, is Sir Stanley coming here again 
so soon ? " 

" Can't you see he is, Alice ? and very kind and polite 
of him, too. A man who has engagements without number 
like he has shows great friendliness in accepting our invi- 
tations." 

Mrs. Burges speaks out impatiently, for Alice is the only 
one of the family not duly impressed with the Baronet's 
wonderful good nature ; neither can she be brought to 
sound his praises as the others do. 

At this period of their acquaintance she merely looks on 
him as a rather tiresome, middle-aged man, full of preju- 
dices and contradictions. He provokes Yvet ^X. >ams5»^^>J^ 
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his familiarity, awes her with his pompous manner, and 
sometimes shocks her with his out-spoken opinions. 

A man whom she would instinctively avoid, or treat with 
utter indifference if he will only allow her to follow her in- 
clination ; but of late he has made a point of being ex- 
tremely attentive to her, and treats her with a conspicuous 
deference that greatly annoys her. 

Alice cannot understand his manner in the least. She 
has not yet even suspected the dreams of ambition the 
Baronet's attentions are already arousing in the minds of 
other members of her family. They, at any rate, have 
already begun to understand the attraction that lures him 
so often to Grey Towers. 

If Mrs. Burges can altogether divest herself of anxiety 
about her entertainment she will see that everything is 
proving a success. The dinner is well served, and conver- 
sation goes on with a soft pleasant murmur round the table. 

But the feeling of old days is still clinging to her, and 
she cannot throw it aside. 

Formerly, on the rare occasions when they had company 
at the little villa at Kingston, every dish, every preparation 
was due to the manipulation of her own skilful fingers. 

She knew the number of eggs in the custard, the secret 
of the patties, tarts, and jellies. 

So now she thinks more about the dinner than she need. 
She forgets the head cook is the responsible person, and 
she watches the serving with a flushed face and anxious 
eye, too eager even to notice the murmur of talk that is 
going on round her. 

Leonard sits next the Rector of Stopeley — an old college 
friend of his, and they are soon deep in conversation. 
Books — dear to both of them — are discussed with interest ; 
University chums are inquired after, and Leonard is sur- 
prised to find how many of his old companions — long lost 
sight of— have found their way to the front rank, and are 
doing good action in the world's battle-field. 
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Their names are heard of now linked with some deed or 
work of note. 

" Whilst I have been vegetating down here at Eastown," 
remarks Leonard, smiling. 

Smiling, though he recollects he also once hoped great 
things for himself that never came to pass ; smiling, though 
he recalls to his memory how sadly and tamely his hopes 
have toned down. 

His circle is narrowed now. Instead of finding himself 
known to fame he is merely a hard-worked curate, forgotten 
or little cared for by the great world, yet striving with his 
whole heart to be usefiil in his day and generation for his 
Master's sake. 

Leonard's life is not an idle one. No fear of his mind 
rusting through inaction. He has too much intellectual 
employment ; too much work in his parish, and too many 
family ties for anything of that sort. 

In his own earnest way he is making " footprints " as 
deep as those his old college chums are making, and that 
are firmer and more enduring than those planted in the 
" sands of time." 

Sir Stanley West talks to the squire, while his eyes indus- 
triously follow every look or stir of Alice's. Gertrude, who 
feels far more inclined to sit quietly, than to take a promi- 
nent part in the conversation going on round her, hears 
scraps and snatches of what Tom is saying. 

He has already taken up the " role" of a man of substance, 
talks largely of my horses, my carriages, my crops, my 
tenants, my improvements. Sir Stanley seems to be quizi- 
cally humouring his brag for a purpose of his own, drawing 
him out, to amuse himself, Gertrude thinks. 

After dinner, when the ladies are entertaining each other 
in the drawing-rooms, Alice goes over to the curate's wife 
and shyly seats herself beside her on the sofa. 

"Do you think Grey Towers much altered?" asks 
she. 
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"I was never here till to-day," replies Gertrude, with a 
smile. 

She likes the fair face. of the young girl with its thoughtful 
expression and half-veiled look of sadness, and has caught 
herself wondering more than once how father and daughter 
can be so utterly unlike each other — cast, as it were, in 
altogether such different moulds. 

" Ah, I forgot ! " exclaims Alice, in some confusion, as 
she recollects the history she has heard of Aunt Hetty's 
obstinate objection to Leonard's marriage with the fortune- 
less Miss Ashton. 

" I think Grey Towers extremely pretty, and much more 
genial and home-like than I had pictured it. One generally 
forms some opinion of a place they have never entered, 
and I quite made up my mind this house must be very old- 
fashioned and very gloomy," continues Gertrude, as she 
glances back at the large, handsomely furnished rooms. 

The soft light from wax candles is mingling faintly with 
the fading rays of sunset ; and the rooms, which in broad 
daylight may be condemned by artistic taste as having too 
gorgeous and too varied a display of colours, are now mel- 
lowed down to an harmonious softness of tints. 

Alice glances round the room as Gertrude has done. 
• ^ Yes, I think the rooms may be called * pretty ; ' but it 
is the kind of prettiness one meets with anywhere. They 
are like a piece of the Crystal Palace, and a bit of the show- 
places at Hunt's and Storr's, all mingled up together. There 
are rooms in this house I like far better than the drawing- 
rooms.'' 

" The library, I suppose ? " suggests Gertrude. 

" Oh yes, I like the library. It is all done up with dark 
oak and cool green velvet But the room I prefer to all 
others is in the East Tower. Oh ! it is such a quaint, dear 
little nook. Some of Aunt Hetty's old, old things that 
must have belonged to her great, great grandmother before 
her, have been put there. The rich silk-flowered and 
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embroidered curtains are splendid j and there are gems of 
cabinets, and such nice slender, painted chairs. I wish 
there was light enough, I would take you there now and 
show you everything. Will you come to Grey Towers 
some morning and go over the place with me ? " 

"Thank you. You are very kind," replies Gertrude 
hesitatingly. 

"Would you like to see the garden, Mrs. Thwaites? 
There is still light enough to take a peep there." 

" I should like it very much." 

" Then come with me. There's a way through the con- 
servatory. The steps take us to the upper terrace." 

The curate's wife follows her new friend through the well- 
filled greenhouse the squire has lately erected. They pause 
now and then to notice some of the plants, and soon find 
themselves beyond the sound of the low voices of the 
guests, and out in the soft, still air of the summer's 
evening. 




CHAPTER X. 




ALICE BURGES' CONFIDENCES. 

HE pleasant breeze sweeps past them laden with 

odours from heliotrope, honeysuckle and jasmine. 

Flowers in profusion are everywhere. Pyramids 

of pillar roses, all a mass of blossom, ribbon 

beds in a perfect flush of colour. Gertrude looks round 

her with delight. 

"What multitudes of sweet flowers! You must enjoy 
this place very much, Miss Burges." 

" I do enjoy it ; but you will think me very hard to please 
when I tell you there are places in the garden more to my 
taste than this. Here, the very profusion of colours bewil- 
ders one, but I could show you shady nooks and retired 
spots where you might fancy yourself miles away from any 
human habitation. I wish we had more light, we should 
hardly see anything down there now." 

" I'm afraid not, the twilight is coming on rapidly." 

" Well, some other time I will take you down to the fer- 
neries, and banks, and tangles. Ralph always liked the 
lower garden best. Do you know Ralph Burges, Mrs. 
Thwaites?" 

" No, I never saw him ; but my husband and he are old 
friends, and very attached ones too. He is a near relative 
of yours, I beHeve ? " 

" Oh, no, not at all a near one. There is a mere family 
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" Where is Mr. Ralph Burges now ? " asks Gertrude. 

She turns towards Alice, who is standing quite still, look- 
ing dreamily down the garden, over which shadows are 
beginning to gather. 

" I wish I knew, Mrs. Thwaites. Oh ! I wish I knew 
where he is," exclaims the girl eagerly. "I hoped you 
could give me some tidings about him. We never hear 
from him now; and perhaps he is dead and buried out in 
some lonely foreign place." 

" I trust not. Miss Burges — that would indeed be a sad 
fate for him." 

''His life has been all sadness, I think; and oh! he 
deserves a far better lot. There is not one in the whole 
wide world as good, and noble, and unselfish as poor 
Ralph." 

Alice lays her hand on Mrs. Thwaites' arm, and the 
curate's wife looks at her companion with surprise. Her 
cheeks are flushed, her lips quivering, her eyes full of large 
tears that have gathered, and are just ready to overflow 
their bounds and burst forth. 

" If this is mere friendship for Ralph Burges, its signs are 
of a remarkably demonstrative character." 

" I suppose you know him very intimately. Miss Burges ? " 

" Call me Alice, please, and then I will tell you." 

" I will gladly call you Alice, my dear child, if you wish 
me to do so." 

Miss Burges slips her hand within Gertrude's arm, and 
draws her gently away into the shadow of some acacia trees 
near, and there they stand, their light dresses hidden in the 
leafy gloom. 

Little did Gertrude once imagine she could ever take 
real interest in any one member of Tom's family, yet now 
she stands arm in arm with his daughter, her head bent to 
catch her whispers, and her whole heart full of sympathy 
for the poor girl's sorrow. 

Not all at once did the sentences come out \ tKei^ v^^x^ 
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tears and pauses between, mingled with soothings and words 
of comfort from Gertrude. 

" He stayed at our house months at a time, Mrs. Thwaites, 
and I was engaged to him for a whole year. Oh ! what a 
happy precious year it was, and we looked forward to being 
married some day, for both my mother and father approved 
of our engagement then." 

" Have you heard from Ralph since Aunt Hetty's death, 
Alice ? " 

"Never once; but he came to England some months 
before it happened, on purpose to try and be reconciled to 
her. Papa was staying at Grey Towers at the time, and, of 
course, did all he could to act as mediator between them, 
but did not succeed." 

Gertrude has her own opinion about the kind of mediator 
Tom was likely to make, but she does not express her 
thought aloud ; she only says : — 

" That was a great pity." 

" Oh, it was a pity, Mrs. Thwaites. Things might have 
turned out so differently had they been reconciled. Since 
papa has had Grey Towers left to him, poor Ralph seems 
to have dropped out of our world. I never hear his name 
mentioned; I dare not speak of him. No letters ever come 
from him. Everything about him seems a blank, a silent, 
awful blank." 

The quick tears have burst their bounds now, and Alice 
weeps bitterly, as she clings to Gertrude's arm, and yields 
herself to an agony of grief. 

The curate's wife looks on, much moved, but sorely 
puzzled what to do. 

At last Alice rouses herself. 

" If your husband should ever hear from my poor Ralph, 
will you promise to let me know, Mrs. Thwaites ? And if 
he should ever find out where he is, and write to him, will 
you ask him to say I have never once changed towards 
him, and that I trust him still." 
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" We must talk of this again, Alice. I'm quite sure 
Leonard does not know where Ralph is at present. Don't 
give way to despair, my dear child ; remember the ordering 
of these things lies in far wiser hands than ours. Trust 
more to Him, Alice ; He knows best what is good for us." 

" Oh ! I am smre of that, Mrs. Thwaites, though I can't 
feel it is so sometimes. It seems so hard not to know 
whether my poor Ralph is living or dead. I can't sleep at 
night for thinking and wondering about it." 

Steps are now heard coming near, and Alice hastily dries 
up her tears as Sir Stanley and her brother are seen making 
their way towards them. 

" The odious man ! " exclaims Alice softly, as that worthy 
comes up towards them with a light laugh. 

" Found at last ! how frightfully selfish of you ladies to 
hide yourselves in this way ! Philip and I have been all over 
the lower garden looking for you." 

" I thought we were sure to find you in some of Alice's 
pet retreats," adds her brother. 

" Let us go down to the wilderness again. We shall just 
be in time to startle the fays and fairies who are said to 
come out and dance in the moonlight," suggests Sir Stanley, 
as he bends down towards Alice. 

But the young lady says it is too late, and it is time to 
return to the house, so they all go in through the now 
lighted conservatory together. 

A little music, a little more conversation, and the guests 
begin to depart. Sir Stanley lingers behind to settle about 
riding over to Slopeley to-morrow with the squire and Philip. 

Then the footman announces the carriage is ready for Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Alice, who seems to have overcome her emotion by this 
time, runs down to the carriage just as Leonard and his 
wife are seated in it. 

She holds a moss-covered basket in her hand, full of 
ripe fruit 
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" I have brought these for your children, Mrs. Thwaites ; 
a peach and a nectarine for each of them. Will you say I 
sent them with my love ? " 

" Thank you very much, Alice 3 how kind and thoughtful 
of you." 

Squire Burges comes forward at the moment, and peers 
into the basket with surprise, mmgled with some curiosity, 
and with a great deal of displeasure. 

How dare Alice take on herself to dispose of the very 
best of his peaches without asking him ? Though there are 
quantities more in his houses, he has no notion of their being 
given away like that. 

" I'll give Miss Alice my opinion pretty freely, presently," 
thinks he, as he still looks grudgingly into the basket j then 
he says aloud — 

" Capital peaches these, Mrs. Thwaites \ you don't eat 
the like of them every day ; why, I'll be bound they'd fetch 
six or seven shillings a dozen in Co vent Garden Market." 

The abruptness and brusqueness of his tone startles 
Gertrude, and she sees at once what it means. 

" Send them to Covent Garden, then, for I want none of 
your fruit," is the thought that rushes into her heart as she 
detects Tom's greediness and displeasure. 

The little present is robbed of all its charm by his speech 
and manner, but if any impatient retort rises to Gertrude's 
lips, it dies away unuttered, when she meets Alice's troubled 
eyes lifted with a look of pathetic appeal to her face. 

Mrs. Thwaites recovers herself at once, and smiles her 
adieus, and holds out her hand for a friendly clasp to Alice, 
ere the carriage drives away. 

It is very luxurious that driving home through the cool 
lanes on that soft summer's evening. The stars sparkle 
down on them from the quiet blue sky, and everything looks 
calm and peaceful. 

But Gertrude, strange to say, hardly notices this, hardly 
feels she is enjo3dng her pleasant drive, hardly thinks of the 
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grand entertainment they have shared. Her whole mind is 
taken up with the glimpse oi fiunily history Alice Burges 
has unfolded to her. 

"You are very quiet, little wife; are you tired?" 

" No, Leonard, but I was thinking of Alice Burges ; I fear 
there is much trouble in store for her. Tom will never let 
her marry Ralph Bulges now.** 

And then Gertrude tells her husband the little love story 
that has been whispered to her under the shadow of the 
acacia trees. Wifelike, she believes telling her husband is 
no breach of confidence — she has never yet been able to keep 
a secret fix>m him. 

" I suspect Tom has already formed different views for 
his daughter's future." 

How do you mean, Leonard ? " 
I think he means Sir Stanley West to marry her." 
Surely you are mistaken !— Sir Stanley's first wife has 
only been dead a short time — poor heart-broken, unhappy 
creature she was." 

Leonard reckons up the time. 

" Lady West has been dead a year, Gerty. She died just 
this time last summer, you recollect ! " 

"So she did ! Well, if Alice is to marry that man, I pity 
her more than ever. But I do hope she is not doomed to be 
the second Lady West ! " 

" I hope not either — I may be mistaken in my surmise — 
Alice seems a nice, unaffected girl, a little like our 
Katie." 

" But Katie is so much younger, Leonard ! " 

" True, my dear, but the likeness is there all the same ; 
I noticed it both in feature and expression, she made me 
think of Katie more than once. I wonder when we shall 
see our child again? Sometimes I think we are doing 
wrong in letting her grow up such a stranger to us ! " 

Leonard has often said this before, and Gertrude's reply 
has generally been much the same as now. 

IB 
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" But it is for her good, Leonard, and we must make a 
little sacrifice of our feeling in the matter. Remember we 
could never afford to give her the education her godmother 
provides for her. Why, it would take more than half our 
income to keep ELatie at Madame Denton's school ! " 

" So it would, Gerty, but wouldn't a plainer education do 
for our child? Now don't think I'm ungrateful to Miss Hay 
for being such a fiiend to our 'little one,' but I feel tempted 
to wish Klatie was more under the home-rule, and was more 
one of the home-circle." 

This subject is one that often gives Leonard many mis- 
givings, he feels Klatie is growing up a positive stranger to 
them, with hopes, and ways, and ideas, all formed in an 
entirely different groove to theirs. 

True, her letters are full of loving messages, full of wishes 
for a speedy meeting, but two long years have drifted away 
since she was last at home. 

Her very disposition is getting unknown to them now, for 
two years bring changes to the heart as well as to the body, 
and at Katie's age die changes become very evident 
* News of music prizes, French prizes, German and other 
prizes, from time to time reach home j tokens of KLatie's 
skill and attention, but Leonard values these accomplish- 
ments at their true estimate. 

He often questions whether less of these things, and more 
of the guidance of the maternal eye, more of the teaching of 
the maternal counsel would not be better for her. He would 
be sure then religion was made the very foundation of the 
structure, and what were all accomplishments, what was all 
learning worth without that for its basis ? 

" I would rather have my child good than clever, I would 
rather have the grace of God in her heart than all the wis- 
dom the world can give her," has been his speech to 
Gertrude — and then the carriage rattles up through the 
rough streets of Eastown, and finally stops at their own 
door. 




CHAPTER XI. 



A TRYING WINTER. 




FTER this dinner party at Grey Towers, things settle 

down into their usual quietness in the curate's 

house. It soon becomes very evident no great 

intimacy will ever be kept up between his lowly 

household and the very imposing establishment over which 

Squire Burges rules. 

Leonard has not the slightest wish for frequerit intercourse, 
he and Tom are not more likely to be of one mind now any 
more than they had been in the days of old. 

Now the curate has once shown there is no enmity in his 
heart towards the fortunate possessor of Aunt Hetty's wealth, 
he is quite content to make no further demonstration. He 
goes on his way undisturbed by the reports that reach him 
of the grand doings at Grey Towers. 

People say Tom must have brought a fine fortune of his 
own into the estate, or even Aunt Hetty's hoarded riches 
will not stand the immense outlay. 

The squire has taken the reins with a high hand, there is 
no doubt about that No expense is spared to place Grey 
Towers on a footing with the houses of the county gentry. 
Tom allows his eldest son to keep his hunters, his dogs, and 
groom, and that worthy may often be seen out coursing with 
Sir Stanley West, or riding with the officers of Slopeley 
Barracks. 

Before the Burges' came to Grey Towers, Philip was a 
clerk in his father's office, and there was a pros^^cX^^lVca 
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being some day a respectable, energetic ship-broker. But 
now he has given up all thought of that kind, he enters 
fully into the luxury and ease of the life at Grey Towers, 
and he rides about, enjoying the sunshine of the present, and 
trying to make himself as good a sportsman as he can, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of being in utter ignorance 
about horses in general, and of field sports in particular. 

Not but what Philip means to settle some day and become 
a barrister, or a doctor, or a clergyman. He has not made up 
his mind which it shall be — ignoring, poor foolish fellow, 
that it takes half a life-time to study worthily for either of 
these professions. 

Gertrude and Alice Burges might have developed into 
true friends had opportunity been given them — ^and Alice 
would have been all the better for the friendship. It is a 
misfortune for the girl that at this period of her history she 
is altogether situated among such worldly ambitious people 
who have not a thought beyond the gold and dross of 
earth. The visitors she meets at Grey Towers may perhaps 
be higher in the social scale than her relatives are, but they 
are not one whit nobler or larger-hearted, and they alter- 
nately flatter or snub the Burges' as it suits them best at 
the minute. 

It would have been an infinite advantage had Alice 
enjoyed some of the kind motherly counsel Gertrude is so 
apt to give to those she loves, but as time goes on they 
rarely meet each other. 

Mrs. Thwaites' children are sickly that winter, and another 
little one comes to take its place in this "troublesome 
world," a fretful, delicate child, that claims a great portion of 
its mother's attention, and makes her very anxious and weary. 

Once or twice Mrs. Burges drives over to Eastown in her 
pony carriage, and each time she calls at the curate's house. 

Alice is always with her, but a kind of restraint has come 
over her manner; she makes no attempt to continue the 
dose confidence that at one time seems to open between 
elf and Gertrude. 
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The squire's wife talks eloquently to Mrs. Thwaites of her 
own afi^urs — ^the servants at Grey Towers, their doings and 
misdoings, and the worry they cause her, is a never-ending 
topic of conversation. 

If Tom has his hobbies in his improvements and inven- 
tions, his wife certainly has hers in her servants. The cook, 
the footman, the still-room maid, the page, and Laura, the 
lady's maid, are all introduced to Gertrude's notice, and 
their manners and customs descanted upon. 

Alice sits by, like the folded wood-sorrel flower, with a 
cold, hard look on her face, with firm, compressed lips, and 
a shadow that might be called sadness in her eyes, but she 
avoids meeting Gertrude's glance, so that the curate's wife 
cannot read their expression clearly. 

She cannot tell whether it is sorrow or indifference that 
makes Alice so reticent, so utterly apathetic about all her 
mother is talking, but she feels sorry to see the change 
that has fallen on the girl, and that seems to be veiling 
her youth and brightness, and driving out her hope and joy. 

Fain would she whisper words of comfort and consolation, 
but no opportunity ever oflfers during Mrs. Burges' short, 
fussy visits. 

One day when they call inj; Alice brightens a little, her 
face lights up with a flash of its old, frank expression, for 
Lotty has crept over to her side, and is pulling at her seal- 
skin jacket, asking to be taken up and nursed. 

"Why do you wish to come to me, little girl?" 

"Because you look so kind and nice, and I'm so 
tired." 

" Come up on my knee, then, my pet ! it will rest you, 
perhaps." 

Alice lifts up the child tenderly, and presses her lips on 
its pale cheeks, holds her closely folded in her arms, and 
listens to her simple prattle, while her mother is proclaiming 
aloud to Gertrude of some terrible delinquency she has dis- 
covered in the housekeeper's accounts. 

" One needs to have a mint of moxieY, >5s\^^ \^"5i!\^ ^^^ 
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Mrs. Thwaites ; nor^ you in your small household can't even 
have any idea of the immense outlay we have. Servants 
think they have only to waste, and ask, and have fresh sup- 
plies." 

"I suppose so," answers Gertrude abstractedly — she is 
watching the pair at the window, and her eye rests on Lotty 
with anxiety. 

For the child has grown very delicate of late — she has 
given up her play, and does not now amuse herself with 
books and toys, on the rug in the study, while her father 
reads and writes. She has left off being a " study-kitten," 
she says, and is never so happy as when her weary little 
head is pillowed on her mother's lap or on Leonard's 
shoulder. 

" That child of yours is pining away, Mrs. Thwaites," 
says the squire's wife abruptly ; " I lost a little one myself 
just in that way, so I know the look well." 

" Lotty seems ill, yet we can't find out what ails her." 

**ilt's just a kind of decline, I should say. She needs all the 
best nourishment that can be got — give her the strongest 
beef-tea, and chicken broth, and all that sort of thing. If 
you lived nearer us, my cook should often make her up a 
nice dainty dish." 

" I don't think Eastown lies at a very unapproachable 
distance from Grey Towers," retorts Alice, with a flush on 
her cheek, and a perceptible curl of bitterness on her lip. 

Perhaps she is thinking of that basket of finit, the only 
present she has ever volunteered to give the ciuute's wife, 
and which she was so harshly reproved about afterwards. 

Tom and his wife are just the sort of people to lavish any 
amount of good things on the sumptuous entertainments 
they are so fond of giving — money is of no account when it 
ministers to their own importance or gratification — ^but true, 
unostentatious kindness and generosity are qualities utterly 
foreign to their natures — they are both of them far too selfish 
to understand what such qualities mean. 
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So Mrs. Burges appears not to hear her daughter's remark. 
She is folding her fUr-trimmed velvet jacket closer over her 
chest, drawing up her rich silk dress, and disposing her 
sables, preparatory to stepping into the carriage. 

Alice kisses little Lotty tenderly, hands her over to 
Gertrude with a look of deep pity, and then follows her 
mother. 

The carriage outside has been the admiration of a dozen 
or so of dirty boys who have gathered as near it as the 
footman will permit They stand at a respectful distance, 
and watch it and the graceful pair of ponies with a kind of 
awe. 

Never have they seen such soft cushions ! such glossy 
mats that look like piles of fleecy wool, such tiger-skin rugs 
with scarlet borders ; and now their curiosity culminates to 
its highest point as the ladies appear and step into it — one 
of them so grand and stately, the other so handsome, and 
pale, and cold. The dirty boys look on them as beings of 
a superior order, rich and happy ! objects even of envy ! — 
at least the boys might envy them if they had time, but 
before the carriage is out of sight, they have returned to 
their game of leap frog, and ere the sound of the wheels 
has died away, merry shouting voices and bursts of laughter 
announce that the lads can be happy in their way also — 
happier perhaps than the occupants of the handsome new 
carriage. 

Never had there been such a trying winter in Eastown 
as this proved. A bad kind of low fever broke out, that 
crept along the back streets, and up the dirty slums, 
bearing off here and there one and another to their resting- 
places. 

Leonard does not spare himself through dread of the 

infection. He goes up the dark staircases, into close, 

fever-tainted rooms, and does what he can for the poor 

sufferers. 

Mr. Curling, the non-resident rector of Eastown, has left 
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a sum of money in Leonard's hands for distribution among 
the poor, but this proves sadly inadequate in the present 
emergency. 

Gertrude is put to her very wits' ends in trying to make 
up bowls of soup, and in providing scraps and portions of 
nourishment for the needy sick, from the scanty fare of her 
own household. 

It is ever a gleam of happiness to the wretched, fever- 
stricken patients when they see Leonard's well-known, 
S3rmpathizing face, bending down over their beds. It is a 
joy untold, a comfort beyond expression to hear the sweet 
messages of salvation he brings for their comfort — words of 
Jesus, stronger even than death itself. 

Many and many a poor creature as they catch the 
meaning of the " glad tidings " so prayerfully uttered, feel 
their very souls moved by the sound, their hopes grow 
brighter, and the joys of the eternal world seem to dawn 
like sun-rise on their senses, as life and its concerns fades 
from their view. 

But his duties, so constant and so trying, tell visibly on 
the curate's health. His wife grows very sad as she sees 
how weak and spiritless he becomes. 

For day after day brings its work. Strong men, smitten 
with disease, lay down their biurdens, and creep helplessly 
to their beds. Worn-out mothers are taken from the cares 
of their busy homes, and little children escape from the 
hardness of poverty, and squallor, and want, to their quiet 
resting-places in the old churchyard. 

Leonard may constantly be seen among the grass-covered 
graves now, his feet on the chill damp earth, his head 
uncovered, and his thin hair streaming in the wind, as he 
reads the words of the oft-repeated burial service, and com- 
mits young and old to the dust, in " hope of the Resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 




CHAPTER XII. 

A FADED SNOWDROP. 

IQUIRE BURGES forsakes Eastown altogether at 

this crisis. He calls it a " pest place," and makes 

his servants take him miles round by the common, 

rather than drive through one of its streets, lest a 

breath of infected air might perchance penetrate the closed- 

up windows of his carriage. 

He even leaves off going to his pew in Eastown church, 
and withdraws his family and household from attendance 
there. " The taint might possibly lurk in the atmosphere," 
he argues, " and neither he nor his people shall be subjected 
to danger." 

So they all go Sunday after Sunday to Slopeley church, 
greatly to the delight of the young housemaids, for the 
soldiers from Slopeley barracks go there also. 

Sir Stanley West generally manages to meet the Burges' 
family as they drive to church, and he rides along the whole 
five miles beside their carriage. It begins to be openly 
talked of in the whole country side now, that Alice is soon 
to be his second wife ; rumour says they are already engaged. 

At any rate Alice is often seen riding out with him, true, 
Philip or little Victor are generally of the party, but gossip 
adds, "What matter does that make? the fact seems clear 
enough." 

Mrs. Wilson, the lawyer's wife, who is supposed to know 
all the news of the parish, comes one day and tells Gertrude 
it is a " settled thing." 
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"I'm sure I wish Miss Burges every happiness," says 
Gertrude, with a sigh she cannot repress. 

"She has very little chance of happiness, my dear," 
retorts Mrs. Wilson, shaking her head in an ominous manner; 
" I could tell you tales of Sir Stanle/s unkindness to his 
first wife, that would make you sorry for the poor young 
lady who is rushing on to a similar fate." 

" I am very sorry indeed for her already," adds Gertrude 
candidly. 

"I'm sure, Mrs. Thwaites, Sir Stanley must be greatly 
improved if he does at last turn out a good husband. 
He's frightfully in debt, all brought on by his own im- 
prudence, people say, and then his temper is something 
neither you nor I could put up with, accustomed as we are 
to husbands that are quite the opposite of him." Mrs. 
Wilson warms with her subject, and exclaims, "Why, I'd 
rather give my daughter to the poorest curate in the diocese 
than to that bold, bad man, with all his rank and title ! I 
hope though, Mrs. Thwaites, you don't think me per- 
sonal in my allusions to * poor curates ; ' I quite forgot for 
the moment how closely you are interested in them." 

Gertrude laughs at the good lady's confusion. 

" Don't apologize, Mrs. Wilson — though I'm sure no 
curate could well be poorer than Leonard is, I quite endorse 
your opinion. As a needy curate's wife, I am far happier 
than I could possibly be in any other position. I hope your 
daughter will be wise enough to prefer even a poor man, 
whose heart and life are right with God, than tiie richest 
baronet under the sun, if he cares for " none of these things." 

" It seems a strange thing to me that the friends of Miss 
Burges urge on the match so much. They must take but 
short views, when they risk their child's happiness for mere 
rank. Squire Burges is frightfully ambitious, I know, and 
would do anything to get in with people of title. But 
there, if the Grey Towers' people are content, why should we 
trouble ourselves ? " 
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But Gertrude cannot agree with this last remark. She does 
trouble herself, and thinks often and anxiously of poor Alice, 
and the lot that is evidently looming near at hand for her. 

For it is true Sir Stanley has determined to win her for 
his wife, and he is not the man to relinquish any project on 
which he has set his mind. He admires her fair face and 
graceful figure, and notes that her voice is low, her manner 
natural and timid — utterly devoid indeed of that loudness 
and fastness the fashionable young ladies of Slopeley are so 
fond of affecting. He aigues that if there is a spice of 
coolness and reserve in Alice's conduct towards him, why, 
all the more reason for him to show his power by over- 
coming it Her reluctance only gives a keener zest to his 
wooing — teaches him he must conquer ere he can triumph. 

Gertrude's thoughts and hands, however, have soon full 
occupation in her own household, for Lotty grows worse and 
worse. She is gradually drooping, like a bud that has been 
blighted in the early spring. 

" An inward decline, and there is no remedy for it," the 
doctor has at length said. 

But Gertrude and Leonard hope against hope. Night and 
day they are beside the little crib, tending, watching and 
praying. All their anxiety seems now to centre on the sick 
child, who looks up to them with sad, loving, expressive 
eyes, full of the deep mysterious language of coming death. 

As it grows near the last, overworked Sarah keeps the 
other children away at the other end of the house, where 
their voices and noise cannot disturb the dying child. 

In vain is the chicken-broth held to the parched lips — 
in vain the cool jelly, the rich beef-tea ! Gertrude has 
managed to procure every single thing that has been recom- 
mended, no matter at what sacrifice to herself. The family 
meals will be scantier and more meagre for many a long 
day afterwards in consequence, but she hardly thinks of that. 

All efforts fail! Lotty's summons "home" has come, 
and no human power can keep her longer here. 
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A dark, cold, bitterly frosty January morning is dawning 
into pale grey light, while Gertrude and Leonard still bend 
over the crib. 

But the head with its clusters of golden curls is motionless 
on the pillow. The pallid face is growing cold, and the 
faint smile of death is gradually stealing over Lotty*s lips. 

'' And thus when the desolate morning 

Shines tlirough the wintry bars, 
Lo ! God has taken the snowdrop, 

To blossom beyond the stars. 
It is hard to bow in submission, 

When they think of the vacant place. 
And see on the snowy pillow 

The white, little placid face." 

The end came some time ago, yet father and mother 
still linger watching their child. Both see the awful change, 
but bolii are unwilHng to believe it has really taken place. 
At last Gertrude rises, puts her arm tenderly on Leonard's 
shoulder, and says softly, — 

" We must not grieve. Oh ! we must not grieve, for we 
have a child in Heaven now, Leonard. Only think ! one of 
our dear ones is safe with Jesus." 

Gertrude is by far the bravest on this January morning. 
Her lighter, more impressible nature soonest asserts itself. 
As her grief has been the most violent while Lotty was 
suffering, and as each wave of pain that swept over the child 
seemed to be shared by the mother also, so now the reaction 
is more evident, when all is over. 

Leonard cannot look up hopefully all at once. Bowed 
and hushed, his spirit can only utter voiceless supplications 
and laments beside his dead child. 

He knows Lotty is free from all ills for evermore, and 
yet he has not strength to exclaim at once, " The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 




CHAPTER XIII. 

CLOUDS STILL GATHER. 

[FTER a time, Gertrude grows alarmed at the dreary 
apathy that still hangs over her husband. He 
seems altogether unlike himself — so strange and 
stimned ! — so dead and spiritless ! 

She watches him with sorrow more intense than even the 
little pale face on the pillow calls forth. Lotty is at rest, 
but what change has come over Leonard ? Taking him by 
the band as she would have taken a child, she draws him 
slowly from that room of death into the study, where a fire 
has been burning all night. Hot coffee is steaming on the 
hob, and, pouring out a cup, she makes him drink it, and 
then seats herself on a low stool before him, holding his 
hand, and praying earnestly the gloom so darkly gathering 
over his mind may soon be dispersed. 

She does not know then that he has caught the fever, and 
that it is slowly and certainly gathering over him with its 
resistless force. Gertrude thinks it is fatigue and anxiety 
crushing him down ; she does not see that bodily illness is 
struggling with mental distress, and in the bitter strife 
reducing him to positive incapacity. 

She watches him with tearful eyes, and her thoughts grow 
still more anxious as time speeds rapidly on. 

" Oh ! if he will only try to rouse himself a little. Any- 
thing would be better than that leaden dullness." Then she 
draws nearer to him, and says softly, — 
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"Leonard, have you forgotten this is Sunday morning?" 

" No, Gerty, but I'm resting. There is still half an horn- 
to spare before church-time." He looks dreamily at the 
time-piece that is chiming the half-hour on the mantel shelf. 

" Have you strength to go through the service, Leonard ; 
or shall I send for the churchwardens? Perhaps they can 
get some one else to take it to-day." 

" No, there is no one that can do so — ^no clergjrman but 
me in Eastown; or, indeed, for miles round it. Besides, 
there's no time now. Don't fear for me, Gerty. My God 
has not forsaken me, though clouds hide Him from my sight 
now. He is near me still. Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him." 

There is a strange, wild light in his eyes as he speaks — an 
expression altogether new to Gertrude, and that makes her 
shudder. It seems like a kind of exaltation rising within 
him, as though he is determined to triumph over the very 
weakness that is crushing him down. 

When he begins to get ready for going out, Mrs. Thwaites 
slips out of the room silently, with a prayer at her heart for 
her husband. She dresses Lenny speedily, and tells him to 
go to church with his father. 

" The boy's prattle will perhaps compose him a little," 
muses she. " Oh I what a trial for my poor Leonard to 
have to appear before his people thus. God in His mercy 
help and support him !" 

It is with a sinking heart she watches him walk slowly 
down the street, holding Lenny by the hand. 

A keen north wind drives the sleet full in their faces ; it 
is a battle to keep up the umbrella and get on at all. 

But Lenny trudges manfully along, with a brave heart, 
talking to his father all the way, and feeling all the respon- 
sibility of being selected to go to church when Harry and 
the rest are at home, in the shut-up house. 

A dreary house it is to Gertrude this morning ! 

She sits alone shivering and crouching over the study fire. 
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Her clothes have not been off for three nights, and the 
wretched, forlorn sensation of unrest makes her bones ache 
as if with cold. Sarah vigorously keeps all the children 
away out of sight, telling them, with her clear quick- 
sightedness, that "Poor mamma is not well, and cannot 
bear their noise just now." 

Gertrude feels grateful for this short respite, and would 
appreciate it still more, did not the thought haunt her that 
while she can " bury her sorrow " in solitude, Leonard must 
appear with the burden of his grief before the eyes of the 
whole congregation. 

" I only pray he may not break down in the middle of 
the service," muses she, as she anxiously watches the hands 
of the time-piece move slowly on. 

When she has made up her mind with a throb of relief 
that the service must now be half over, she starts up, for 
she hears steps in the hall, and Lenny's shrill voice says — , 

" Shall I take your wet umbrella, papa, and hang up your 
coat and hat ? " 

Gertrude is out in the hall in a moment, her face blanched 
with alarm. 

" What is it, Lenny ? Why are you back so soon ? " 

" Papa didn't preach any sermon ; he only gave out the 
text, and we came away." 

Leonard has gone to the study, and his wife finds him 
standing there with that wild light in his eyes growing 
brighter and brighter. It is a restless, flickering glow, that 
startles and alarms her beyond measure. 

" Be calm, Leonard. Oh ! my love, what ails you ? " 

" I'm not going mad-y don't be afraid, Gerty, though my 
brain is throbbing and working beyond endurance. Do 
you know, when I got into the pulpit and was going to 
preach, Lotty's face, and her little head, all covered with 
golden curls, seemed to swim between me and the people, 
and I could not speak to them, words would not come ; 
was it not strange ? " 
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" Oh ! my poor Leonard, you must be ill, very ill ! " ex- 
claims Gertrude in an agony. 

She persuades him to lie down on the sofa, brings him a 
composing draught, then goes up to the nursery. 

" Sarah, run to Dr. Evans, and ask him to come here at 
once. Your master is dreadfully ill, and I don't know what 
can be the matter with him, his manner is so wild and strange," 
is her rapid speech. "I'll stay with the children," adds 
she, " and, Lenny, I want you to be a good, wise little boy. 
Take your book down into the study, and read it there ; but 
don't rustle the leaves, or disturb poor papa. If he wants 
me, ring the nursery bell. Can I trust you ? " 

" Oh ! yes, mamma, I won't make the least noise." 
. Thus Gertrude prepares to meet the fresh sorrows 
that are rapidly gathering into her lot. This increasing ill- 
ness of her husband's seems the greatest trial she ever had. 

The fever that is smoiildering in the curate's weakened 
frame soon bursts out in full intensity. For many days his 
life hangs in the balance. 

" If the pulse rises any higher, hope must be at end," 
says Dr. Evans gravely ; and the little household move 
about with hushed voices and trembling hearts, while the 
doubt lasts. 

When little Lotty's coffin is carried out to the churchyard, 
the rector of Slopeley comes to read the service over her, 
for Leonard's fever is then at its height 

He is babbling away in wild delirium — calling for his 
" study kitten " — all unconscious she has just been laid to 
rest in her snow-covered grave. 

Eastown wakes up just then to the conviction that their 
pastor has been much overworked of late. 

His attendance on the sick in the wretched, fever-haimted 
districts has brought him down to death's door. 

" If our good curate is taken away from us, 111 maintain 
he's little less than a martyr," says one churchwarden, who 
has hitherto been remarkable for liis apathy. But now in 
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his first burst of awakened energy he sends off a telegram 
to Mr. Curling at Cannes. 

Formerly the rector's ailments may have been very much 
on his nerves, or, perhaps, even on his imagination. But 
now positive disease has set in, and he really is unable to 
take the journey to Eastown, much less to assist in the 
work of the parish. Distressed at the curate's break-down 
— he, who was always so strong, so helpful, so energetic and 
uncomplaining — the rector does his best to aid in the 
matter. As he cannot come himself, he has his nephew, 
Bidiard Curling, appointed second curate to Eastown 
church, who is to help Leonard in clerical duties, and live 
in the deserted rectory. 

Leonard's pulse does not reach the point oF danger, so 
his life does not pass away with its throbs. Cradually the 
fever cools down, his brow grows moist, his eyes calm, and 
Dr. Evans shakes hands heartily with Mrs. Thwaites, and 
congratulates her the danger is over.^ 

A good constitution, tender nursing, and, more than all, 
the mercy of an ever-ruling Providence, has brought him 
through the attack ; and he rises up, weak as a child, to 
take his place in life again. 

Very pale, very thin he looks, when he first goes out of 
doors, leaning on Gertrude's arm, for a turn or two by the 
reservoir; very slow are his footsteps, very feeble his pace 
as he creeps along in the spring sunshine. 

But ere long all this will disappear, for hope has come 
back in full, rich draughts, and the spirit of sweet peace has 
taken up its abode in his heart again. 

This lingering walk by the placid water is looked on by 
him as the best he has ever taken there. The limited 
view seems to expand and grow bright, and the sky 
overhead seems clearer and calmer than he ever noticed 
it before. 

" If s worth while being ill, Certy, to enjoy the coming to 
health again. Every breath of air seems an invigorating 
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draught, I could bask, and live, and rejoice in the sun- 
shine." 

Gertrude looks up to him, with her eyes full of emotion. 
" Leonard, you have been given back to me from the very 
grasp of death. Oh ! my darling, my darling ! thank God I 
have you still ! " 

The curate leans more heavily on her arm, and pauses as 
he replies, — 

" God has been very good, to us both, Gerty ! He has 
willed that we shall journey longer together during our 
earthly pilgrimage. Oh ! may the future find us more 
useful, more unselfish, more completely dedicated to His 
service." 

Richard Gurling, the new curate, is a young man — very 
young. He has only just been ordained, and Eastown is 
nearly his first curacy. He is fond of his profession, and 
has entered the church, not for the sake of the " loaves and 
fishes," but because his heart is in the work, and he con- 
siders there is no higher privilege on earth than that of 
striving to win souls to Jesus. 

So, after all, the clouds that once seemed to hang so 
heavily over Eastown have passed away, and out of Leonard's 
illness has sprung a positive good, for he has now a helper 
in the parish, a man after his own mind, and one, now his 
shyness is wearing oflf, who can be both companionable and 
useful. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



A BETROTHAL GIFT. 




jN that very spring day on which Leonard Thwaites 
is creeping forth after his illness to take his first 
walk in the spring sunshine, Alice Burges is 
pacing to and fro in the lower garden at Grey 
Towers, holding disturbed counsel with herself. 

Events have come to a crisis, and that evening she is to 
give her final answer to Sir Stanley West. She has held 
out even till now. The recollection of Ralph Burges is so 
vivid, her happiness in his affection has been so great, that 
she hopes against hope. 

Surely all that fireshness of feeling, that dream of love 
and joy, has not been in vain ! While she remains faithful 
to her betrothed lover, there still seems a link between 
them j but now she is called on to say the words that must 
separate them for ever, and she shrinks from uttering them. 
Her own people call her mean and silly in cherishing an 
affection no longer retiuned. They argue, if Ralph cared 
for her he would have come or sent ere this. But a silence 
like that of the grave has fallen between them, and some- 
times Alice is convinced he really must be dead. 

So she doubts and fears — ^hopes and distrusts — yet comes 
not one whit nearer a certainty than before. Well would it 
be for Alice if she had learned to look up through the dim 
shadows to Him who gives light to the seeking, rest to the 

G 2 
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weary; but she has not yet begun to look for guidance 
where alone it can be found ; and her mind, all undisciplined 
as it is, can gain no victory, win no peace. 

Even the glad spring-time comes to the earth with no 
brightness for her; she thinks the beautiful tints and 
perfumes have vanished from the flowers this season, and 
that the soft glow has gone out of the sky. 

Then all at once she grows a coward, and feels she can 
bear this terrible strain no longer. All the energies of her 
people are roused in this poor strife that is going on; 
words and hints, reproofs and slights are all hurled against 
her, and her will is growing feeble, and disturbed, and dim. 
Like the vanquished soldier on the battle-field, she must 
throw down her arms, and let them lead her as they please. 

Her father would have forced her into the marriage long 
before, but the intended bridegroom has come to the 
rescue, and has been the one to counsel delay. For Ahce 
has appealed to him, and told him all about Ralph, and 
Sir Stanley has promised to wait till she herself can give 
him hope. 

He has even been courteous and kind ; very kind^ when 
compared with what others have said and done, and she no 
longer feels the intense dislike she once cherished in her 
heart towards him. 

So warily, so cleverly has Sir Stanley won his way, that 
she has even begun to believe in him. 

" Not that he can ever be like Ralph 1" 

And here she breaks down, and a rush of tearful regret 
comes to her eyes as she recalls all that Ralph has been to 
her in those happy days, now far away in the past. 

While Alice is battling thus with herself on this bright 
spring morning, with quick tears falling from her eyes, she 
hears her father and Philip talking together as they come 
towards the "wilderness" where she has found a retreat 
Not for worlds would she let them see her tear-stained face I 
Latterly Aiice has put on a proud, cold manner, that she 
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weakly supposes will serve her as a kind of defence, and 
repel interference; so she has no wish to exhibit her 
emotion now it has come to the last. 

This would-be proud bearing of Alice's has amused the 
squire. He has joked about it in private to his wife, and 
has termed it, " Alice riding her high horse." 

Tom has adopted a new kind of phraseology of late. As 
the sailor is supposed to bring nautical terms into his 
discourse to heighten the efifect, and define the meaning, so 
the squire adopts pithy expressions, borrowed from his 
pet hobby, that he supposes make him rather witty and 
facetious. 

When he laughs at this poor, little assumed dignity Alice 
has put on — assumed when her heart is sinking with shy- 
ness, hopelessness, and despair — ^he exclaims jocosely, — 

"Give her the rein, Hannah. Let her canter, and 
prance, and prank about for a while ; she'll come in tamely 
enough when the curb is put on." 

He elects to ignore his daughter has any deep feeling at 
all in the matter, or that she can possibly cherish any 
affection for Ralph stilL 

"Girls never know what is good for them. It's sheer 
obstinacy of Alice pretending she cares about Ralph Burges 
now. Why, he's little better than a pauper 1 and here are 
rank and a title dangling within her grasp. Hannah, you 
should' use a little authority with her, and insist on her 
marrying West" 

"I think insisting would not be good policy, Tom. 
Whenever I hint about her wonderful good fortune in 
having an offer from a man in Sir Stanley's position, she 
only grows more tiresome and more low-spirited than ever. 
I think it much the best plan to let her alone." 

"Perhaps so. I can't think where the girl gets her 
obstinate disposition from. It must be due to you, Hannah, 
for there's not a spice of contumacy in me." 

" Upon my word, you're growing very complimentary, 
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Tom; you like to have your own way, I'm sure, and that is 
all Alice wants in this case," retorts Mrs. Burges, in an 
injured tone ; and the discussion drops for this time. 

To return to Alice in the lower garden. When she 
hears her father's voice, she hurries out of the wilderness 
and past the tangle, by another pathway. She runs through 
the shrubbery, drying her tears as she goes, and does not 
pause till she reaches her own room, and there she remains 
undisturbed till the first dinner-bell rings. 

Laura, as usual, comes up to get out her young lady's 
things, and help her to dress. Alice has grown accustomed 
to be waited on now, though at first it was a trial to her to 
have other hands doing for her what she could so well 
manage for herself. The quick-sighted waiting-woman 
soon detects the tearfiil eyes, and forms her own opinion 
about the matter. 

She knows as well as her mistress does that Sir Stanley 
is coming there that evening for his final answer, and she 
quietly draws her conclusions firom the emotion she perceives. 

" She don't want to marry that dark, heavy-browed man, 
baronet and all as he is. I don't wonder at it, for my part, 
for I can't abear him myself." 

Laura has more than once uttered that remark in the 
servants' hall, before the listening audience, who believe 
every word she tells them — ^for they say — 

"Who should know better than the young lady's own 
maid?" 

There is much sympathy for Alice in that servants' hall. 
She has won many hearts there by her gentleness, and now 
they know her little history, they side with her as with the 
helpless or weaker side, and they talk over the " affair" in a 
way that shows they are far from ignorant of family inci- 
dents in general. 

"What dress will you please to wear this evening, miss?" 
asks Laura, in a feeling tone of voice. 

"My white Llama will do very well," answers Alice, not 
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caring in the least what dress she dons for this particular 
occasion. 

"But, miss, won't that dull white material look very 
unbecoming, now you have such a dreadful bad cold?" 

'' I don't mind the unbecomingness, the Llama will do." 

" Then, miss, let me advise you to wear some pomegranate 
colour in your hair, and a sash, and trimmings of the same 
shade." 

'* I prefer some black velvet in my hair, Laura." 

"What ornaments shall I take out, please, miss?" 

" Not any — the black velvet will answer all purposes." 

Mrs. Burges steps lightly into the room at the minute, 
and hears her daughter's reply. Truth to say, she has even 
paused a moment at the door before entering, and has thus 
caught the spirit of Alice's controversy with the maid, so 
her visit is opportunely timed. 

She comes forward smiling. 

"I am just in time, you see. As you decline wearing 
your old ornaments, Alice, I have brought you a set of new 
ones, that you will hardly refuse, I think." 

She opens a leather case, lined with crimson, in which a 
brilliant set of aqua-marine ornaments, set in delicate gold, 
are reposing. 

" Oh, ma'am ! Ain't they superb ? " exclaims Laura, 
holding up her hands in admiration. 

" Yes, I don't think I ever saw a lovelier set. The design 
is so chaste and elegant, and they are so graceful and pretty," 
replies Mrs. Burges, with a vivacity most especially intended 
for the waiting-maid's notice. 

Poor woman ! She will fain have ever3rthing bright and 
pleasant around her if she can. Like most selfish people in 
the world, she is vexed when things are turning out not 
quite as she wishes. This reluctance or obstinacy of Tier 
daughter in^iot appreciating the good fortune that is offered 
is a very sore point with her now, but she chooses to ignore 
it as much as possible before witnesses. 
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Mrs. Burges flashes the ornaments before thejight. 

" How charmingly they will become Miss Burges, to be 
sure ! " exclaims Laura, as she gives a quick glance of scrutiny 
at the drooping eyelids of her young mistress. 

" Where did they come from, mamma ?" asks Alice quietly. 

" Perhaps I had better not satisfy your curiosity just now, 
my love. You will find out all about it by-and-by. Let 
me help you to put them on." 

She clasps the glittering necklet, with its pendulous drops 
of sea-tinted brilliants, round her daughter's neck ; she fastens 
the handsome brooch in her dress, while Alice stands pas- 
sively before her, expressing neither dissent nor acquiescence. 

If the thought comes into her mind that these ornaments 
are Sir Stanley West's betrothal gifts, she seems too weary 
to grasp the full import of wearing them ; even the power 
of resistance seems at last to fail her. 

When the dressing is complete, Mrs. Burges^ with an 
unwonted show of maternal demon strativeness, draws Alice's 
hand within her arm, and thus they go down the broad stair- 
case and into the library. 

The view, disclosed when Mrs. Burges opens the door is 
Sir Stanley standing on the hearth-rug before the fire, his 
elbow leaning on the mantel-piece. He listens, or seems to 
listen, to the squire, who is giving one of his rambling, fussy 
speeches about something or other. 

Both turn round as the ladies enter the room. It is all 
like a dream, a dissolving view to Alice. Her father and 
mother seem to pass away from her gaze, and presently she 
finds herself alone with Sir Stanley, who is stooping down 
looking at her aqua-marme set, and thanking her for 
wearing his present — ^his betrothal gift. 

" They suit you admirably, Miss Burges ; and by-and-by, 
when you are my wife, I will add some diamonds — heirlooms 
— to your store. For you will be my wife, won't you, 
Alice ? " 

The baronet seems to take Alice's consent for granted. 
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He talks on eagerly for a while, and then she finds he is 
pressing her to name the " day" — ^an " early day." 

If Sir Stanley expects any enthusiasm from his intended 
bride, he must be sadly disappointed, so spiritless, so life- 
less are her replies. 

She cannot get rid of the feeling of unreality that comes 
over her. It is as though some other person is speaking 
and acting — not herself. 

Have we not all experienced that kind of sensation some 
time or other during any great crisis of our lives ? 

When Sir Stanley names the expediency of an early mar- 
riage, Alice is almost submissive. She never even tries to 
dispute his wish. Whether it is the passiveness of indif- 
ference or despair, he cannot quite make out, so he leaves 
the question to solve itself as best it may hereafter. He 
has no desire to probe too deeply into hidden motives, now 
he has won the prize he seeks. 

Dinner has been put off half-an-hour, that in the interval 
the pair may have time to settle this momentous question of 
their lives, and then Mrs. Burges taps at the library door, 
and comes in to offer her congratulations. 

" I am so glad it is all so happily settled, my love ! " she 
exclaims in eager excitement, as she sees Sir Stanley is still 
holding her daughter's hand. 

The baronet stoops his tall figure, and presses a rapid 
kiss on his expectant mother-in-law's lips. 

He is quite prepared to go through all recognized 
forms with due propriety. He shakes the squire's hand 
respectfully — Philip's, with a gratified laugh. 

Had the two boys been downstairs firom the nursery, 
doubtless he would have clasped them to his heart with 

effusion. 

" I knew it would all come right at last ! " exclaims Tom, 
hardly able to subdue his glance of triumph at things 
shaping themselves according to his wish at last. 

He has been sorely vexed with his daughter for hanging 
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back so long, but he is now ready to take up the " role " 
of an affectionate father again. 

" All come right ! Has it done so ? " Alice asks herself 
once and again, as she sits silently at the dinner-table. She 
seeks wearily for an answer, but none comes. 




CHAPTER XV. 



MY SISTER ANN. 




[HEY dine alone ; that is, Sir Stanley West is the 
only guest present, and he, as Tom says, "Is 
quite one of the family now." 
Proud, indeed, is the squire as he glances down 
the table, and makes this remark with a laugh. 

His ambition for a high connexion for his daughter is on 
the point of being realized, and who can tell to what heights 
of rank and grandeur the Burges family may yet soar ? 

Visitors are expected in the evening. It is not according 
to the custom at Grey Towers to let an occasion of such 
importance pass by without due celebration. 

So several county families, and some of the officers from 
Stopeley barracks, are invited, that their congratulations 
may mingle with the household joy. 

Mrs. Burges sends for the officers on all festive occasions. 
She says "They are such pleasant, gentlemanly fellows, 
always ready to come and swell out a party, and they make 
a room look so nice with their regimentals." 

It is very impressive on that evening to note the out- 
spoken importance of the squire as he talks of his intended 
son-in-law ; nor is it less striking to watch the fussy import- 
ance of Mrs. Burges as she whispers to every lady in the 
room, in " strict confidence, you know," that the wedding is 
to take place very soon. 

"Dear Stanley is most anxious to tak.^ VvoT£ife\iL^\pcv^'^^ 
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and a great place like Stourton Hall sadly wants a mistress 
to rule it," adds she. 

Major Leslie's wife — a pale, faded-out, anxious-looking 
woman, who has five marriageable daughters to dispose of, 
all tall, voluble, fashionable, dressy girls, whose garments 
require hundreds and hundreds of yards of material during 
the year — Mrs. Leslie listens to Mrs. Burges' whispers, 
with something like envy tugging away at her heart 

Here is Alice Bulges, an only daughter, making a grand 
match, for such as the major's wife are wont to look on 
baronets as " great catches ; " while her own five daughters, 
far handsomer and far more showy girls, have never one 
of them had an offer yet. 

" Dear Stanley " would doubtless prefer seeing a little 
more animation in his " ladye-love," when so many curious 
eyes are critically watching her every look and action ; but 
Alice is above putting on a false manner, and has no thought 
of pretending to a vivacity she does not feel The merest 
monosyllables are her sole replies to his eloquent speeches. 

Her face is paler than usual, her eyes have a timid, 
startled expression, such as one notes in a hunted deer, and 
she looks up and down the large rooms, feeling as if all 
these people are against her. 

Not one of them has the slightest sympathy with that far- 
away life of hers, that has once been so full of hope, and 
truth, and happiness ; not one of them knows or cares 
what a terrible pain she has at her heart now, nor how she 
feels as if she is acting a part, and is writhing under a bitter 
torment of self-accusation. 

Ralph, beloved and good as he is, has drifted away from 
her for ever now ; she has raised a barrier with her own 
hands that must separate them for ever, and all through 
that long evening she feels as if she hates and despises 
herself for the act. 

Yet Sir Stanley is doing his best to make himself agreeable. 
Under cover of a crashing duet, two of the Miss Leslies 
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axe performing at the piano ; he is bending down, talking 
softly to her, and turning over some sketches of Westmin- 
ster Abbey that lie on a table before them. 
" Have you ever been in the Abbey, Alice ? " 
** Oh, yes ; very often indeed," she replies, and her 
thoughts wander ofif to the times when she wandered there 
with Ralph. 

"Ever been there?'* Why, she knew every clustered 
pillar, every lancet-shaped arch, every beautiful harmony in 
nave and transept, and every monument and tomb. 

Often and often had she and Ralph listened there together 
to the grand anthems, till their very hearts had caught the 
tone of the inspired theme ; and as she thinks of all this, she 
foigets Sir Stanley is still speaking to her — ^yet this is what 
he is saying, — 

" You shall go to Westminster Abbey again with me, for 
you have no objection to going to London for our wedding 
trip, have you ? " 

" I like London very much," is her quiet reply. 
" You shall see it under new circumstances soon. I'm 
glad you are a sensible girl, and don't object to town. 
Some newly-married people think it proper to rush away 
to foreign places, where they get bored and cheated ; others 
bury themselves in some frightful solitude, and grow tired 
of each other before the honeymoon is over." 

Sir Stanley laughs at his own wit, while Alice bends over 
the sketches, and does not reply. 

" I will introduce you to my sister Ann ; she is Lady Ann 
Holding, and lives near Eaton Square." 

" You are very kind," replies Alice, looking up. She has 
never heard of his sister before. 

" You and Ann must be good friends ; she was for ever 
boring me to get married again, and now she will be 
gratified." 

" Lady Ann will be very much disappointed in me, I 
fear," falters the bride-elect. 
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" Not at all ; nothing of the sort, Alice ; how can she be 
disappointed in one like you ? and, besides, she will like 
any one / choose. She will drive you about in her carriage, 
and introduce you to her friends. Her two daughters are 
charming women, most fashionable and clever ; you will be 
sure to like them." 

But the prospect does not reassure Alice, nor does it rouse 
her to greater animation. She turns over the lithographs 
listlessly, hardly knowing that she does so, and never even 
noting what they are. 

If Sir Stanley misses the answering looks and sweet 
sympathy of his betrotlied, he does not let it be visible. 
Perhaps he is thinking Alice shall by and by atone for her 
continued indifference, and for the apathy of her manner now. 

And Alice feels herself getting more and more entangled 
in the meshes of the net cast over her; henceforth she must 
accept all, bear all in silence. 

As she presses her face on the pillows that night, her heart 
yearns for a friend who would counsel and advise her. 
Gertrude Thwaites is jiist the one she needs, but, alas I that 
intimacy has nearly died out. They very seldom meet now, 
and are never alone together. 

"Gertrude will no doubt utterly despise me, when she 
hears I have promised to marry another, while I am still in 
such doubt, and so sorry about Ralph Burges," thinks Alice, 
with a great sob. 

But in this she wrongs the curate's wife. 

Gertrude would not despise the poor girl ; poor, though 
she seems surrounded with much of this world's good ; 
lonely^ though crowds of acquaintances flock to the house 
with their outspoken congratulations. 

Gertrude, with her true womanly sympathy, would pity 
her, and lovingly point her to Him, the Friend and Brother, 
who will give sweet peace to all who come to Him in faith, 
and who cast the burden of their sins and sorrows at His 
feet 




CHAPTER XVI. 
Ralph's return. 

HILE preparations for Alice Burges* wedding are at 
their height at Grey Towers — while the lady of 
the house is working herself into a state of chronic 
fever lest anything should fail in being quite " au 
fait" — and while the squire is comporting himself more 
pompously and overbearingly than ever, on the strength of 
the coming alliance— circumstances are happening in London 
that threaten to interfere with the plans, perhaps upset them 
altogether. 

We must relate what they are, and, with a privileged eye, 
take a glance into a certain office near Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Two men are there in deep conversation ; one of them 
is holding some papers in his hand, the other is watching 
him as he carefully examines them. 

" Tliis will is perfectly legal, Mr, Burges. I suppose you 
will put in your claim at once ?'* 

" I will certainly lose no time in going to Grey Towers," 
replies Ralph Burges, for it is no other than he, who has 
just returned from Australia on some very important busi- 
ness. 

The lawyer, Mr. Atkin, a keen, clever, restless little man, 
all vivacity and animation, lays the papers on the table with 
a smile, and then exclaims warmly, — 
' • " Upon my word, I'm glad of it ! Tom Burges well 
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deserves to have his deserts — the unmitigated, heartless 
scoundrel! And to think of his keeping poor old Mrs. 
Surges in such mortal terror !— she must have been positively 
almost frightened out of her senses by him." 

"It was certainly a case of undue influence," replies 
Ralph calmly. He cannot see the thing quite as Mr. Atkin 
does, so he will not endorse the lawyer's philippics. 

" Undue influence, my dear fellow ! It was moral force ; 
as bad an instance as I've ever heard of. I'm delighted to 
find Tom is tricked after all ; foiled with his own weapons ! 
Aunt Hetty was a clever woman, but how in the world did 
she manage to keep Tom in ignorance of this?" 

" It is all explained in her letter to me. As soon as this 
will was made, signed, and sealed, she sent it ofif to Mr. 
Curtis, my employer in Australia, and as it is of later date 
than the one Tom caused her to make, of course it is the 
true one." 

" Of course, of course. Why didn't you return home at 
once?" 

" I only saw poor Aunt Hetty's death mentioned in an 
EngUsh newspaper some months after it happened, and I 
had to wind up affairs before I could leave. I could not 
desert Mr. Curtis till he had some one to take my place." 

"Well, we have you here now, at any rate. What a 
surprise this will is sure to cause ! It will be like a bomb- 
shell exploding in the very midst of them all. Oh, I should 
like to see Tom's face when he first hears about it ? Do 
you know, I admire these grand instances of retribution, 
they convey a deep lesson and a very practical one." 
Mr. Atkin smiles, and rubs his hands vigorously together 
as though he enjoys it very much. 

But Ralph does not smile in return ; he merely says in 
an earnest tone, — 

"All this must be in strict confidence between us, Mr, 
Atkin. My intentions and plans are very vague and 
shadowy yet. I know not what I may do, or how I may act." 
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" YouTl establish your right at once, I hope ; one thing is 
quite certain, Mr. Burges, you can never set aside this will, 
for other interests than yours are mixed up with it Let 
me state the case clearly as it stands. Mrs. Hetty Burges 
has left you her whole property ; failing heirs on your part, 
it goes at your death to Mr. Leonard Thwaites." 

" You forget Philip Burges." 

'' I'm coming to that now. Three hundred a year then 
reverts to Philip. How poor Mrs. Hetty must have dis- 
liked his father, for his name never appears at all" 

Ralph listens to the lawyer with a thoughtful look on his 
brow, and as he makes no reply, the little man runs on 
volubly, — 

" Your course is plain enough, Mr. Burges. Shall I go down 
with you to Eastown, and put your claims in force at once ?" 

" No, thank you. I must visit Grey Towers alone." 

"As you please; and remember any trust you repose in 
me shall be careiully guarded — * safe and secret * is my motto 
in business." 

" I'm sure I can trust you fully. And now I will set off 
and prepare for my journey. You shall hear again from me 
before very long." 

Thus they part, and the next morning Ralph Burges is at 
the King's Cross Station, ready to start for Grey Towers 
by the noon-day train. 

He i^alks about on the platform, and hardly glances at 
the passengers who are just emerging from a newly-arrived 
train. Perhaps his thoughts are pre-occupied, perhaps he 
takes but little interest in people who he supposes must be 
strangers to one who has been so long absent from England. 

Had he looked more carefully, however, he would have 

recognized Tom Burges, who, with his intended son-in-law, 

steps out of a first-class carriage, and walks in the direction 

of a cab-stand. 

They have come to London on business connected with 
the coming marriage, and they walk on, talking loudly and 
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carelessly, little thinking so unlooked-for a visitor is just on 
the point of starting for Grey Towers. 

Standing on the platform, in the bright noon-day sunlight, 
Ralph Burges' figure is clearly defined. , 

One sees he is only a little above middle height. His 
shoulders are slightly stooped; grave lines are already 
visible on his brow ; Ralph's life has not been all sunshine, 
far firom it ! Many cares, many disappointments, and much 
loneliness have already left traces on face and heart He is 
no longer the high-spirited youth, full of tricks and merriment, 
Leonard once knew in the days gone by. 

As he stands in the light, talking to a railway-guard, the 
lookers-on might perceive his hair and beard are light 
brown; his features handsome and refined; his eyes 
thoughtful, and of a soft, kindly blue ; his mouth clear-cut, 
and expressive ; his smile sweet and tender as a lady's. 

Not by any means the man to make a stir in the world, 
nor to win hearts to himself in a gush of evanescent 
popularity; he would not care one jot for that — not the 
one to make himself conspicuous, to boast, and brag, and 
triumph ; such display is totally foreign to his nature. 

But Ralph is one who can do great and brave actions 
in secret, when self-sacrifice and patient endurance can 
accomplish them ; and he is one who detests everything 
mean, and petty and unprincipled. Nor is he ashamed to 
do right, or what seems to him right, from the highest and 
purest motives. 

The great solitudes in which he has lived in the far-off 
country have taught him many lessons ; he has had time to 
think, which is not always easy to people who live in the 
great, busy work-a-day world at home. 

Ralph has lowly views of himself, but great and lofty 
ones of the Master he serves; and he strives, however 
humbly, to follow the teaching of the Divine Examplar. 

Such is Ralph Burges, and the pen lingers lovingly while 
sketching out the character of so true and unselfish a man. 
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When he left England last, the Burges family were settled 
at Kingston ; he was a favoured guest at their house, and all 
the family smiled on his engagement with Alice. She was 
inexpressibly dear to him; what was there in the whole 
world he would not have done for Alice ? 

For months and months past he is perplexed to find all 
his letters to her are unanswered Every post has carried 
its due modicum of lover's talk fi^om him. He has written 
with confidence of his hopes and fears, his prospects of 
pleasant days in the fiiture, and all the hopefiil dreams that 
usually spring up between those who look forward to 
spending their days together. But there has been nothing 
but dumb silence in reply. 

Then Ralph has grown uneasy, and has written many 
epistles to her father, inquiring the cause of Alice's silence, 
but no better result has come ; there is not even a word or 
a line in answer. 

It is only when he arrives in England, the news reaches 
him of the wonderful change that has come over the Burges 
family. No one can be more startled and surprised than he 
is to find they are already settled down at Grey Towers, 
"reigning and ruling" there, rejoicing in the possession — 
secured to them as they believe — ^by Aunt Hetty's last 
will 

The secret about the missing letters is easily explained ; 
but alas ! the explanation will only cast a deeper shadow 
over the character of Squire Burges. 

He holds uncontrolled and absolute sway over the letter- 
bag. Woe betide any one whose meddling fingers dare pry 
into its contents till he has broken the seal, and examined 
them, and doled out the letters to their respective owners. 

A single glimpse of Ralph Burges' somewhat scrawling 
penmanship is enough to condemn that particular epistle, 
first, to Tom's pocket for rapid scrutiny ; then to the keep- 
ing of the secret-hiding flames. The squire has not grown 
more scrupulous as he has grown older ; on the contrary, 
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the wider sphere only seems to bring more occasion for 
actions that will not bear the light. 

While in Mr. Atkin's office, Ralph has not told the lawyer 
his exact plans with regard to his visit to Grey Towers, 
simply because they are all too vague and visionary to be 
sketched out in words j but now, as he sits leaning back in 
the railway-carriage, these plans shape themselves so plea- 
santly in his mind, that he goes on thinking and dreaming 
of them. 

Long and joyously his reverie lasts. The future seems to 
spread out before him, tinged with roseate hues and bright 
tints. His pulse quickens, his heart beats fast and loud as 
the prospect — delusive as a will-o'-the-wisp's flashes — seems 
to open up glimpses of what "might be." 

Alice will be his wife, and then this last will of Aunt 
Hett/s will, after all, make but little difference in the 
" manage" of Grey Towers. Neither he nor Alice are one 
bit grasping, and alike as they are in thoughts about money, 
they will require but a very moderate portion of the property. 

Tom shall still reign at Grey Towers, manage the estate, 
hedge it about with alterations and improvements, and the 
world will never know he is a deposed ruler, holding pos- 
session by the sufferance of another, 

Alice and Ralph will be happy in each other. Oh ! so 
happy ! And who knows but by-and-by Httle clustering 
heads and pattering feet will cheer up the rooms of Grey 
Towers, and make the old place musical with childish 
laughter and song? 

Then the estate will be in no danger of ever going out of 
the family. It will be firmly fixed and settled in it then. 

Such was Ralph's day-dream — wonderfully vivid to him, 
as he speeds on through well-remembered scenes to the 
loved home of his youth ; but in reality, as unsubstantial 
and vain as the " mirage" that bewilders the weary traveller. 

He rouses himself at the terminus of the Branch line, and 
>Uects the rest of his journey can be done on foot. 
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The porter comes up and suggests a cab, but Ralph has 
no desire to be whirled along the dusty roads on that May 
evening. 

He knows the short cuts and roundabout ways through 
the fields too well for that ; so, shouldering his light valise, 
he springs over the stile, and sets out for a ramble through 
lanes, and copse, and meadow. 

On he goes with that dream of his still pealing like a 
chime of joy-bells through his brain. He will soon see 
Alice now — and then— and then ? 

Oh ! how speedily he will explain all, and make matters 
clear and pleasant to this family, who are dear to him be- 
cause Alice is one of them. 

He breathes in the soft spring air, and tramples down 
the grass-bedded violets and spangling daisies under foot, 
thinking, truly enough, there is, after all, no place in the 
world that can be compared to England. 

Where else is there such perfume-laden air ? Where such 
breezes odorous with the scents of primroses and hyacinths ? 

Ralph's step is light and quick, for the "mirage" in his 
heart grows brighter and brighter as he goes on. All will 
end happily now, like a cheerily-told tale. 

He goes through the lodge gates of Grey Towers. Ah ! 
truly his dream is becoming a reality already, for he sees 
even now a glimpse of white drapery gleaming through the 
trees. Some one has just vanished round the comer of 
that grand, new conservatory, and the figure in the distance 
looks just like Alice. 

Ralph, with his valise still on his shoulder, darts after the 
vision with a rapid step, but there is no one to be seen. 

Perhaps she is gone into the conservatory. Ralph opens 
the door softly, with fingers that tremble in their eagerness. 

Alice is there. She is cutting some sprays of flowers and 
la)dng them, one by one, in a little basket, touching the 
frail blossoms lovingly, as though she fears to mar their 
beauty by careless handling. ^ 
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Ralph gazes at her a few moments as she works on, all 
unconscious of his presence. The slanting rays of the 
setting Sim fell on her bare head, making the hair look 
almost golden in the soft light, as she stands there sur- 
rounded by sweet-scented, full-tinted flowers and shrubs. 

One glance shows Ealph all this. His eyes have been 
yearning for a sight of his betrothed for long days and 
months, and now he seems to take in all in one long, ab- 
sorbed gaze. Then he goes towards her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"so NEAR, AND YET SO FAR." 

|LICE hears the step, but does not look up; she 
thinks it is White, the gardener, come in to close 
the sashes before sunset. 

" Alice, my darling ! '' 

A wild cry of surprise and joy is the answer. Down fall 
the flowers so tenderly handled a while ago, and for a 
moment Alice is held dosely to Ralph's heart. 

Only for a moment though ; she quickly recovers from 
her confused astonishment, recollection returns, and her joy 
fades out, as she quickly draws herself from his encircling 
arms. 

" Oh, Ralph, where have you been so long? " 

" I only returned to England yesterday j so you see I 
lost no time before I came to see you." 

** But where have you been hiding all these months? I 
thought you were dead, or had forgotten me. Why didn't 
you answer my letters, Ralph ? " 

" Oh ! I would fain ask you the same question, my 
darling. I ?iave written and written, times without number, 
and have looked in vain for a reply from you." 

" How strange that is ! Did you direct your letters here ? " 

" No, Alice ; I thought you were still at Kingston ; there 
must be a whole packet of letters lying there for you." 

Ralph would fain dismiss that subject at once j what^ 
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cares he for missing letters now he has Alice herself beside 
him ? One moment of her presence is better than all the 
epistles she could write. 

He even grows impatient at her pertinacity in still ques- 
tioning him. 

'* I cannot make it out, Ralph ; how could the letters all 
have gone astray ? There must be some strange mystery 
about them. If only one had reached me, I should have 
' been, oh, so brave and comforted, so much might have been 
saved, and I shotQd never have been so bewildered and 
unhappy. I thought you had given me up^ and had no 
longer any place for me in your memory." 

" No place for you in my memory ! " echoes Ralph, as he 
once more impetuously tries to draw Alice towards him. 

What further explanations, or confidences, or confessions 
might have taken place between them will be for ever a 
mystery, for, at the moment, another step is heard entering 
the conservatory, and the imposing figure of Mrs. Burges is 
seen at the opened door. 

She has on a garden hat, trimmed with bright green 
ribbons, a dress of the same hue with cerise bows and 
fringes ; the very blossoms look pale and subdued beside 
her gaudy show of colours. 

Alice has been a long time gathering the flowers, so she 
has come out to help her finish the task before it grows 
dark. She wants to fill one or two more dainty vases in 
honour of guests who are expected at Grey Towers to dinner 
that evening. 

Mrs. Burges can hardly believe her eyes ; she sees Alice 
beside a man in a travelling dress, with a valise on his 
shoulders. Surely he is holding her hand, and looking down 
into her eyes as though he would fain read their every glance 
and meaning. 

Mrs. Burges bustles up towards the pair, much wrath in 
her heart, and much indignation rising to her tongue^ when 
Ralph turns round and discovers the irate lady. 
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'' Here comes your mamma, Alice," and in an instant his 
hand is held out frankly, with a warm impulse of greeting. 

Ralph is not startled, nor surprised, nor alarmed at her 
presence ; he feels he has a right to be there, and to be 
warmly welcomed too. 

But no kind welcome, no answering smile responds to his. 

A look very like excessive anger flashes from Mrs. 
Bulges' eyes as she recognizes the guest She advances 
towards him in a dignified manner. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Ralph Burges ; I didn't know you at 
first." 

" So I thought," replies he smiling. His heart is so warm 
towards Alice that he cannot even perceive the cold dignity 
of her mother, and he goes on cheerily, — 

" My visit down here must seem rather unexpected, but I 
had no time to send word I was coming ; I only arrived in 
England yesterday." 

" Pray do you make a long stay in this country ? " asks 
the lady, as she quickly withdraws her fingers from Ralph's 
clasp. 

" I think so ; I hope so ; indeed, I have no present in- 
tention of ever going abroad again," replies he, and his eyes 
search roimd for an answering look from Alice. 

But she is stooping down, busily gathering up the flowers 
that have been scattered and bruised beneath their tread. 

She lays them all, crushed as they are, in her basket, and 
bends low, perhaps to hide that her face is flushed, her 
hands trembling. 

" My husband is not at home, and I'm very sorry for it," 
continues Mrs. Burges, with much candour, for she is indeed 
much puzzled what to do. 

" I hope he is quite well," says Ralph, as he still watches 
Alice picking up broken leaves and stray buds. 

"Quite well,' thank you; ^he went up to London this 
morning, and does not return till to-morrow." 

"Oh 1 I shall see him then," and Ralph can resist no 
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longer. He tmns to help the young lady, who clearly has 
some difficulty in her task, as ^e is still taming away from 
him and looking about on the ground. 

** What have you lost, Alice? ** 

" Only my scissors ; they fell here, I think." 

Ralph makes a dive under the shelves, and brings out the 
missing articles in trium^ 

''Here they are, Alice ; they were hidden behind that tub 
of syringa." 

Mrs. Burges has had time to recover herself and has 
rapidly decided ^diat to da Clearly she cannot drive Ralph 
out of the doors of Grey Towers; he, who was once made 
so welcome amongst them, and was once received as the 
betrothed of her daughter. Neither can she ask him to stay 
there, situated as they are now, with a wedding close at 
hand, and preparations in full progress ; his presence would 
be an interruption and a vexation, to say the least. 

She must try and compromise matters a litde j so in a 
very dignified manner, she says gravely, — 

^ We are expecting some fiiends to dinner this evening, 
Mr. Bulges ; perhaps you will stay and join our party ? " 

Ralph looks at her a little surprised. 

'' Thank you ; I shall have much pleasure in remaining 
here." 

'* And as it may be rather late before we separate, perhaps 
you will stay at Grey Towers to-night ? Tom will be here 
quite early in the morning." 

" Oh, yes ; I will stay. I have no thought of running 
away at once," returns Ralph, with the look of surprise still 
on his face. He begins to think the mistress of the house 
is just a little strange in her manner towards him. 

Then Mrs. Burges leads the way out of the conservatory, 
taking care to send on her daughter a little in advance, 
while she lingers to point out to her visitor some of the 
changes now so visible all over the place. 

18 even voluble now, thrusting in remarks, and 
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making conversatioiiy so that Ralph finds he must follow 
her lead, and answer her questions, and listen to her sug- 
gestions. The yeriest stranger who ever called at Grey 
Towers mig^t have taken part in the subject, so little did 
Mrs. Bulges seem to recollect or recognize the former inti- 
macy there had once existed between herself and Ralph. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE OLD HOME. 

EFORE many minutes have passed, Ralph finds 
himself alone in the room that had once been 
Aunt Hetty's. The "guest chamber" now. 
Every vestige of its interior has been changed, 
yet Ralph recognizes it at once, and glances round it with 
a sigh, as he thinks of the many kindnesses he has received 
at the hands of her who once owned it, and who has passed 
away from the scene for ever. 

He seats himself at the window, and looks dreamily over 
the well-known prospect The rosy hues of sunset are by 
this time dying out, and a thin haze is rising from the river, 
and hanging like a veil over the distant fields and trees. 

This is not the reception Ralph has anticipated at Grey 
Towers. ^ There is something about it that strangely chills 
and disappoints him. 

Alice seemed like his own betrothed love at the first 
moment. The flush that overspread her face, and the soft 
glow that rose in her eyes had been unmistakable love and 
joy. But since that first moment she too has changed, she 
has grown pale, and cold, as though a blast of chiU air 
has passed over her. 

Oh ! how he longs for an interview with her, that he may 

tell her all he has to say, and hear all she must have to tell 

A/in, He will wait, and the opportunity will surely come 
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by-and-by, perhaps even now she is watching and waiting 
for him downstairs. 

Just then the first dinner-bell sounds, and rouses Ralph 
to the knowledge that the coming guests will soon arrive. 
The firiendly valise supplies the needful change of dress, and 
ere long. he hurries down, hoping he may have a brief 
meeting with Alice before the people come. 

But no. The rooms are silent and solitary. Wax lights 
are throwing their rays on a scene altogether new to him. 

Were these Aunt Hett/s rooms? Paint and gilding, 
furniture and curtains, statuettes and pictures, articles of 
vertu, and heaps of costly ornaments make a wonderful 
difference in the look of the place. 

Leonard Thwaites had been struck with the magical 
change, and Ralph is ten times more so. He looks sadly 
about the rooms, feeling everything is altered now, and he, 
the true owner of the place, is an alien, an intruder, and an 
unwelcome guest there. 

This feeling haunts him, though at the moment he can 
hardly give a definite reason for the impression that intrudes 
itself so painfiilly into his mind. 

Not till a carriage drives up to the door, and the voices 
of coming guests are heard in the hall, does Mrs. Burges 
think it necessary to come into the room, and then she 
sweeps in — sweep is the word to express her dignified mode 
of entrance — with a long train of black velvet, half a yard 
long, behind. She has her friends to welcome then, for 
the footman has just announced them, and she takes no 
notice of Ralph; perhaps she does not see him in the shade 
of the window curtains. 

Alice comes in soon after. She wears her white Llama 
dress, despite Laura's remonstrance, for the lady's-maid 
strongly suspects her young mistress has " one of them nasty 
colds again, that always make her eyes look so red and 
swollen." She also wears her " aqua marine" ornaments ; 
the latter her mother has almost insisted she shall put on. 
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It will look very marked, Alice, if you only wear Sir 
Stanley's betrothal gifts when he is present." 

" I don't need the gifts to remind me of the betrothal, 
mamma," replies Alice, in a voice that is almost bitter in its 
tones. 

Mrs. Burges notes the tone, but it does not suit her to 
pretend she does just then — so she says, cheerfully — far foo 
cheerfully to be natural under the circumstances — 

" I'm rejoiced to hear you say that, Alice ; and so pleased 
at such an avowal You never must forget your engage- 
ment, nor how fortunate you have been — most fortunate, I 
consider !** 

So Alice has put on the ornaments, and has come down, 
looking as cold as her sea-tinted gems. 

Mrs. Burges finds a place for her daughter beside Mrs. 
Leslie, and that lady at once opens a rippling volley of 
conversation, or rather small talk. 

" I don't see Philip here this evening ?" 

" No, he went to the archery meeting at Slopeley, and 
will not return home to-night" 

" Ah ! I suppose he remains to the evening gathering. 
How absurdly stingy they have been about the invitations. 
We only had three sent us — papa, and two of the girls went. 
Rosa, and Helen, and Maggie were in despair about it, so 
I brought them here as a sort of consolation. Not but 
what they always thoroughly enjoy an evening here," adds 
Mrs. Leslie, suddenly recollecting her speech may be con- 
sidered just a little uncomplimentary to the present enter- 
tainment. 

Then other guests come in, and ere long Ralph is re^ 
quested to lead the eldest Miss Leslie down to dinner. 

He can only get a partial glimpse of Alice as she sits 
down at the lower end of the table, with a huge vase of 
exotics before her. He thinks she still looks pale and cold, 
as though she had not yet recovered from the sudden 
cAUl 
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The interview Ralph so longs and hopes for does not 
take place that evening. There are just enough guests to 
make conversation general, and Alice is never for an instant 
alone. Ralph, who is above scheming, and planning, and 
intriguing, and plotting, does not notice Mrs. Burges' artful 
management, nor how skilfully the maternal precautions are 
exerted to prevent such an event. 

He cannot say one word to Alice without its being heard 
by other ears, and his habits of courtesy prevent his in- 
truding himself on the notice of strangers. So he does 
violence to his inclinations, conceals his impatience, and 
finally relapses into silence. 

Meanwhile he watches Alice, and sees she is not one 
whit more animated than he is himself; so he is glad 
when the visitors begin to withdraw, for then he will 
have more chance of telling Alice all his heart so craves 
to utter. 

But no, when the last guest leaves the room, Mrs. Burges 
comes over to him, and holds out her hand. 

" Now I won't be unreasonable, and keep you up any 
longer, Mr. Burges." 

" I am not tired, thank you," asserts Ralph. 

" Oh ! you must be weary after your journey to-day, and 
the long voyage before that. I'm sure you need a good 
night's rest, to recruit yourself a little. Pray don't hurry 
yourself to rise early in the morning. My husband won't 
be here till after eleven o'clock. Come, Alice, come, my 
child, you look tired also." 

Alice holds out her hand at once, without looking up, and 
what can Ralph do but press it, hope better opportunities 
of conversing with her will come to-morrow, and then take 
his departure upstairs, to Aunt Hetty's room ? 





CHAPTER XIX, 

OLD FRIENDS. 

HE next morning Mrs. Burges and her two youngest 
sons are in the breakfast-room when Ralph 
comes down. The former — who feels an intense 
sensation of relief rising in her mind now the time 

of Tom's return draws so near — is inclined to be much more 

gracious and communicative to her guest. 

She leaves off the ceremonious manner of last night, and 
exclaims in a burst of geniality, — 

"Don't you think my boys have grown, Ralph? We 
don't treat you as a stranger, you see. I always have them 
in to breakfast with me when we are without visitors." 

" They are indeed fine big fellows now. I should hardly 
have known them," returns he, answering the first part of 
her speech, and shaking hands heartily with the curly- 
headed youngsters. 

" Ah ! time makes changes in us all," says Mrs. Burges, 
with a sentimental sigh. " You discover many alterations 
about this place, I dare say?" 

" I certainly do." He looks quickly towards the door, 
for he hears the handle turn, but it is only the footman 
bringing in coffee. 

They all draw round the table, and Mrs. Burges pours 
out the firagrant beverage, and Ralph sips and sips, and 
watches, wondering where Alice is. 



At last his impatience masters him, and he says,— 

"I hope Alice is well this morning ; where is she?" 

" Oh, she's quite well, thank you ; but she is a sad, lazy 
girl in the mornings, and doesn't come out of her room till 
breakfast is half over. Shell be here presently," and as she 
speaks Alice comes in, looking more dispirited than ever. 

She must have passed a disturbed night, for her eyes are 
heavy, and look as though they had had no sleep. 

She shyly holds out her hand to Ralph, then passes on, 
and slips into the vacant chair that stands beside her mother. 

If Alice is dull this morning, Mrs. Burges makes up for 
it in a degree, by being all animation. 

With wonderful loquacity she rattles on about every 
possible subject, but those nearest the hearts of the listeners; 
for Ralph has grown silent too, and wonders what sort of a 
spell is creeping over him, and why everything is so different 
to what he expected. 

When breakfast is over — it has been little more than a 
form to any of them except the two boys — Mrs. Burges 
begins to cater for Ralph's special entertainment. 

" I'm sure you will like to make a visit of inspection, and 
see all that has been done to the place. Don't stand on 
ceremony, but go and take a view of everything. Alice 
and I are going to be very busy this morning, so you must 
excuse our accompanying you." 

"Won't your work wait a little?" asks Ralph, turning 
towards Alice ; but her mother answers quickly for her, — 

" Oh, no ; she has letters to write that must be sent off 
by the early post." 

"Are they so very important?" urges he. 

Mrs. Burges laughs affectedly. 

" Now, Ralph, I can see you are like most other gentle- 
men I know ; you won't allow ladies* letters can be important; 
but suppose they are made up of gossip and scandal ?" 

" Important ! " echoes he, catching at the word in the 
sentence that impresses him at the moment 
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" Important ! never did a thirsty man long for water in a 
desert more eagerly than I longed for Alice's letters when I 
was away. They brought me intense happiness in a land 
where all was strange and lonely." 

Mrs. Burges sees her mistake at once. How unfortunate 
she should have introduced this subject of all others ! But 
she recovers herself instantly, and exclaims with forced 
vivacity, — 

"I suppose when people are in foreign countries they 
value the merest trifle that reaches them from England. 
Come, Alice, despite Ralph's protest, you must set about 
your letters at once, or they won't be ready. Victor, you 
may go out with Mr. Burges, and show him all papa has 
been doing." 

Alice has left the room by this time, so Ralph takes the 
boy's hand, and walks across the hall, and down the steps, 
Mrs. Burges standing at the breakfast-room door, nodding 
and smiling at them till they are out of sight. 

Victor has a great deal to show his companion. The 
stables are a never-failing source of enjoyment to him ; he 
knows the names and points of every horse there, what they 
cost, and where they were bought ; and Ralph looks quietly 
on, while the boy talks away to his heart's content. 

Squire Burges has made marvellous alterations, there is 
no doubt about that. From the winding paths through the 
clumps of evergreens to the vinery, the aviary, and orchis 
house — everything shows successful endeavour in making 
•the most of the place. Aunt Hetty's later life has been one 
of saving, and hoarding, and preserving; the new comer 
seems equally as much bent on spending, and using, and 
altering. 

" I could not have done the thing half as completely/' 

thinks Ralph, with humility, as he stands on a hill looking 

down at Grey Towers. "These ingenious contrivances 

would never have entered my thoughts. I wonder how Tom 

got to understand it all What money it must have cost !" 
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They are outside the lodge gates now, and are on the 
way to Eastown. 

" I am going for a longer walk, Victor ; are you too tired 
to venture ?" 

" How far shall you go, Mr. Burges ? " 

" To the church ; is that too long a distance for you ?" 

" I think it is, for our groom has promised I shall have 
a ride on * Khedive,* the new horse, this morning." 

"Very well, then. Good-bye, Victor; take care of your 
bones, and don't timible off ' Khedive.' " 

Ralph's train of thought is not a composed one as he 
walks briskly down the road. He cannot half understand 
how things are going on at Grey Towers. 

Mrs. Burges seems to be acting a part, though what the 
drift of her pretence is, he cannot in the least make out. 

Is that flaunting of her grandeur before his eyes intended 
to show how much ciromistances have altered their position 
towards him ? 

Alice is a greater puzzle still. Surely she is not actuated 
by the same mean, despicable pretence also. If so, she 
must be greatly changed. After the first gush of true, 
impulsive feeling, when he seems to catch the light of 
imalterable love and faith fi:om her eyes, when he almost 
reads the very depths of her heart, a change has come over 
her. 

She has become cold, reserved, and silent. Now and 
then he catches a glance of mute entreaty from her eyes, 
that makes him long to burst the barrier of restraint that has 
arisen between them, and determines him to ask an explana- 
tion. But there has been no opportunity yet; perhaps, 
when Tom returns, all will come right again. 

Despite all Mr. Atkin has said against him, Ralph still 
implicitly believes in Squire Burges. 

In those faraway days, when Aunt Hetty and Leonard 
Thwaites had entertained very decided and far fi:om favour- 
able opinions of him, Ralph had been too YO\m<^ to Comv^ 
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as they did, a correct judgment of Tom's character, and his 
elders never talked on the subject before him. 

And so he has gone on through life, trusting his kins- 
man and relying in his integrity. He firmly believes Tom 
tried to act as intercessor between himself and his aunt, but 
failed in the attempt. And though the afi^ir of the will 
puzzles him greatly, he still does not hurl blame and con- 
demnation on Tom in the measure the lawyer thinks he 
deserves. 

With regard to the missing letters. It has never once 
entered his mind that Alice's father has had any hand in the 
matter. 

When Ralph reaches Eastown churchyard, he soon dis- 
covers the object of his search — ^Aunt Hett/s grave. It is 
close by the entrance pathway, a solid, massive, marble 
structure, with only her name, and the date of her death, 
upon it. 

The sunlight falls full on the gold letters, and Ralph reads 
the few words with a sigh, and thinks a tender sentence of 
regret, such as loving hearts firame to the memory of the 
departed, would have been a fitting tribute to her memory. 
Or a sacred te^t, to arrest the attention of passers-by, 
and remind them of their inevitable doom, would not have 
been misplaced. These are old village customs, and he 
likes them. 

While Ralph stands by the marble tomb, musing on all 
this, and thinking too, kind, loving remembrances of his 
aunt, who, though capricious, has ever been a true fnend to 
him, the church bells chime out a merry wedding-peal, and 
presently a happy pair emerge firom the building, their faces 
all smiles and blushes, their white kid gloves, fireshandnew, 
but fitting with uncomfortable restraint on their unac- 
customed hands. 

A little train of gaily-dressed village lads and lasses bring 

up the rear. The path is strewed with roses and gilly- 

Sowers, pinks and southeniwood, and the children, who 
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have brought this tribute from their cottage gardens, stand 
round the church door, watching the gay procession. 

A wedding alwajrs attracts a degree of curiosity. Ralph 
is looking at the group, when Mr. Thwaites and Richard 
Gurling come out of the church, they also smiling and 
talking cheerily, as they walk down the pathway. They feel 
no doubt a khidly interest in the youthful pair who have 
just begun their new life together by treading out the per- 
fumes of the spring flowers, so thickly strewed along their 
way. 

A stranger lingering beside Aunt Hetty's grave was sure 
to attract Leonard's notice. As he comes nearer his glance 
rests on the stranger's face. 

" Surely I ought to know that face — it is — ^yes, I'm siu^ 
it must be Ralph Burges," exclaims he, stopping. 







CHAPTER XX. 

DOES HE KNOW ? 




R. THWAITES, I beUeve?" Ralph adds the 

last word aftei a slight pause ; he can for the 

moment hardly realize this middle-aged man, 

with hair rather grey, figure rather stooped, and 

thin, is the good-looking, robust, healthy, hearty man he has 

l^st seen as a college student. 

But the cordial smile convinces him it is Leonard and no 
other, so they shake hands cordially, and there is a ring of 
genuine pleasure in their voices at the unexpected meeting. 

" You are staying at Grey Towers, I conclude ?" 

" Yes, I slept there last night This is only the third day 
I have been in England. I returned home in the Sez'em" 

" Home !" The word strikes Ralph the moment he has 
uttered it, and a quick shadow passes over his face. 

"You are coming to see us next?" says Leonard, 
glancing at the tombstone. 

" No, to tell truth I had no such intention just now. Of 
course I supposed you were still living in Eastown — though 
no one at Grey Towers alluded to the fact.*' 

" I dare say not. Will you walk down to the village with 
me ? Gertrude will be very pleased to see you." 

" Rather early to call on a lady, is it not ?" 

''My wife won't mind that in the least. Do come. I 
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shall be glad to introduce you to her ; she has heard of you 
so often." 

Thus urgedi Ralph comes down on the pathway, and 
walks towards the village with the two clergymen. 

"They have made you rector of Eastown, long before 
this, I hope ?" 

" No indeed. I am still the curate ; my coadjutor is the 
rector's nephew. Beg pardon, I should have introduced you 
before." 

Mr. Gurling, a tall, slight young man, a little shy, a little 
awkward in consequence, a little reserved, with clever- 
looking black eyes, peering through spectacles ; with black 
hair and pale complexion, shakes hands, and utters a few 
commonplaces about the rapid voyage the Severn has made. 

"Yes, we arrived fully two days before we were ex- 
pected." 

" Did you like Australia ?" 

" Very well, latterly, but at first I found it rather hard 
work getting on there." 

** I suppose parts of it are rather too crowded and over- 
done?" 

" That may be the case in some districts, but I found no 
reason to complain of overcrowding where I was." 

Then, Mr. Gurling supposing himself to be " de trop," 
remembers an engagement he has in the parish, and leaves 
the relatives to continue their walk together. 

" Do you make a long stay here ? " asks Leonard. 

" I really cannot tell you ; circumstances must decide 
that," is the reply in rather a dubious tone. 

" Has Tom returned fi:om London yet ? " 

" He is expected back this morning ; by-the-by, my 
visit to your house must not be a long one, for I particularly 
want to see him." 

" I won't detain you a minute longer than you wish ; we 
haven't far to go now." Leonard turns up the dingy street, 
and presently stops at his own door. 
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Gertrude is at the moment in the study, with Harry and 
Lenny, who are getting their lessons ready. 

Mr. Thwaites portions them out an hour of his time every 
morning; the only stipulation is that the subject he gives 
them shall be carefully prepared beforehand. 

So Gertrude, knowing the habits of boys, and with a due 
appreciation of the value of her husband's time, generally 
goes to them to see they are ready before their father comes. 
She is seated in the arm-chair, Lenn/s book in her hand, 
the boy standing flushed and impatient before her. 

" Now, Lenny, repeat that for the third time. Who was 
Columbus and what did he discover ?" 

" He was a native of Genoa ; as he was sailing in quest 
of the Indies by a western course, he found the new world, 
and Spain became mistress of a larger possession than 
Rome ever had in the height of her glory." 

Careless Lenny masters it at last, then Gertrude turns to 
Harry, who is watching his brother with a superior air. 

" Are you quite sure you know your lessons, Harry ?" 

" Try me, mamma ; I'm not a big baby like Lenny ; I can 
learn them for myself and don't require coaching." 

" I don't expect you half know them," exclaims Lenny, 
aggrieved at the imputation cast on him. 

" May I say them to you, mamma ? " 

" Oh yes ! I shall be glad to hear you repeat them." 

Harry accordingly recites his pages without a mistake, in 
a slow methodical way ; then turns with cool triumph to 
Lenny, — 

"There now; doesn't that prove I can do without 
help ? /wouldn't be selfish, and take up all mamma's time." 

" I'm not selfish ; indeed I'm not," asserts Lenny, half 
ready to cry. 

"Hush, Harry; I won't have you tease your brother; 

it is not kind, and Lenny, take my advice, and avoid 

leaving room for such accusations in future. Give a 

iittle more time to preparing your lessons; read them 
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over more carefully, and then see what the result will 
be/' 

Just then Leonard throws open the door, and reveals the 
*' tableau." Gertrude in the midst of her boys ; she talking 
in an earnest, low tone, and they listening eagerly, each of 
them a little convinced by the mild reproof she has given 
them. 

''This looks like 'home ' at last; a true domestic scene, 
without pretence or sham," thinks Ralph, as he goes for- 
ward to be introduced. 

Mrs. Thwaites holds out her hand with a smile. 

" It seems so strange really to see you, Ralph, for though 
your name has ever been a household word with us, your 
personal identity has seemed more like a myth than any- 
thing else." 

" He has come now, and better late than never," laughs 
Leonard. " I hope you will be good friends now you have 
met" 

" Oh yes ! I am sure we shall," retorts Gertrude, as she 
catches a glance of Ralph's kindly eyes, and sees his pleasant 
smile. 

"It seems only a short time ago since I heard of 
Leonard's marriage to the pretty Miss Ashton," asserts 
Ralph gallantly. 

" A short time ! Why it's years and years ago, Ralph ; I 
have a daughter nearly grown up now, and the Miss Ashton 
that was has lost all her beauty, and become almost an old 
woman." 

Both gentlemen laugh at her vivacity ; Ralph begins to 
protest playfiilly against part of her speech, but ends rather 
gravely, as he adds, — 

" Time passes rapidly, I confess ; the years I passed in 
Australia seem half forgotten already, and this coming to 
England appears like the real, true life after all." 

" Have you returned to settle in England ? " asks 
Gertrude. 
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" I hope so ; I have no thought of going abroad 
ore." 
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any 
more. 

But a shadow passes over his face, so visible to both 
Gertrude and Leonard, that they quickly change the subject 
of conversation, and talk on indifferent matters. 

They will not appear to force Ralph into a confidence he 
appears unwilling or unable to give. 

Ere long Ralph rises to go. 

" I must not stay long now, but I promise you a longer 
visit next time." 

" We shall always be glad to see you, Ralph, for though 
we have not personally met before, I have long looked on 
you as one of the family," says Gertrude, warmly, as he 
takes leave and Leonard seconds her invitation. 

"Come to us whenever you feel inclined, my dear 
fellow ; look on this house as a second home, for, believe 
me, you will always be most welcome here." 

They all walk out in the passage together, with kind, 
hearty words, and kind hearty hand-shaking, each of 
them feeling cordial and glad at even that short meeting. 

Gertrude stands looking after Ralph as he walks down 
the street with a quick step; then closes the door with 
a sigh. 

" Poor Ralph ! " exclaims she, when she returns to the 
study and finds Leonard there alone. 

"Why do you call him * poor Ralph,' in such a dejected 
tone ? " 

" Because I pity him fi:om my very heart, and I pity poor 
Alice also. Oh ! how happy they would have been togeUier; 
but this odious marriage will spoil all, and half break their 
hearts." 

" Ralph doesn't seem heartbroken ; I think he bears it 
very bravely indeed." 

" But does he know of it, Leonard ? I'm sure he does 
not ; he has never heard a word about it yet" 

"Surely yoM don't think they would deceive him, Gerty ? " 
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^' Not deceive him, perhaps ; but I can see no one has 
told him. Tom and Philip are away from Grey Towers. 
Mrs. Bulges would never have the moral courage to make 
such a revelation, and Alice — " 

'^ Perhaps Alice has told him.'' 

« Never, Leonard. I am sure she has not. Ralph 
would never smile and look as he does, had he learned of 
the great sorrow that has come into their lives. Oh ! how 
grieved I am for them both!'' and Gertrude's eyes fill with 
quick tears. 

" I don't think poor Aunt Hetty's wealth has brought 
unmixed good to Tom's family after all." 

" It has spoilt Alice's life and Ralph's also." 

" Don't say that, Gerty. It would be a terrible thing if 
disappointment had power to spoil every life it overshadows. 
I trust Alice will yet rise superior to all her youthful troubles, 
and ere long learn where to find enduring strength. I am sure 
Ralph knows the secret already ; his is a true-hearted noble 
nature, unselfish, and full of high impulses. Sorrow will 
but lead one like he is to cling in faith nearer and nearer 
to the abiding Trust." 

Presently Gertrude asks, — 

"Have you heard when the wedding is to take place, 
Leonard ? " 

" Gurling, who seems to possess Sir Stanley's confidence, 
tells me it will be in ten days." 

" So near as that ! Oh ! I am so glad the Rector of 
Slopeley will officiate, and that you will not be called on." 

" Don't congratulate yourself too soon, Gerty. We are 
all to ' assist' Mr. Hind, Gurling, and mysel£" 

" Will they be married at Slopeley church ? " 

"No, at Eastown, their parish church. I suppose all 
will be settled when Tom and Sir Stanley return from 
London." 

" Unless Alice and Ralph take the settling into their own 
hands, and get married despite all obstacles." 
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"That isn't likely. When a, young lady's ' trousseau ' is 
all prepared, when settlements are drawn out — and a titled 
bridegroom is on one side — a poor obscure lover on the 
other— things generally end as the world expects and calls 
wisest." 

" I suppose you are right, Leonard, but I'm w sony," 

" So am I. But here are Hany and Lenny coming to 
their lessons. Well, boys 1 1 hope you know them correctly 
to-day." 

" Yes, papa," echo both boys. Harry without his brag, 
and Lenny with recovered cheerfulness. So Mrs. Thwaiteg 
goes out, and leaves them to their studies. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE SQUIRE CONGRATULATES HIMSELF. 




EVER has Mrs. Burges watched more anxiously 
for her husband than she does on this particular 
morning. 

She longs to throw the burden of responsibility 
off her own shoulders on to his stronger ones. It is quite 
a relief to her mind as she sees him riding round the lawn. 
He is slowly walking his horse, and talking rather loudly to 
a groom at his side. 

" Oh, Tom, I'm so glad you've come back, for I've some 
news for you," whispers she, as she runs out to meet him in 
her garden hat. 

" Then your news must keep for a while, for I'm going 
round to the stables ; the groom tells me * Khedive ' has 
hurt one of his knees. Something or other is always sure to 
go wrong when I'm away. Tell me your news when I 
come back." 

The groom has walked on out of hearing. So Mrs. Burges 
says in an aggrieved tone, — 

" You'd had far better stop and hear it now, for it concerns 
you quite as much as it does me." 

Tom sees S3rmptoms of a rising storm in his wife's face, 
so he calls back the groom, dismounts, throws the reins to 
him, and leads the way down one of the new winding walks ^ 
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in the shrubbery. When they are out of sight of the 
house, and the tender green leaves of the chestnut trees are 
closing them in like a tremulous screen, Tom turns round 
abruptly to his wife, — 

" What's your wonderful news now, Hannah ? Nothing 
bad, I hope." 

" Oh ! Tom, a visitor has been here." 

" So I suppose. You told me before the Leslies and 
Hunts were coming to dinner last evening. It was hardly 
necessary to stop me to repeat that." 

Tom waxes impatient at Mrs. Burges' hesitation. The 
poor woman is wondering how she can bring out the un- 
welcome truth in the most softened manner. 

"NotMd:/ kind of visitor at all. Ralph Burges has been here." 

" Ralph Burges ! " Tom turns on his heel with an ex- 
pression towards Ralph far more emphatic than polite. If 
a sudden pallor comes over his face, it may perhaps be due 
to the bright tints of the young green leaves that dance and 
flutter between him and the broad blue sky. 

" What in the world has brought that fellow here again ? " 

" I did not ask him, Tom. He came here last night, and 
is now gone out for a walk." 

" Slept here, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, I gave him Aunt Hetty's room. I was obliged to 
ask him to stay, you know." 

" Well, I hope there was no nonsense again between him 
and Alice? You used to encourage that once, I recollect." 

" But not now, Tom. I'm quite as much alive to our 
daughter's interests as you are, and never left them alone 
together for a single minute — now, I turn over the whole 
affair for you to settle — my hands are clear of it, thanks be ! " 

Tom quiets down when he sees his wife is really angry, 
and asks more mildly, — 

"Where do you say Ralph is gone? Perhaps I had 
better go out and meet him." 

" Victor Bays he went down to Eastown church." 
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" Ah ! to see Aunt Hetty's tomb, I suppose. He will 
find I've done handsomely by that, and spared no expense. 
Where is Alice ? " 

" Up in the tower boudoir. She's been there ever since 
breakfast." 

" So much the better. Stanley won't be down from town 
till the six o'clock train, and I hope the coast will be clear 
long before that." 

"What do you mean to do about it, Tom?" 

" I hardly know, Hannah. It's a most vexatious affair 
altogether. Why couldn't the fellow remain where he was ? 
Nobody wanted him in England." 

Tom goes away without further word, forgetting the fatigue 
of his journey, forgetting poor " Khedive," whom Victor and 
the grooms have somehow brought to grief, and who stand 
drooping and trembling in the stable, with a broken knee, 
and thus it comes to pass, that when Ralph arrives at the 
slope firom whence the first view of Grey Towers is visible, 
he sees its master coming rapidly up the road. 

Tom wears his travelling dress, and has his whip still in 
his hand. As he walks along, he gives a switch every now 
and then at the hedges, as though he is beating down some 
invisible foe. 

The exercise does him good, it works off some of his 
pent-up vexation, and helps him to compose his mind a 
little. 

But he has been too much accustomed to the handling of 
Ralph's affairs to shrink from having another grapple with 
them. Ralph has hitherto been so confiding, so tame a 
victim, that in his heart Tom feels half inclined to despise 
him, and to feel more than ever great in his superior powers 
of " finesse," subtlety and shrewdness. 

Nothing can be more bland and beaming than the ex- 
pression of Tom's face when they at last meet. He 
holds out his hand, and grasps his kinsman's with a firm clutch^ 

" I thought I should find you somewhere near." ^^ 
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" Then you came out purposely to meet me ?" says Ralph. 

"Of course I did. IVe never even entered the house. 
Hannah told me you were gone towards the church, so I 
thought I couldn't miss you. So you've come to old England 
again ! Do you stay long this time ? '* 

" The remainder of my days, I hope." 

"All right and fair that, if you've made enough to settle 
down on. I always say when a man has made a fortune, he 
deserves his rest" 

" I haven't made my fortune, though," replied Ralph, 
smiling. " I found it up-hill work enough in the bush. 
But when I got into Mr. Curtis' employment, things went 
on better. I had a regular salary, but not enough to save 
a * fortune * from." 

" Why in the world then did you throw up a certainty? " 

Ralph looks at his kinsman as if meditating what reply 
to make, so Tom takes up his speech again. 

" At your time of life, for you are already past the first 
prime of youth, it would have been wise to stick to a good 
thing when you had it." 

" Do you think so ?" Ralph still appears to be musing, 
and there is silence for a minute or so. 

" Don't be dispirited by my words, Ralph ; I am much 
older than you are, and therefore privileged to give 
advice," adds the squire, in a tone that has somewhat of 
apology in it. 

" Oh ! I am not dispirited by your words, I am sure they 
have truth and good sense in them," Ralph replies, as 
though his thoughts are rather wandering away from the 
present scene and subject. 

He longs to speak of Alice, and to express all his 
thoughts and hopes. But the squire exclaims as if antici- 
pating his purpose, — 

" You have come down to Grey Towers at a good time, 
for there is a wedding at hand. I hope you will stay for 
it," and Tom laughs spasmodically. 
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" A wedding ! who is going to be married ? '* 

" What 1 hasn't Hannah told you, nor Alice either ? Ah ! 
these womenkind ! they love to aflfect the greatest reserve 
on the very things that are never out of their thoughts 
one moment So they have left me to proclaim the good 
news, have they ? You must know then, my daughter is 
to be married to Sir Stanley West, a baronet, one of a 
good old family, next week." ^ 

" Do you mean your daughter Alice ? " asks Ralph, with 
a start 

"Of course I do, what other daughter have I? All my 
other children are sons, you recollect," and Tom laughs. 

Ralph feels as if he must burst out into a passion of words 
— ^his heart rises in a tumult of excitement, that makes brow 
and pulse throb wildly. For one minute he is not master 
of himself, and he knows it, and remains still and silent 
while the storm passes over him ; the only outward signs of 
which are his trembling limbs and flushed face. 

He looks down at the fields, green with their brightest 
emerald tints, he sees the river that flashes along like molten 
silver in the sunlight, seeing all these things with a vivid 
distinctness almost painfiil just then. 

All is calm, and blessed, and peaceful while he feels as if 
mind, and thought, and heart are in wild commotion. 

" But for the grace of God I should have told Tom all 
I thought," mused he, in after days. "But for His re- 
straining power I would have flashed Aunt Hetty's last will 
before his eyes, and have desired him to give up the place 
at once. I would have hurled him from it without pity or 
pardon. Alice, my Alice going to be married to anotiier, 
and / invited to be present at the wedding ! " 

For one minute only does this wild surging and swelling 
at his heart continue. The conflict is over ere it takes time 
to tell of it — then tender thoughts of Alice come over him, 
and he is half melted to tears. 

Poor child ! he will not be cruel to her — ^he will not injure 
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a hair of her head, nor plant one sorrow needlessly in her 
heart. So dear was she to him — so dear is she now, that a 
mist comes over his eyes and hides the river, and fields, and 
Tom from his sight 

That worthy has walked on slowly, prudently silent, and 
he does not look back to see what has made Ralph pause 
so suddenly in the midst of the road. 

He has struck the blow, and can wait to see what effect 
it has had. He is ready to take up the ^^^sive or ten- 
sive as the case may require. 

At last Ralph walks a few steps quickly, and overtakes 
the squire. He begins to speak, but his voice sounds 
strange, even to himseUl This is wh^jt he says: — 

"You recollect, Mr. Burges, Alice and I were once 
engaged to each other?** 

"Of course, my dear fellow, I remember it, and the 
remembrance causes me much pain." 

"Why, may I ask?" 

" Because I know how trying a thing of that kind often 
proves. No doubt my daughter was much attached to you 
in those days, but girls often don't know their own minds — 
time and absence work many changes. Now I do not 
claim one whit, higher qualities for Alice than usually fall 
to the lot of young ladies. Without impugning for one 
moment her constancy to you, while she was engaged to 
you, I must tell you she is equally as constant to Sir Stanley 



now." 



" But our engagement was never really broken off? " 

The squire shrugs his- shoulders and makes a deprecatory 
gesture. 

" Not in actual words perhaps, but you drifted apart, as 
many others do. New interests have been awakened in 
Alice's heart, and I entreat you, as her father can entreat, 
not to disburb them now." 

" But I must talk to Alice, and hear what she says on the 
subject, Mr. Bulges." 
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"I thought you had seen her already. Doesn't her 
manner show you I am right ? " 

Ralph is silent, and Tom's quick eye detects the varied 
emotions that pass over his face. Crafty and wily as he is, 
he begins to congratulate himself on having managed the 
aflfair rather dexterously after all. 

" Had I not appealed to his feelings, and taken up a 
friendly tone with him, he would have turned out difficult 
enough!" muses Tom, as they slowly walk on towards 
Grey Towers. 

Showing that worldly and unprincipled as he is, he yet 
understands the workings of Ralph's higher and better nature. 

" Mr. Burges, I shall be more satisfied when I hear the 
truth from Alice's own lips." 

" Nothing can be more reasonable than that, Burges. I'll 
promise you a speedy interview with her, and I hope she'll 
be able to persuade you to stay to her wedding after all." 

Then the squire adroitly changes the subject, and grows 
communicative about his estate. 

He airily points out the changes he has made, and those 
he still intends to make. Here, a large piece of ground has 
been reclaimed — there, a plantation has been projected — 
here a field has been drained on a new principle — there, 
some trees have been cut down, and again in that copse, 
other trees are marked out for the axe. 

And the man who has power to snatch every inch of this 
property out of his grasp, listens dreamily to his speech, and 
makes no sign. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

A LAST INTERVIEW. 

|HE great difficulty now is preparing Alice for the 

promised meeting, and the squire consults his 

wife about it. 

" If Alice wasn't the utter idiot she is, she 

would see we are only thinking of her interest all along. 

Ralph told me not half an hour ago, he has returned to 

England nearly as poor as he went away," says he testily. 

" That may be quite true, Tom, but Alice would not think 
one bit the worse of him for that In my opinion she 
loves him stiU." 

The squire's wrath bursts out at this speech. He utters 
many things that, from old experience, his wife knows she 
had better not even reply to. At last he finishes his exordium 
by exclaiming, — 

" Perhaps you are in league with Alice, and want to bring 
on this folly again ? " 

"You know I don't, Tom." 

"Then why do you hesitate now? Go up and tell 
Alice, Ralph is in the library waiting to see her ; or I declare 
I'll go up to her myself, and speedily bring her to reason." 

" No, no, Tom, there's no need for that. Harsh measures 
won't do just now, I'm only afraid she'll break down when 
she sees Ralph" 
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" Warn her against that, mind you do, Hannah." 

Mrs. Burges, with a sigh, goes out of the room. It 
was all very well to be proud of her daughter's intended 
great match, while her former lover was away out of sight, 
lost in some foreign land, or dead, perhaps. 

But now he has appeared on the scene, fond and faithful 
as ever ; she shrinks from seeing the signs of anguish his 
presence is sure to cause. * 

She walks drearily up to the Tower boudoir, wondering 
what Alice is doing there so long. This is so especially 
Alice's private apartment, that it has become the custom 
at Grey Towers not to intrude there without due notice. 

So Mrs. Burges taps lightly at the door. 

" Come in," says the clear voice in its usual tones, and the 
lady enters the room. 

Alice is in no studied attitude of despair, she is calmly 
sitting on one of Aunt Hetty's old-fashioned spider-leg 
chairs, close by the window ; the heavy, silk embroidered 
curtains half hide her from view. 

Alice was sitting there when she saw Ralph come in 
at the lodge gates with her father, and she has made no 
change in her position since. 

Several choice books, dainty pieces of work, writing 
materials in an elegant desk, suited for the bride-elect, are 
on the table near her. But for once in her life, Alice has 
no inclination for any employment, her hands are folded 
idly on her lap. 

"Alice, have you a few minutes to spare?" asks her 
mother, speaking rapidly, to hide the slight nervousness in 
her voice. 

" Oh, yes, mamma. Don't you perceive I'm not busy ? " 

" Ralph wishes to see you in the library for a short time, 
my dear. The interview won't of course last long, and can't 
be of any importance, for your father has already told him 
of your intended marriage, indeed, has asked him to the 
wedding next week." 
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" Then why does Ralph want to see me ? " 

"A mere matter of form of course. He merely wants 
to hear about it from your own lips. You know Ralph 
always was a little precise and methodical in his ways." 

" Does he want me to confess openly how false and un- 
trustful I have been ? Surely he must despise me enough 
without that confession." 

" Don't talk in that strain, Alice. Remember you are 
now the affianced wife of Sir Stanley West, and act as such 
on this occasion.'' 

" I will try to do so, mother." 

Then Alice rises, and goes down. Mrs. Burges walks a 
step or two behind her. She does not offer her arm as she 
did on a former occasion, but she throws open the library 
door in a manner that reminds Alice of that evening. 

StiU more is she reminded of it when she sees her father 
and Ralph mside the room, standing by the fire, and talking. 

"Am I very cruel to send for you, Alice?" asks Ralph, 
as soon as they are alone together. " I cannot rest satisfied 
till I hear from your own lips whether or not we are 
henceforth to be strangers to each other." 

" I suppose we must be, Ralph," replies she drearily. 

"Then all 1 have heard is true : this marriage takes place 
with your own consent ? " 

" Yes, I have given my consent" Her eyes droop imder 
his gaze, for she feels he is watching her intently. 

•'Then there is 'nothing more to be said, Alice. My 
question is fully answered. May you be happy in your 
choice, and may every blessing, earthly and heavenly, be 
your fiiture lot!" 

" Oh, Ralph ! how you must hate and scorn me ! I waited 
so long and anxiously for some sign or token from you, but, 
none came, and then I — " 

" Don't trouble to explain, Alice, I understand perfectly. 
I shall never hate and scorn you though ; you were my first 
love, and none other in this world shall take your place. 
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Now let us party not as strangers, but as true friends, and if 
among the changes and chances of life I can ever serve you, 
I shall feel intense happiness in doing so/' 

Ralph seizes her hand for a moment, looks down into the 
very depths of her eyes as though he is taking a last farewell, 
presses a rapid kiss on her brow, and is gone out of sight. 

The morning sun streams in pleasantly through the library 
windows, forming ^ntastic patterns on the green carpet, as 
it shines through the leaves of the delicate acacia-trees out- 
side. 

Beyond these trees is the bright blue sky, with great fleecy 
clouds floating grandly across it j but Alice does not see this 
now, she is only conscious of a dull heavy sickness at her 
heart that makes her rush away to the solitude of her favourite 
room in the East Tower. 

There is more shade up there ; she draws the thick cur- 
tains closely over the window, and covers her eyes as she 
flings herself into the antique chair. 

A sense of wrong oppresses her, a sense of injury done 
her. " How will it end, how will it end ? " is her cry as 
thoughts and regrets flit wildly through her mind. 

No need for her to watch from the window to see Ralph's 
departure ; she knows the last word has been spoken, and 
that he is gone for ever. Their paths in life will never cross 
each other again. 

The squire is in a woful fidget all the time his daughter 
and Ralph are together. Perhaps he hulf expects them to 
come out, defiant and triumphant, to tell him true love has 
won its way, and that they are determined to conquer all 
obstacles. 

He would fain send his wife into the library to interrupt 
the interview, but she objects. 

" No, no, Tom, such eagerness on our part would do more 
harm than good. There, that's Ralph's step now, he's gone 
up to Aunt Hetty's room, and now he's coming downstairs 
again." 
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Tom meets him in the hall, a smile on his lips, as his 
eyes, with hungry scrutiny, are searching Ralph's fece. 

His search is satisfactory. Tom's spirits rise at once. It 
does not need the light valise strapped on his shoulder to 
tell him this interview with Alice has been a final one. 

" Where are you going, Ralph ? Why have you got your 
travelling bag?" 

" I must catch the next train, Mr. Burges ; it is nearly due." 

" Nonsense ! Don't run away like that, man ! Hasn't 
Alice been able to persuade you to stay to her wedding?" 

" She never even tried to do so." 

Tom thrusts his arm inside his kinsman's, and draws him 
inside the dining-room door. 

" Surely you are not leaving us in anger, Ralph ?" 

" I am not angry, Mr. Burges. But if I tell you I have 
met with a great sorrow here, you will perhaps understand 
me. Still, if Alice has chosen for her own happiness, I will 
not complain." 

The squire is ready enough to express sympathy now. He 
is positively eloquent in his manifold regrets, though he has 
some trouble in hiding the glow of triumph that flashes from 
his eyes — some difficulty in concealing his inward satisfac- 
tion all the time. 

What matter if Ralph is depressed and dejected, that he is 
leaving Grey Towers, and has not a home in the wide world 
he can call his own ? That is Ralph's affair — not Tom*s. 

Ralph declines the pressing invitation to luncheon ; will 
not even take the dog-cart to drive him to the station ; and 
ere long finds himself crossing the fields again, treading down 
the violets, and soft springy wild thyme, though he does not 
notice the sweet fragrance now. 

His step is too rapid for that, his heart too heavy, his 
brain too confused. 

Oh ! if the squire had only known of that last will of Aunt 

Hetty's lying so snugly in the innocent-looking valise, the 

parchment would never have left Grey Towers, Some plan 
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or other, worked out by his fertile brain, would have wrought 
its utter destruction. 

But all unwary, all unsuspicious, the squire lets it go. 
He accompanies Ralph to the Lodge gates, and smiles 
placidly to himself as he watches him stride over the fields 
with rapid impatient steps. 

The danger is over now. Tom rubs his hands with in- 
ward satisfaction at the victory his skilfiil management has 
secured. 

He finds time now to walk round to the stables to see how 
the unfortunate "Khedive" is getting on; and finds time, 
also, to vent his unrestrained wrath on the still more unfor- 
tunate groom, who has indiscreetly been the cause of the 
mischance. 

Alice has a bad headache that evening, and declines to 
come downstairs again, so the squire thinks it best to pre- 
vent Sir Stanley's coming to Grey Towers to dinner, as he 
has promised. 

He rides over to the station just in time to encounter the 
baronet, as he steps out of a railway carriage. 

" I don't think I should have left town to-day, had I 
not engaged myself to dine at Grey Towers," says he 
quickly. 

" I'm sorry you hurried, Sir Stanley, for I'm just come to 
put you off. Alice is not well, and her mother thinks she 
had best keep quiet, and get to bed early." 

"Nothing serious the matter, I hope?" exclaims the in- 
tended bridegroom, with becoming concern. 

" Oh, no ! nothing in the least serious. She'll be all right 
to-morrow, no doubt, and very glad to see you then." 

" I think we had better make a compromise, Burges. I'll 
dine with you to-morrow, if you'll come over to Stourton 
Hall with me now. It seems hard lines after a man has 
hurried all the way from London in the hope of having a 
pleasant evening, to find he is thrust back on his own com- 
pany after all. Will you come ?" 
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''Certainly, if my company will be any solace," replies 
the squire, laughing. 

"Then jump into the trap with me. My groom shall 
take your horse to Grey Towers, and explain matters." 

Tom, in high spirits, takes his place beside Sir Stanley, 
and they drive on rapidly through the lanes to the house 
that is so soon to be his daughter's future home. 

He looks round at the fine, somewhat carelessly kept 
domain, with something like a prospective interest in it, for 
is not Alice going to be mistress there ? 

If we say the squire's latent pride and arrogance rise 
higher within his breast, we shall only say the truth, but he 
keeps these feelings in check in his intended son-in-law's 
presence, and tries his utmost to make himself witty and 
pleasant — a " * solace' for Sir Stanley's disappointment," as 
he expresses it himself. 

Thus the day that began so disturbingly to Tom, ends 
pleasantly at last, and he assures " Hannah" by-and-by, he 
has not felt in such capital spirits for a long time past. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

WEDDING BELLS. 

|EN days after Ralph's departure from Grey Towers, 
a grand wedding takes place at Eastown Church, 
Many guests are invited — not " old friends/' for 
the Bulges have " none in that neighbourhood," 
they say. 

Six bridesmaids, all in white, with wild flowers in their 
hair ; a bride, draped in satins and laces, looking amidst all 
her grandeur pale, cold, and stately ; a bridegroom, who has 
won his wife by force of will, and who feels elated with full 
possession now. How often one sees such weddings ! 
They pour out from fashionable churches in large towns, 
and the lookers-on gaze with envying eyes on the finely- 
dressed people. They are even sometimes to be met with 
in the far-away, rural, peaceful-seeming districts of the 
country, as Alice Burges' wedding was seen on this bright 
June morning. 

Leonard Thwaites " assists " at the ceremony, and per- 
haps no one present understands the secret of the bride's 
paleness better than he does, or feels more truly sorry for 
her as she stands there with that hard, set fece. 

If he could only detect one wartn blush of shy confiision, 
or have seen the timid eyes once droop to hide their con- 
scious glow, he would feel more satisfied and more ready to 
believe her heart and thoughts are in the solemn ceremony. 
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Only once, when his voice is heard in part of the service, 
does Alice seem to know of his presence there, and then she 
looks towards him with such a start I — such a sad, imploring 
expression in her eyes I But she soon recovers herself, and 
goes through her part without once turning her glance 
towards him again. 

Merrily ring out the Eastown bells, waking up the echoes 
among the hills, floating on the breeze over green corn- 
fields and down in sunny pastures, clanging through the 
valleys and across the fields. Men stop their work to 
listen, and women run out of their houses to hear them 
more distinctly. 

One granny stands with scrubbing-brush in her hand to 
have a gossip with her next-door neighbour about them. 

"That's Sir Stanley West and the squire's daughter 
married to-day. I hear he's been a long time arter her. 
Wish *em good luck, I say ! Her seems a nice, pretty-faced 
young lady, far too good for the likes of he." 

" I hope her'U be happier than the first wife was, though 
I have my doubts. Sir Stanley ain't mended his manners 
much, by all accounts," retorts her friend. 

" Humph ! she might well be happier than the first Lady 
West was, but for all that I wouldn't envy her. 'Taint 
always the softest beds that give the sweetest sleep, and 
there's many an aching heart covered over with a silken 
gownd. But, there, listening to wedding-bells won't finish 
my scrubbing for me, and I ain't half done the kitchen yet" 
And the woman shuffled away, singing as she went. 

Thus the clanging, crashing bells are heard with various 
comments. Some people only catch the wild, clear, resonant 
notes of rejoicing ; others hear also the deep, solemn under- 
tones that ever wail even through marriage peals. 

Leonard does not go to the wedding breakfast. He is, of 
course, invited, but declines the invitation, so the Rector of 
Shpeley and Richard Curling represent the " cloth " on that 
occasion. 
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Mrs. Burges remains at home to receive the bridal party. 
Nothing can exceed the gushing, maternal effusion with 
which she impresses her first kiss on the bride's chill lips. 

" Bless you, my darling ! bless you, Lady West ! There, 
I'm the very first to call you by your new title," exclaims 
she, with a triumphant glitter in her eyes. 

All that wealth and profiision can do is put in force to 
make the wedding feast a splendid one, such as has not 
been seen in the country-side for a long time, and such as 
shall be remembered for many a day after. 

Delicate viands, silver and glass, ripe fruits, and perfiimed 
summer flowers load the tables. Elegant dresses, jewels and 
laces adorn the bevy of fair young bridesmaids. Regimen- 
tals, with heavy gold trimmings, appear here and there, 
forming, as Mrs. Burges afterwards says, a " brilliant coup- 
iVmV^ not to be surpassed for completeness. 

Then, later in the day, while the Eastown bells are still 
chiming out on the breeze, Alice in her rich travelling dress 
drives away with her husband, to begin the new life " for 
better for worse " with him. 

Gertrude comes to meet Leonard as he retiuns from the 
church, and he quickens his pace as he sees her walking 
along the road under the shade of the trees. The hedge- 
rows beside her are white with their wreaths of white, per- 
fiimy hawthorn ; wild roses, just opening into flower, trail 
their thorny branches in their own high, perched-up haunts ; 
and clusters of dog-violets sprinkle the grass with full-blown 
profiision. Gertrude wears only a clean, fresh gingham 
morning dress, and a straw hat, trimmed with white ribbon ; 
yet as she looks up with that bright smile of hers, and those 
eyes, expressive as when they were owned by the "pretty 
Miss Ashton," Leonard thinks the fine ladies he has just 
seen won't bear comparison with his own " bonnie wife ;" 
but of coiurse allowance must be made for his very partial 
judgment in that case. 

^* This is an unexpected pleasure, Gerty." 
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" I found I had an hour to spare, so I thought I couldn't 
employ it better than coming to meet you. The boys have 
finished rehearsing their lessons, and it's astonishing what 
little help they require from me now." 

" I thought Lenny was rather averse to working alone?" 

" He used to be till Harry administered him a rebuke in 
his own pungent manner. Since then Lenny has exerted 
himself wonderfully. I never saw a disposition so genial, so 
teachable, so impressible, so bright as Lenny's is." 

Leonard laughs as he replies, — 

*' Well done, Gerty ! Think of the legend, * Every mother 
thinks her own,' &c., when you praise up your boy like 
that." 

"But he £r a dear, affectionate little fellow," persists 
Gertrude. 

"Granted, and I hope his present good qualities will 
expand and grow brighter as he gets older. My highest 
ambition for aU my boys is that they may become true- 
hearted men, Christ's faithful soldiers and servants imto 
their life's end." 

Presently Mrs. Thwaites exclaims, — 

" I came to hear about the wedding, Leonard?" 

" So I thought. What shall I begin about first?" 

" How did the bride look?" 

" Do you mean how was she dressed? Do you want me 
to give a description of the white satin, the veil, the wreath, 
and jewels?" 

" No, for I don't fancy you could give an accurate account 
of such matters. But, tell me, how did Alice go through 
the service?" 

"She was very pale and calm— almost unnaturally so. 
Her nerves seemed to be strung to the utmost tension in 
her efforts to preserve a rigid manner." 

" Poor Alice ! poor girl ! What a different thing it would 
be for her if Ralph was the bridegroom ! I suppose you 
neither saw nor heard anytlung oiVim^" 
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"No; he seems to have passed away from the scene 
altogether. I understand he left Grey Towers the same 
morning he called at our house, though he seemed to have 
no intention of going away so soon then. Strange, he has 
never written to me. It seems a complicated affair alto- 
gether. I only hope some good may come from it somehow." 

" How can good come from such acomplication ?" interrupts 
Gertrude. " Look at this marriage, for intance. Selfish, 
worldly-minded people have made it up, and have half 
broken two loving hearts by doing so. Good can never 
come from deeds like that 1 It is in direct opposition to*the 
law of Providence." 

" Don't say that^ since God permitted it to take place. 
He works, as we all know, by apparently unlikely means. 
From our lower stand-point we can't understand all His 
ways now. Selfish and worldly-minded relatives in olden 
times sold poor Joseph to the Ishmaelites ; none of us would 
have expected good to come out of fMf, yet it was only 
one link in the grand eternal chain of events. It was God's 
plan of giving the world by-and-by David's psalms and 
David's Son." 

Gertrude does not reply ; she is making a mental resolve 
that henceforth, when her own children's names rise in her 
heart in moments of prayer, Alice's shall be always mingled ♦ 
with theirs. "Oh! that good might yet come to her — 
lasting good^ such as this world can never give nor take 
away ! " 

By-and-by, with feminine curiosity, Mrs. Thwaites wishes 
to know more about the wedding. Who can forget t^at 
event altogether while the bells are still chiming and ringing 
out joy peals in their ears ? 

" Was there a large party, Leonard ? " 

" About thirty, I should suppose." 

" No doubt they will have a sumptuous * d^je^ner.' Oh, 
Leonard, you foolish fellow; you have put yourself out of 
all that!" 
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" It is no loss, my dear. I'd far rather take my cold 
mutton with you and the children." 

" You shall have something better than cold mutton to- 
day. Only think ! Farmer Wells sent me such a fine barn- 
door fowl, just ready for the spit, this morning. His present 
is roasting away at the fire now, and will be quite ready 
when we get home." 

"How kind of Farmer Wells, and how thoughtful 
loo!" 

Eastown people have some primitive ways among them, 
and one fashion of theirs is now and then to share some of 
their good things with their pastor. Little presents of ferm 
produce, of garden and orchard, sometimes find their way 
to his house, and Gertrude, who knows the custom, and is 
not proud, is thankful for these unexpected little helps. 

As they draw near their house, Will Edwards, the post- 
man, comes briskly round the comer ; his shrivelled-apple- 
face looking as rosy and beaming as his coat. 

"Where are you going in such a hurry, Edwards?" 

" Up to Grey Towers, sir. The squire's butler told me 
I was to have some breakfast or dinner, or whatever they 
calls it, in the servants' hall. I dare say there will be plum- 
cake and wine, sir." 

" I dare say there will. Now mind you don't take too 
much of the latter, Edwards." 

"All right, sir. I'll only just drink the bride and 
bridegroom's health; that's all. I left a letter at your 
honour's house just now." 

" Perhaps Ralph has written at last," suggests Gertrude, 
as they go in at the door. 

"This looks like Katie's writing," says Mr. Thwaites, 
taking up the letter and examining the envelope. 

" Again ! She only wrote two days ago. I wonder what 
she has written about so soon?" 

" Perhaps to tell you when her holidays begin." 
Mis. Thwaites has broken open the letter by this time. 
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and as she glances over its contents a slight exclamation 
makes Leonard turn round. 

'* Nothing wrong I hope." 

" Oh, Leonard ! Miss Hay is dead Katie has lost her 
kind, good godmother." 

" Is it possible ? How sorry I am ! When did she die, 
Gertrude ? " 

"Only yesterday; quite suddenly it appears. * There 
was no illness nor any expectation of her death, no prepara- 
tion either. She was alone in her bedroom at the time ; 
they found her senseless there, and she never rallied after- 
wards,' " reads Gertrude with her eyes full of tears. 

" Poor Miss Hay ! called so suddenly to her account. 
What a teaching to us to be 'always ready, always 
waiting.' No doubt Katie will return home to live with us 



now." 



" I suppose so, dear child ; unless Miss Hay has made 
some arrangement for her remaining longer at school." 

" That is hardly likely I think," Leonard replies decidedly. 
Nevertheless, by-and-by, after dinner, Gertrude brings up 
the subject again. 

" Do you know, Leonard, I don't think it unreasonable to 
conclude her godmother has made some provision for Katie 
for finishing her education and helping her on, I mean." 

"We must not indulge any expectations of the sort, 
Gerty, nor form any suppositions from the kindness of our 
old friend. We must be grateful for what poor Miss Hay has 
done already for Katie. God grant our child may be none 
the worse for her long absence from home ! I trust she may 
prove a help and a comfort to us now. Does she say when 
we may expect her here ? " 

" At the vacation, I conclude. The letter is a short one 
— full of regrets at her godmother's death, full of excite- 
ment at being with us again. I must see to-morrow about 
getting the room ready, and putting things in order a little 
for Katie's arrival" 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ralph's decision. 

LONG account of Sir Stanley West's marriage 
appears in the Morning Fosty and Ralph Burges, 
who has been waiting for such an announcement, 
no sooner glances it over than he bends his steps 
towards Mr. Atkin's office. 

But not with the animated countenance and hopeful heart 
he had borne there before. A deep sadness shadows his 
face, and the past ten days have left traces that the lawyer 
sees at once. 

" Dear me ! Have you been ill, Mr. Burges ? You look 
terribly pale and thin and haggard. Grey Towers has not 
agreed with you, I fear. What is the matter ? " ■ 

" I haven't been quite the thing lately, but I'm better 
now." 

" Well, I've been expecting to hear from you. Are you 
just come from Grey Towers ? " 

" I only stayed one night there. I've been in London ever 
since." 

" Indeed ! Wasn't Tom astounded when he heard about 
Aunt Hetty's last will? " 

" He has heard nothing of it." 

" What ! I thought you went down there on purpose to 
Jet him know?" 
^^So I did} but I've changed my mind since." 
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"How do you mean, Mr. Burges? I'm at a loss to 
understand your course of action — ^pray explain it." 

" My course is simply this, Mr. Atkin. I have decided 
not to put in my claim to the estate. I shall not disturb 
Mr. Burges at alL" 

" My dear sir, pardon me for asking the question, but 
have you taken leave of your senses altogether? As I told 
you before, the will now in your possession cannot be set 
aside ; it concerns others besides yourself." 

" I am fully aware of that ; but it will not injure the other 
legatees if I allow this document to remain intact during my 
Ufe." 

"Certainly not; it will rather serve them if you con- 
template making a speedy departure from this scene ; and, 
indeed, from your present appearance, that seems not un- 
likely. Pardon my bluntness to you, Mr. Burges, but I feel 
the deepest interest in your case. I was rejoiced you were 
going to oust Mr. Tom Burges, and now your revelation 
fills me with surprise. I can't fathom your motives." 

"The estate down at Grey Towers seems very ably 
managed. Mr. Burges understands more about it than I 
do." 

" Granted ; but you will soon learn to manage it as he 
learnt" 

" The great household, the tribe of servants, the display, 
the show, the pomp down there would only be a worry and 
a vexation to me." 

"But you needn't keep up all that nonsense; Mrs. 
Hetty Burges never did." 

"Then Squire Burges has a family of five fine, healthy 
boys, who will all require settling in the world by-and-by." 

Mr. Atkin's patience now fairly gives way, and he bxuists 
out, — 

"Oh, if you are grown tender and considerate about 
Tom Burges' sons, I'll wash my hands of the whole affair. 
Fine idea that I Resign the estate b^ca.\x"&^ \i& ^aAsl -^^sx^. 

L 2 
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settling !" Then, after a minute's hesitation, he goes on in 
a more serious tone, — 

" I hope you are not really in earnest, Mr. Ralph ; don't 
run counter to the very leadings of Providence. Here's a 
scoundrel got possession of a property through foul means, 
and you seem the very one intended as a scoiuge to cast 
him out, and make him suffer for it." 

"I shrink from the office of scourge," replies Ralph 
earnestly. " I would not for the world be the means of 
thrusting sorrow and suflfering into that household." 

Something in the tone of his voice makes Mr. Atkin fix 
his penetrating eyes on his face. 

" May I ask the cause of this hesitation?" 

" Need you probe so deeply, Mr. Atkin ? Our motives 
belong to God, and by them we shall be judged. Perhaps, 
though, as I have already given you much of my confidence, 
I ought to give you more ; read this." 

The lawyer read aloud " the marriage in high life," in the 
Morning News. 

" Tom Burges' daughter, I declare ! married to a baro- 
net ! Tom has ambition enough for anything. I venture 
to say that was some match of his making up. But what 
has all this to do with you, Mr. Ralph?" 

"Only that I was engaged to Alice Burges. She was 
dear to me as my own life, and I went down to Grey Towers 
to many her." 

"Ah, I see. This marriage is a stroke of family policy, 
made up in yoiu- absence. Well, you have the scourge in 
your own hands now ; punish them for it as you have the 
power of doing." 

" Alice is dear to me still, and not for worlds would I 
injure her, or give her an unnecessary heart-throb. I 
should only cause her bitter grief if I brought down 
disgrace and ruin on her father, and I cannot, will not 
do it." 

Mr. Atkin makes no reply, so Ralph goes on again, — 
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"For a long time past I have thought of Alice, and 
prayed for her as my hoped-for wife ; never for one moment 
has my aflfection for her lessened, or my allegiance faltered. 
Why, then, should I plunge her and hers into wretchedness, 
when I can avoid doing so ? Do you still counsel me to 
put Aunt Hetty's will in force, Mr. Atkin?" 

"You certainly give me a view of the case I never 
expected. Yet the self-sacrifice you propose is tremendous ; 
your feeling must be very deep towards the young lady, 
when you relinquish so much in her behalf." 

" Perhaps the sacrifice is not so great as you imagine ; 
don't give me undue credit," replies Ralph quickly. "What 
do I, a mere withered branch, require with a cumbersome 
estate?" 

" My dear Burges, don't talk like that ; make allowance 
for feeling dispirited under this present disappointment. 
This phase of mind will wear itself out in time ; you will 
settle down, get married, and be happy with your family 
round you." 

" Never, I shall never marry now." 

" Don't be too positive, Burges," and the lawyer smiles. 

" No, I shall never marry, and I have no great desire for 
much of the world's wealth now ; riches and pomp have no 
charms for me. I seek rather the riches that are eternal, 
and that will not perish in the using." 

"That is the right view, of course — the highest, best 
view to take — ^but all men would not think and act as you 
are doing," the lawyer says drily. 

" Perhaps not. I am content to be a fool in the world's 
eyes, but I cannot alter my plans, for I believe they are the 
right ones after all," 

"If ever you do change your mind, you will let me 
know?" 

" Of course, you are the only confidant I have made in 
the matter." 

"Then what do you propose doing with yourself, Mr. 
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Burges? I conclude you have hardly made your fortune 
in Australia." 

" Not a fortune, certainly, but I have saved some money. 
My plans are these. A brother of my late employer's, Mr. 
Thomas Curtis, has given me a post in his iron-works at 
Radcliff; light pay, and plenty of work, that will just suit 
me now, for I have no desire to rust my life away." 

"Are you going to Radcliflf soon?" 

" I start by the night-train, and begin work tonnorrow, I 
hope. When my business with you is finished, my business 
in London is ended. And now I am ready to take any 
steps you require that this will may come into force after 
my death, and not till then. Be my life long or short, it 
shall remain intact during the remainder of my days. I 
give it into yoiu- safe keeping." 

Mr. Atkin unfolds many more arguments, tries more 
cogent persuasions to move Ralph firom his purpose, and at 
last gives up in despair. 

" Upon my word, Burges, I could never get courage to 
do what you are doing." 

" Rather to let alone what I am leaving. Ah ! you never 
know till you are tried. Now don't set me up as a hero in 
your own mind, Mr. Atkin. I am weak, and futile, and 
feeble. If I trusted to my own strength alone, I should 
turn into a very demon of revenge, and should work no end 
of vengeance and desolation in Tom's family. Thank God 
for His grace that keeps me from that ! " 

Mr. Atkin is perplexed and puzzled. There is something 
about Ralph he cannot understand; but he respects and 
admires him for all that, and a mist comes over his sharp 
eyes, giving them a look of softness they rarely have, when 
he finally wrings his hand at parting. 

" Instruct me directly you change your mind." 

" Aye, that I will But you won't find me change, Mr. 
Atkin." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 




HILE it would be tedious to follow Alice through 
all the scenes and sights she visits during her 
brief period of London life, one glimpse of her 
may be given, that will unveil a little of the 
domestic atmosphere on which she has entered. 

Sir Stanley takes it for granted her highest enjoyment 
must consist in being taken from one fashionable place to 
another. The London season is not yet over, and his 
sister, Lady Ann Holding, is found willing to bestow a 
little of her patronage on his new wife. 

Not that Lady Ann particularly admires his choice. She 
often talks of Alice before her daughters as a " parA^enu," as 
insipid, and insignificant, and many a family discussion 
takes place on the subject. 

The two Miss Holdings are stylish, high-spirited, fashion- 
able girls — fond of show, and very desirous to enter as 
much as possible into the frivolous amusements of London 
society. 

"We must take some notice of her to please your Uncle 
Stanley. But I must say he ought to have chosen some 
one more suited to him," is Lady Ann's remark one day. 

"What sort of a wife would you have given him, 
mamma ? " asks Katherine, the eldest daughter, laughing. 

" Some one who could manage him with a firm hand, and 
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determined mind — some one who could take the lead in his 
household, and elsewhere — a woman with a little sparkle, 
and life, and brightness about her ; not a poor, pale-faced, 
listless, spiritless, timid girl like Alice is." 

"Surely you must allow she's very pretty, mamma?" 

" Yes, Katherine, as far as mere features go, she is pretty. 
But one can easily see she has never been much in society. 
There is none of the high-bred ease and elegance one 
might look for in your uncle's wife. Take my word for it, 
she will dwindle down into a mere piece of inanity like the 
former Lady West did.** 

Lady Holding is sitting in her drawing-room — sitting 
there rather impatiently too — ^both she and her daughters 
are dressed for dinner, and that meal is being delayed past 
all convenient bounds. 

They are waiting for Alice and her husband. Perhaps 
some of the dispraise the mistress of the house has poured 
forth on the former is due to her impatient waiting for her 
guests. 

Lady Holding has consulted her jewelled watch a dozen 
times. At last, altogether losing patience, she exclaims, — 

" Ring the bell, Katherine, we must have dinner at once, 
or we shall never have finished in time for the concert." 

Adelaide, the youngest daughter, has been reading, 
apparently unheeding the conversation that burst at 
intervals between her mother and sister. Now she lays 
down her book with a yawn. 

** Perhaps Uncle Stanley never knew you expected him to 
dinner, mamma?" 

** But he didy Adelaide, I invited them both particularly, 
and they promised to go to the concert with us afterwards. 
I call it very careless of them to disappoint in this manner. 
What time is Charlie Despard coming ? " 

" Not till the last minute. Perhaps not till the concert 
is half over. He never promised to come to dinner, so if 
the fish is boiled to tatters, don't blame him, mamma." 
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Dinner passes over without the expected guests, and 
their absence must now be accounted for. 

Alice is dressed, and ready at the appointed minute. 
With her white cloak on her arm, she seats herself on a low 
sofa at the window to wait for her husband's return. 

Though they have only been married a few weeks, Sir 
Stanley seems to have discovered many old friends in 
London, who take up a very considerable portion of his 
time ; so Alice has already passed many hours alone in the 
lodgings they have taken at the West end of the town. 

**Ann will drive you out in her carriage, with her girls, 
you know," Sir Stanley has often said, by the way of catering 
for Alice's amusement in his absence. 

But she never has the slightest wish to venture to Lady 
Holding's uninvited. Some instinct tells her she is not 
altogether a prime favourite there. She shrinks from the 
stately patronage of the elder lady, and from the very * pro- 
nonc^ ' demonstrations of the younger ones. 

She even prefers sitting alone in the dull lodgings, reading, 
working, or thinking as the case may be. 

On this calm summer's evening, almost the last they are 
to spend in London, she sits musingly near the window, 
watching the children play in the square, and the groups of 
people pass by. 

She is sitting there still when the children and their 
nurses are gone home, when the footsteps on the pavement 
have grown fewer, and when twilight has shrouded up the 
trees in one universal tint of grey. 

A feeling of languor and weariness steals over her. 
Dinner has not been ordered at the lodgings, as they are 
going to Lady Holding's, and Alice has taken no refresh- 
ment since the early luncheon. 

But she waits on, thinking each coming step will prove to 
be her husband's. 

At last she hears him on the stairs. He opens the door 
of the room in a hurry, glances round it, and is going out 
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again, without once perceiving her as she sits in the shade 
of the curtains at the window. 

" How late you are, Stanley ! " 

*• You here, Alice ? I thought you had gone to my sister's 
long ago." 

" I waited for you to go with me." 

^' What absurd nonsense that is ! As if you could not go 
alone ! You should have ordered the people here to get 
you a carriage." 

^ I never thought you would like me to go out to dinner 
alone. Why did you not tell me you were not coming in 
tiUlate?" 

"How could I tell you what I didn't know myself?" 
shouts he in a loud tone. " Can't a man be detained at his 
club without finding his wife moping and waiting for him at 
home ? " 

Something has evidently much discomposed Sir Stanley ; 
he has come back in a dreadful temper, and his wife, for 
the first time in her life, sees him in that undesirable 
mood. 

He rings the bell sharply — orders the man to call him a 
cab at once— paces about the room furiously, jerking out 
short excited sentences, in a loud angry manner. 

He goes on, " Of course it's too late for dinner now, you 
might have known that Ann hates to be kept waiting. 
Fortunately / took my dinner at the club. Ann will 
wonder what in the world has become of us ; the concert 
will be half over. Are you ready now, Alice ? " 

The last words are blurted out just as the cab drives up 
to the door, Alice takes his arm in silence, and they walk 
down stairs together. 

A cold taciturn drive that is ! Sir Stanley draws himself 

far back, and seems in no mood for speaking, and however 

much his wife may wish for conversation she dares not trust 

her voice to utter a single word. A choking sensation rises 

j'n her throat — tears will well mXo Viei eyes, despite her 
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endeavour to keep herself calm. In vain she argues to 
herself, " Stanley does not mean it for unkindness, but he 
does not know how much that harsh voice and abrupt 
manner has power to upset me. Perhaps I was foolisji, 
and childish to wait so long, but the idea of ordering a 
carriage, and going out alone never once entered my mind." 

All her reasoning cannot keep back the obstinate tears, 
and it is so hard to hide them with only that wretched 
little handkerchief she holds in her hand. Broad Honiton 
lace all round, with a couple of square inches of cobweb 
cambric in the middle ! Still she covertly presses it to her 
eyes, with her white-gloved fingers, and hopes her husband 
will not perceive her emotion. 

She tries in vain to look composed when the glare of light 
falls on her in that concert-room. The first part of the 
performance is over, and she and her husband enter just at 
the short interlude between. 

Lady Holding turns round to greet them with scrutinizing 
glance, and her daughters turn round to stare also. 
Several people have joined the Holdings' party now, and 
Adelaide leans across Charlie Despard to whisper to her 
sister — " Seems to me as if they had had a tiff on the way 
here." 

" Nonsense, Adelaide, the honeymoon is hardly over yet." 

" Oh ! I don't think Uncle Stanley would stand on cere- 
mony about that. He's not my ideal of a model husband." 
and Adelaide laughs as Mr. Despard protests he can hear 
every word she is saying. 

Lady Holding greets the new arrivals with a smile. Her 
annoyance is seemingly over now, for she is one who never 
shows that " sort of thing" in public. 

Directly her brother has assured her no misfortune has 
happened to keep them away fi-om dinner, she begins to 
talk on other subjects, glancing all the while, rather curi- 
ously, at Lady West's tell-tale face and red eyes. Then she 
whispers softly to her, — 
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" Sit a little nearer me, my dear, and you won't be quite 
so much in the full glare of the gas. It is very trying to 
the eyes when one comes in from the dark street Have 
you ever heard Beethoven's Symphony in C. Minor? 
Madame Espine plays it exquisitely." 

" I am not sure that I've heard it," falters Alice. 

"Then you'll have a treat presently. The next part 
begins with it I suppose you often play Beethoven's pieces, 
most musical people do ? " 

** Alice hardly puts in a claim to be called musical," 
Sir Stanley says, smoothing his brow, and smiling a 
little. 

"Why not? I'm sure she plays very sweetly indeed. 
A little more practice will make her a capital performer," 
asserts his sister, in a patronizing tone, with which her evident 
look of pity is rather hard to bear. 

The expressive face, trying so much to appear calm, the 
trembling lip, the tearful eyes, makes Stanley's sister feel 
sorry for Stanley's wife. 

It is to her like a chapter from the old story over again — z. 
passage from the history of her brother's first married life 
repeated. She would far rather have seen Alice haughty, 
defiant, self-possessed — anything but the gentle, yielding, 
sensitive girl she seems to be. 

" Alice can practise as much as she likes down at Stourton 
Hall. There will be plenty of opportunity there. You will 
try to become a first-rate performer in time, won't you, 
Alice ?" asks Sir Stanley. 

Just then Madame Espine appears, and Alice feels so 
glad the attention of everybody is turned to her playing. 
She can close her burning eyelids for a moment, and strive 
to keep down that weary throbbing at her heart 

She knows it is all very foolish of her, and no one can 
blame her more than she blames herself, but it is so hard 
to get rid of the wretched feeling that has come over her. 
The very music seems a dVscoid. ^\vfe wll never like 
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that symphony again ; it will always be associated with the 
recollection of her unhappiness and mortification, caused by 
her husband's first unkind words. 

This is the first approach to a quarrel that takes place 
between husband and wife during their stay in London ; but 
the remembrance of it lingers in Alice's mind for many a 
long day afterwards. 

Sir Stanley is proud of his young wife. He loves her as 
much as it is in his hard, selfish nature to love any one. 
Yet this glimpse of his temper shows Alice what he may 
become when the first glamour of his affection for her is 
over — ^and indifference, and doubt, and distrust begin to 
mingle in her thoughts towards him. 

Soon afterwards they return to the country — to Stourton 
Hall — which, though some of its grounds join and intei*- 
mingle with the squire's estate, is yet situated at some 
distance from Grey Towers. 

The Hall is about two miles from Eastown. It lies far 
back from the public road, with a thick dark wood at some 
distance behind it, where the huge trees make twilight even 
in the brightest day. 

Perhaps this causes the house to appear gloomy, or per- 
haps the high walls that bound the grounds give it a some- 
what shut-in, sombre appearance. 

Be this as it may, no one ever yet thought of calling 
Stourton Hall a cheerful-looking place. 

The house is old, without the merit of being ancient. 
Sir Stanle/s grandfather built it — a man who seems to have 
had very gloomy and indistinct views of the powers of 
architecture. 

Large and roomy, turret-staired, long-corridored, and 
high-gabled, it certainly is, but the dark grey stone of which 
it is built has a look of incipient dampness, as though the 
whole house was thoroughly drenched at one time, and the 
sun has never since shone on it with power enough to dry it 
up again. 
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The place is all new to Alice ; she has only been there 
once before, and that was at a family dinner given soon after 
her engagement to the owner of the mansion. Now, Sir 
Stanley takes her over the whole place, from the large 
reception-rooms — chill and vast, and faded, to the servants' 
bed-rooms, in a detached building adjoining the house, and 
Alice's impression is that the whole place looks grim and 
dreary, and badly kept 

She misses the bright tints and fresh colours that light up 
the interior of Grey Towers, and looks round in vain for the 
elegant furniture, the warmth, the gilding, and the glow. 

The same idea perhaps strikes Sir Stanley also, for he 
says, in a tone of apology, — 

" This house really wants putting in order a little ; I had 
no idea it was in such a neglected state all through. You 
know it has only been a single man's home for some time 
past now, and servants are so dreadfully careless. I sadly 
wanted a wife to take up the management, and rule 
here." 

Thus Alice is installed in her new sphere — thus the new 
life opens to her, and it must be confessed she looks round 
her with a sinking heart and bewildered brain, wondering 
how she is "to take up the management and rule" among 
all those formidable, staring, criticizing-looking servants, 
who have had it all theu: own way so long. 





CHAPTER XXVL 

KATIE. 

ATIE THWAITES is expected home by the noon- 
day train, and great excitement reigns in the 
curate's house on this particular day. Katie, the 
eldest sister, the pupil at Madame Denton's, the 
almost grown-up young lady of whom the boys have heard 
so much, and seen so little, is coming home at last to live 
with them. 

A general stir of preparation reigns through the house- 
hold ; Harry and Lenny, excused from their usual lessons, 
work industriously in the garden, " doing it up for Katie," 
they say. True, the " doing-up " only consists in picking 
up stray leaves — early withered ones, that have dropped off 
in summer's full prime — pulling up weeds, sweeping up 
rubbish, and making the paths tidy; but they are doing 
their best, and it would be well for us if we all tried to 
do oiu: best in our various ways. 

The task is an all-important one to the boys ; it is their 
tribute of welcome to their absent sister. 

Even the curate may be observed to be more excited 
than usual ; he finishes his sermon early, arranges his papers 
more compactly and methodically than usual on the study 
table; he tidies his book-shelves, all with an unacknow- 
ledged view to Elatie's approval ; and Gertrude, the minute 
breakfast is over, is gone to her daughter's room, to com- 
plete the finishing touches there. 
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Katie's room is not by any means a large one, but 
it is neat and bright, situated on the pleasantest side 
of the house, away from the rude noises of the busy 
street 

The youngest baby is on the floor, nibbling away at its 
ring ; Sarah, mounted on a step-ladder, is putting up some 
clean muslin curtains to the window — curtains she is rather 
proud of, as they are white as snow, and of her own 
getting up. 

She is pausing every now and then to note the effect of 
her work, watch the baby, and address a word or two to 
her mistress, who is decking out and adorning the dressing- 
table with its needful furniture. 

" You'll find Miss Katie a wonderful help to you, ma'am, 
I daresay." 

" I hope so, Sarah ; it will be a great comfort to have her 
at home again with us." 

"I suppose, ma'am, shell take some of the district- 
visiting off your hands, and teach in the Sunday-school, 
and help make the children's clothes, and teach Master 
Harry and Lenny the piano ; she'll be a wonderful help at 
the sewing, I daresay. Young ladies learn sewing at 
boarding-schools, don't they, ma'am ? " 

" Oh, yes ; they are taught to sew and dam stockings, but 
whether they are fond of such emplo)anents is another 
matter," replies Mrs. Thwaites, as she finishes putting on a 
clean pincushion-cover. 

" Then I hope Miss Katie will be fond of it, ma'am, and 
I hope she'll take great notice of the children, so as to give 
you a little more rest sometimes." 

Mrs. Thwaites turns towards Sarah with a smile. 

" You have made up your mind Katie is not to lead an 
idle life here, Sarah ? " 

"Yes, indeed, ma'am; it won't do to be idle in this 
house, where there's so many constant calls on one's time. 
Miss Katie is not the young lady I take her to be, if she 
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won't lend a helping hand, and a clever and a willing 
one too." 

Sarah considers herself quite privileged to give her 
opinion, for she nursed Katie in her days of babyhood, and 
has nursed every one of the other children since, at every 
spare minute she could give between her other duties. 
She has been an inmate of the curate's house ever since he 
married, and has worked there with a zeal few servants of 
the present day can emulate. She has borne her share in 
the burden of rearing a large family, and sympathizes deeply 
with her well-loved mistress when she seems weary, out of 
spirits, or hardly pressed with anxiety. So she looks on 
the coming Katie as one who is to take some of the burden 
off her mother's shoulders, and lay it on her own. 

" The room looks very bright and cheerful now, Sarah." 

" Yes, ma*am ; I really think it does, and I hope Miss 
Katie will always keep it as tidy as it is now. Shall I take 
the baby downstairs with me while I pick the peas for 
dinner ? " 

" Yes ; and FU go out in the garden for her presently." 

Gertrude brings in some carefully-selected books for her 
daughter's little green swinging bookcase; while she is 
putting them in their places, a shadow passes over her brow. 

For another disappointment has come into her lot — a 
disappointment, though, that she carefully keeps out of sight, 
and will hardly acknowledge even to herself. 

Perhaps it is natural for one of Gertrude's nature — 
hopeful, sunny, imaginative, and fervent — ^to build what 
Leonard will persist in calling " airy castles," and she has 
again been doing so, and expecting what has not come to 
pass. 

Judging from bygone kindness, she supposed Miss Hay 
would leave Katie some token of her affection, such as a 
small legacy to continue her education, and set her forward 
in life a little ; but news, lately arrived, shows that nothing 
of the sort has been done. 

M 
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The poor lady, so suddenly called away, had na time to 
set her house in order at the last, and when her next-of- 
kin — a hungry, grasping, avaricious man — comes down from 
London to take possession of the few thousands he expects 
to gain, he finds she has sunk all her money in buying her- 
sdf a life annuity. 

In terrible rage at his disappointment, he gathers up all 
her savings, sells her fiimiture by public auction, and retires 
a mortified and angry man. 

Her godmother has done all she could for Katie during 
her life-time ; she has kept her at an expensive school, and 
grudged neither extras nor outlays on her. 

Very kind, very thoughtfiil this has been, and Gertrude is 
vexed and angry with herself for even having ventured to 
expect more. 

By-and-by a hack cab fix>m the railway station drives up 
to the door, and from it emerges the long-looked-for eldest 
sister. 

Harry and Lenny draw back in a kind of respectfiil awe 
as a tall young lady, with lots of sunny brown, crimped 
hair, with a face as bright and blooming as a flower, and with 
a glad smile on her lip, comes running into the house in a 
kind of tumult 

'^ Here you all are ! mamma and papa ! Harry and Lenny ! 
Oh, how rejoiced I am to see you all ! Where's the new 
baby, and Maud and Lotty?" 

But here sudden recollection comes to Katie, stopping her 
inquiries, and calming down her raptures. 

Presently, with the two boys holding by her hands, they 
go into the study, where, for the next half-hour, a joyous 
scene of talking, laughing, questioning, answering, em- 
bracing, and delightful tumult goes on. 

The boys have recovered their powers of speech, and 
have much to tell of what they have done, and learnt, and 
seen. Sister Katie is supposed to take an interest in eveiy- 
thmg, from Latin exercises to a game of football 
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"Won't you give Katie time to take ofif her hat, boys? 
Dinner will be ready soon. Lenny, show your sister her 
room," Mrs. Thwaites says at last, as she takes Maud from 
Katie's arms. 

Katie comes downstairs again shortly, smiling and fresh 
looking, with a spray of scarlet verbena Lenny has given 
her in the bosom of her white dress, and with a letter in 
her hand. 

" O mamma, dear ! Madame Denton gave me this for 
you." 

" What is it, Katie ? did madame tell you what it was 
about ? " Gertrude asks, as with a strange prophetic sinking 
at her heart she puts the imopened letter into her pocket 

" No, mamma, she didn't say. Perhaps she has sent you 
her private opinion about me ; but you mustn't mind all 
Madame Denton tells you. She had her oif^n favourites, 
and I wasn't one of them." 

" Hadn't you better open the letter, Gertrude ? " suggests 
Mr. Thwaites, as he places Katie's chair near the table. 

" Not now, Leonard, the news will keep till after dinner, 
Katie ; sit down my dear, you must be hungry after your 
long journey." 

Sarah has exerted her utmost skill in making that frugal 
meal a tempting one for her young lady. The very kind of 
batter pudding that was Katie's peculiar weakness when a 
child now figures prominently on the table, and Katie's eyes 
sparkle with pleasure when she sees her old tastes and 
likings remembered. 

" Oh, how nice it is to be at home again ! The very 
atmosphere seems better and purer here than that of the old 
closed-up dusty school-room," exclaims she. 

However Katie may be altered in other respects, it is 
very evident she has brought back her own warm, loving 
nature, her own quick, impulsive, ardent feelings. Leonard 
feels thankful at heart the long absence has not weaned his 
child from her home ties and afifections. 

M 2 
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After dinner, when Katie is seated — like a queen in her 
court — surrounded by a group of admiring children, who 
crowd round her, all eager for a look and a word from the 
newly-arrived sister, Mrs. Thwaites walks slowly to the 
study, with the opened letter in her hand. 

"This is just what I expected, Leonard !" 

"What did you expect, Gerty? Nothing very cheerful, 
if one may judge from your very grave countenance." 

" Madame Denton has sent her bill for Katie's last six 
months' schooling " 

" I thought poor Miss Hay settled that ? " 

"She did up to Christmas last, and I'm sure she 
would have done so now, had not death called her 
away so suddenly. The debt falls on us now, Leonard." 

" How much is it ? " 

" Including pieces of music and extras, the sum is forty- 
nine guineas," replies Gertrude, with a sigh. 

" So much as that ! I had no idea our little one's educa- 
tion was so expensive." 

" I don't suppose it is excessive for a modem school, but 
the large sum will fall very heavily on us. I don't know 
how it is to be paid at all out of an income of a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year," Gertrude says dolefully. 

" It will indeed be a struggle. Don't you think, as a 
matter of conscience, the present heir ought to carry out 
his aunt's views?" 

" As a matter oi conscience, perhaps, but not as a legal one. 
Besides, we can never expect anything from James Hay. 
Report says he is terribly disappointed himself." 

"What are we to do then, Gerty? " Leonard asks, as he 
glances thoughtfully over the bill. "This money must be 
paid." 

" Yes, it must ; and I know not where to turn for help. 
There is no one in the wide world we could ask to advance 
the sum. Oh, Leonard ! it is a dreadful thing to be in debt ! 
Through all our struggles, and privations, and anxieties, we 
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have hitherto avoided debt^ and now it is thrust on us sud- 
denly and unexpectedly." 

Gertrude turns to the window, apparently to watch a 
heavy cart rumble past ; but Leonard knows she is gone 
there in reality to hide her bitter tears. 

The summer afternoon has closed in drearily after the 
bright sunny morning. A heavy shower is falling, the driver 
sits on his cart with a huge sack over his shoulders to keep 
out the rain-drops, and the wheels go on splashing through 
the mud. 

" You have omitted one thing, Gerty," Leonard says, gently 
passing his arm round her waist, and drawing her tear-stained 
fece towards him. " You have omitted to ask for guidance 
and wisdom from Him who alone can give strength, and who 
has never yet failed us." 

A few quiet words from her husband, a short prayer 
oflfered from the heart, earnest and faith-given, calms 
Gertrude. 

She wipes away her tears, and sits down more hopefully 
to talk the matter over. 

" Perhaps it will be better to write at once to Madame 
Denton, tell her the whole of the circumstances, and offer 
to pay her by instalments, say, five pounds a quarter. It 
will take just two years and a half before the debt can be 
paid off. Still, if she is considerate, and inclined to meet 
our case with kindness, she may accept the offer as the best 
we can make. I am sure we could not pare our income 
closer than that." 

" We have sometimes thought it was pared closely enough 
already, Gerty, and yet, off comes pother rind," Leonard 
says cheerily. ** Yes, I think your plan is a reasonable one. 
I promise to curtail all my extras, and will neither expect a 
new coat nor a new book till I see * settled in full ' written 
on that scrap of paper." 

Gertrude's eyes fill again. 

" Now cheer up, my love ! We have much to be thank- 
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ful for. How kind and generous Miss Hay was daring all 
these past years, to portion out so large a share of her income 
for our child ! I only wish she could have been spared to 
see the good fruit of her unselfishness ; for I hope there 
will be much and bright firuit yet in our daughter's future 
life. Katie is not spoiled, I think." 

Leonard pauses, for a burst of silvery laughter, dear and 
ringmg as a bell, followed by a chorus of childish trebles, 
merry exclamations, and joyous gushes of mirth, come peal- 
ing in from the dining-room. He listens to the sounds^ 
with a smile on his lip. 

'^ How happy they all are together ! Shall you tell Katie 
about this bill of Madame Denton's?" 

'' No, Leonard ! I would not for anything cast a gloom 
over her bright young life just on her return home amongst 
us. We will keep our trouble to ourselves. The making 
up of five pounds out of every quarter's income will indeed 
be a trouble^ particularly as we have no savings to fall back 
on.'' 

" Very trying to you, poor wife I My long illness, poor 
Lott/s funeral, and the high price of provisions lasst 
winter, swallowed up our little * nest egg.' But we must 
not murmur; these misfortunes were all beyond our 
control." 

" I don't murmur, Leonard ! but it is hard to bear the 
privations poverty brings in its train ; I often feel it a worry 
to have to make every penny stretch to its utmost limits, it 
seems to cramp one's very nature. Do you know I often 
long to do generous things to poor people in this parish, 
and it vexes me sometimes to think we have no greater 
means of relieving the misery there is round us ? Can you 
imagine anything more trying than that is, Leonard ? " 

" Yes, Gerty. It's far more trying to have the means, and 
not the heart to be generous. I call that z.far more pitiable 
case. 

The gloom has quite gone from Gertrude's face as she 
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meets her chOdren at the tea-table that afternoon. She 
has written the letter to Madame Denton, and posted it, 
and now she tries to banish the very recoUection of the 
debt from her mind, at least till the answer to her letter 
comes. 

She listens to Lenny's account of the funny stories Katie 
has been telling ; wonderful stories ! full of adventures and 
strange things the children had never even heard of before, 
and she taUcs cheerfully with her bright pretty daughter, 
whose smiles and gaiety seem infectious. 

After tea Katie sits at the piano, and the well-worn instru* 
ment gives forth soimds it had never seemed capable of 
before — never did any of them imagine it possessed such a 
wealth of harmony as Katie evokes from it 

She plays Mendelssohn's "Leider ohne Worte," and 
Beethoven's "Sonata Path^tique," — music "andante" and 
"agitato " floats by turns through the room, and wakes up 
echoes long silent in the old house. 

Sarah softly closes the nursery door, that the sleeping 
children may not be disturbed, and comes and sits on the 
stairs outside the dining-room door to listen. She says 
afterwards, — 

" Her own mistress does play well, fine church tunes, 
and good homely musia But no, never in her whole life 
did she hear such pla3ang as Miss Katie's, it was like a 
whole band of musia There were trills, and shakes, and 
runs, and loud parts, and soft parts. It was a perfect treat 
to listen — so it was." 

Katie certainly shows unmistakable proofs of careful 
training in music, superadded to by an innate sparkling 
genius of her own. Her voice is fine also, and gives token 
of what it will be by-and-by. All are impressed by the pure 
tones as its notes swell forth in an air from the Oratorio of 
£lijah, " Woe unto them which despise Him." There is so 
much taste in her singing that the listeners are ready to 
believe there must be tirue, heart-impressed feeling in it also. 
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Leonard has been lured from his study this evening to 
listen to his daughter's performance. He leans back on 
the sofa, thoroughly enjoying the sweet sounds, as Katie 
dashes on from gay to grave, from light, pretty airs, to 
solemn-sounding, grander harmonies, and marvellous in- 
action for him ! For one whole evening he neither handles 
a pen nor turns over a single page in his books. 

By-and-by, when the piano is finally closed, and Katie 
comes over and sits beside him, he stiU lingers, talking 
pleasantly with her, and trying in his own way to sound the 
depths of his daughter's nature. 

He longs to find out whether that simny fascination springs 
from a glad, true heart, or whether it isf merely superficial, a 
shallow surface-growth without real depth of good soil 

He feels the disadvantage of the long separation acutely. 
Many budding twigs and straggling sprays have sprung forth 
from the young plant since his hand trained it last. Leonard 
prays and hopes the fair seeming may not prove after all to 
be " nothing but leaves." 

In music Katie may be called "advanced," and her 
frither allows her due credit for that ; but when by-and-by 
she talks of having "nearly finished her education," she 
sees a quiet smile pass over his face. 

" Now why are you smiling, papa ?" 

" I was only thinking, Katie, how much you are ahead of 
me. I have never once imagined my education is ' nearly 
finished' yet" 

" What do you mean, papa ? Surely you must be only 
joking I Everybody can see how much you know, and how 
clever you are." 

"And I can see better than anybody else can of how 
much I am still ignorant There are heights and depths in 
almost every subject I could name, that I have never yet 
fathomed. Take any branch of science, for instance, do 
you think I am perfect in all its details ? And even if I 
was perfect to-day, there are discoveries and changes going 
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on that keep a man ever learning, if he wishes to keep pace 
with the times." 

" Oh, yes ! Of course you are right if you look at things 
in that light." 

" In what other light can I look at them, Katie ? Why 
it takes a lifetime to study astronomy, for instance — and 
how little do we really know in the end ! And it takes a life- 
time to study the Bible, and who in the wide world has ever 
been able to say he has discovered the whole of the true 
riches and value of that unfathomable mine of wealth ? No, 
Katie, my education is not finished, and I never expect it 
to be till death comes to bring me wider, and fuller, and 
grander knowledge. Now I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as also I am known." 

Mr. Thwaites is forced to confess to himself, when the 
evening is over, that he cannot quite come to a decision 
about Katie. It will take more than a few hours' study to 
understand her character thoroughly. 

In due course the answer from Madame Denton comes, 
and it proves far more favourable than Mrs. Thwaites ex- 
pected, thus proving that when we really give our full con- 
fidence and tell out the truth bravely, our frankness wins an 
equal frankness in return. Madame Denton states at once 
the terms on which she will meet Gertrude's necessities. 

She is willing to accept payment at the rate of five pounds 
a quarter, as Gertrude suggests, and she also reduces the 
net sum to forty-five pounds, instead of the forty-nine 
guineas first named. 

"Very generous of Madame Denton, I'm sure! — more 
than we could expect from her. You see, Gerty, the way 
grows smoother already. You must have good courage for 
the rest," Leonard says, as he reads over madame's letter. 

" Good courage for the pinching, and the scraping, and 
the saving ! You know, Leonard, I shouldn't mind it one 
bit for myself, but I so fear the privations will fall heavily 
on those who are so precious to me." 
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However, Mrs. Thwaites is not goii^ to repine now. 
She will strive to do her best Her course of action grows 
clearer^ though many hardships assail her at the very first 
outset 

It is not easy to wrench the five pounds a quarter fix>m 
what before hardly seemed enough for bare necessaries — and 
^there is another mouth to fill I another to feed and clothe 
now! 

Mrs. Thwaites acknowledges it is dreadful to have to 
think of such a petty, paltry, miserable consideration when 
she looks at her sunny, lively, careless Katie, whom she 
would lain surround with every needed comfort, and shield 
firom even the shadow of cold, stem poverty. 

And Katie Thwaites, all unknowing of the bitter, cease- 
less struggle, flits about the house like a joyous young 
butterfly. Now, her voice is heard, dear as a lark's, at the 
piano j again, she is laughing and romping with the boys in 
the garden. 

All the books in the study have been looked over, some 
of them pronounced 'Mull and slow," others have been 
lightly skimmed through; and otliers, such as poetry, 
biography, and fiction, devoured to the last letter. 

'* Missie don't help very much, after all ! And she don't 
make up her bed, or keep her room very tidy. It takes me 
fully half-an-hour from my other work, every day, picking 
up her things and putting them together," says patient, much- 
enduring Sarah to herself ; but she does not speak her blame 
aloud. Not one in the house has the slightest wish to pro- 
claim there is any flaw in the brilliant " eldest daughter," 
who has so completely taken their hearts by storm, and won 
them to herselC 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A HORNING VISITOR. 




ATIE has not been very long from school beforei 
Richard Curling comes to make a formal morn- 
ing call He has been awaj for a month or more 
staying with some friends in Scotland, and on his 
return is not a little surprised to find such a bloommg 
young lady in his senior's house. 

He has often and often heard of Katie as a school- 
girl, and probably expects to see some over-grown hoy- 
den, awkward and shy, with short hair, and shorter 
dress — some retiring young creature well up in dates, and 
verbs perhaps, but with not an idea beyond her school- 
books and sums. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Curling's ideas on the subject are 
altogether misty and shadowy. He has no sisters of his 
own, and has never been thrown much in the way of " sweet 
girl-graduates," or of young lady pupils of any kind. 

But Richard deserves a word for himself. A thoughtful, 
active, earnest man he has proved to be. Mr. Thwaites 
finds him very capable both in pulpit and parish. Between 
him and Leonard a cordial friendship already exists ; both 
are thoroughly unselfish ; both are of the same tastes in the 
noblest and highest pursuits. If Mr. Thwaites helps Richard 
with the experience of his more advanced mind, his instruc- 
tion is well repaid by the warm gratitude of his junior. 
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Thefirstmoniingafter Mr. Giuiing airives home, he is qtiite 
startled when Mr. Thwaites introduces the tall, el^ant- 
looking girl, hanging fondly on his arm, as '' my daughter," 
and as he joins them — and they all three ramble down the 
lane together — he is still more surprised to find the '' school- 
giii " is not in the least timid, but is able to talk — give her 
opinion — ^ay, and contradict also. 

The result of all this is, that the next day he calls in due 
form on the new arrival 

Katie, in her usual thick white dress — ^with her hat thrown 
down on the table before her, has just been pressed into 
Lenny's service, to paint some sketches for a scrap-book he 
is making, and which is now the first object of his thoughts. 

A spirited caricature or two, and a litde water-colour 
landscape, just finished, shows Katie's imagination is as 
versatile as her musical talent Lenny looks on eagerly, 
hardly able to control his delight — ^just then the dining- 
room door is thrown open, and Mr. Curling, his hat in his 
hand, is announced. 

" Run and tell mamma," Katie says to disappointed 
Lenny ; then, gathering her papers together in a heap, she 
sets herself to entertain the visitor. She has not much 
difficulty, it appears, in finding subjects for conversation^ 
for when Mrs. Thwaites comes into the room a few minutes 
after, she finds a lively discussion going on ; Katie, animated 
and sparkling, her cheeks slightly flushed, an expression of 
arch merriment on her lip. 

" I'm afraid your daughter will find Eastown very dull," 
Richard says, presently. 

" Indeed ! I hope not, she has hardly had time to judge, 
I think ; you do not find yourself very miserable at home, 
do you, Katie?*' 

*' Oh, no, dear mamma ! I feel like one emancipated from 
thraldom ; the very feeling of being at home, and of being 
allowed to run into any room I like, is perfect bliss to me. 
The enjoyment is novel enough to last for many a day yet,'* 
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" Fm glad of that," and Mrs. Thwaites smQes at her 
animation. ** Still, as I was just saying,! dare say I shall look 
for more variety before long, and I was asking Mr. Gnrling 
what there is to be had here in the way of amusement" 

^ And I was just telling Mrs. Thwaites there is very litde 
of that sort of thing in this place." 

** Then, Mr. Gmiing, I hope yoa will try and introduce 
some into the parish. Couldn't you get up some archery 
meetings, or croquet parties, or a * th^ dansante,' or a ^ war- 
dance,' or something ? '* 

'' Oh ! all that would be quite out of my line, Miss 
Thwaites. It seems a pity there are not more young people 
here with whom you could associate." 

" It is a pity, isn't it ? Yoii know I could never mix 
up with Hodge, and Hodge's wife and daughters, much as 
I love society." Katie ratdes on, then she adds, — 

" By-lhe-by, I noticed some nice people in church last 
Sunday afternoon. A tall, very handsome young man, and 
a lady with a sweet &ce, but oh ! so sad and spiridess look- 
ing. Who were they, mamma, did you see them ? ** 

Mrs. Thwaites turns inquiringly to Mr. Curling, — 

" Who does Katie mean ? " 

" I conclude your daughter alludes to Lady West, who 
walked over to church on Sunday afternoon. The first 
time she has been there since her return from London. 
Her brother, Philip Bulges, was with her, and perhaps some 
ladies would term even Philip handsome." 

There is a " soup^on " of satire in mild Mr. Curling's voice 
as he speaks thus of Philip. 

For he is no favourite of his. His idle, aimless ways, his 
foolish extravagance is well-known to him, and he will not 
endorse Katie's warmly-spoken epithet Perhaps he would 
rather have echoed Sarah's very homely proverb, " handsome 
is as handsome does." 

. Katie does not even notice Mr. Curling's remark, she is 
already eagerly urging her mother. 
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** Oh ! dear mamma, do take me to see that lovely young 
bride, I'm sure 1 shall like heri^ much." 

^ I dare say we shall call at Stourton Hall before long, 
Katie." 

^'I noticed another of your congr^ation, Mr. 
Curling. Do you know the builder, Mr. Wilford? He 
positively looks as if he'd been spell-bound in that very 
spot near the pillar, ever since I was last at Eastown church, 
years ago ! He wears the very same wig, and has the same 
solemn expression in his countenance— oh ! did you notice 
his singing?" 

''I can't say I did particularly last Sunday, but Mr. 
Wilford is always earnest in whatever he does," replies Mr. 
Curling, who seems considerably puzzled with the '' school- 
girl." 

" I wish you ^z^ noticed him," continues Katie, laughing 
merrily. '' He was * giving out ' to the full extent of his 
voice in a cracked treble, and there came a high note in the 
tune, quite out of his compass. I was wondering how he 
would ' take it ' when he growled out a deep bass note, so 
unexpectedly, that I quite started. Why doesn't somebody 
teach him singing, I wonder? " 

"I remember the tune to which you allude. Miss 
Thwaites," says Mr. Curling, somewhat formally. Then he 
turns to her mother, — 

We were singing one of James Montgomery's hymns." 
*I don't think many hymns equal his,"replies Mrs. Thwaites. 

"I quite agree with you. Had I power to catch the 
tone and tune of any other man's mind, and blend it with 
my own, that Scottish minister's son should be my choice." 

" And a very good choice too. Few can equal James 
Montgomery in deep feeling and genuine unsectarian piety. 
I wish we could all catch a little more of the tone of his 
mind," replies Mrs. Thwaites. 

Katie, finding the conversation taken out of her hands, 
subsides into sudden silence. 
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Miii Gurling rises soon after. '' Shall I find Mr. Thwaites 
in the study?" 

'' I think so. He has not gone out into the parish yet" 

When the door is shut Mrs. Thwaites looks at her 
daughter, — 

" Katie, my dear ! you must beware — " 

*' Now I'm in for a lecture for flirting with the curate," 
muses Katie, with quick school-girl's thought, and she 
turns to ask, with a slight blush on her cheek, — 

" Beware of what, mamma ? " 

" Beware of trying to be smart at the expense of good 
taste and good feeling. Never, my dear child, turn any 
one's worship of God into ridicule ! Praise, given from tlie 
heart, however untrained and weak it may be, is more 
acceptable to Him than the most perfect melody could be 
if it only came from the lip." 

'' Surely, mamma, you would not call such odious singing 
as Jacob Wilford's ' praise ? ' " 

Mrs. Thwaites replies gravely, as she detects a smile of 
ridicule still lingering on Elatie's lips, — 

" Our best service must be only poor, tuneless, and weak 
in God's ears, yet He never turns away from tho^e who give 
Him the earnest devotion of a trusting heart. Jacob 
Wilford is a worthy, humble-minded man, and gives his 
best, Katie. Never talk slightly of anything sacred, my 
child ! I would not on any account have my daughter 
mount, even in jest, the dangerous * seat of the scornful.' " 

'* Oh, mamma dear ! you take too serious a view of my 
foolish remark. I only talked on so to astonish Mr. 
GurUng." 

" Why did you want to astonish him, Katie ? " 

'^ Because he gazed at me in such a scrutinizing way 
through his goggles, like a benevolent owl peering through 
an ivy bush. He evidently considers me a creature of some 
unknown species, and has not made up his mind whether 
I'm tame or wild.** 
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Mrs. Thwaites takes Mr. Guriing's part then, and says 
quietly, — 

" Mr. Gurling is never the one to ridicule any person. 

- He would never make the slightest remark that could savour 

of irreverence, or that might hurt any one's feelmgs. He 

has excellent musical taste himself, but I'm quite certain 

he never laughs at those who have not" 

Katie gives an invisible shrug of her shoulders, then sets 
herself to finish the sketch she is doing for Lenny. 

When the boy comes back to the room to examine it, he 
finds Katie has placed an extraordinary-looking owl on the 
top of a ruined tower, with a pair of gigantic spectacles 
dexterously poised on its beak. 

" Oh, Katie ! what a fiinny bird ; and I declare it puts 
me a little in mind of, of—" 

" Puts you in mind of what ? '* asks his sister, laughing 
merrily. 

"Why it looks a littie like Mr. Gurling, doesn't it, 
Harry?" 

Phlegmatic Harry comes over, and gazes at it scomfiilly. 
" How can a bird be like a man, stupid ? " 

Mrs. Thwaites takes the paper in her hand, despite Katie's 
laughing endeavours; and there the likeness is, cleverly 
done and unmistakable. 

« Oh, Katie, Katie ! " 

" Don't be angry with me, dear mamma ; it was only a 
passing fancy that I could not resist, not meant in the least 
for disrespect But I wish he wouldn't look at me as though 
I was a mere overgrown baby. Now, Lenny, I'll paint you 
a better picture than that. Imagine the owl has flapped his 
wings and flown away," adds Katie, as she tears up the 
offending sketch in a dozen pieces. 

Time passes on. The pleasant summer days speed 
rapidly over. Autumn — with its russet and scarlet, its 
faded and rustling leaves, with its colder days and keener 
winds— comes on. 
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Katie sometimes grows impatient at the dull, prosaic 
routine of daily life in her father's house. 

She longs for more excitement, for a wider circle of 
acquaintance, for more visiting, and for at least a few 
pleasant parties. 

All the books in the house have been examined, she tires 
a little of playing with the children, her mind goes hither 
and thither, seeking for some interest to fill up the intense 
yearning for action that, though she knows it not, is a 
strong element in her nature. 

The ceaseless monotony of the hpme-life wearies her. 
"Anything rather than this tameness," thinlre she. No 
uncommon feeling, this. It attacks most of us ere we have 
found out the real duties of life ; ere we " fit in," as it 
were, into the distinct groove Providence has prepared for 
our special occupation. 

Mr. Thwaites sees this restlessness of his daughter, and 
thinks he understands the cause. Her keen, clever mind, 
like a rich, luxurious soil that has not been well planted, 
is sending forth an unhealthy growth of "leaves," only 
" leaves " ; and he longs to see the right seed cast there, 
knowing God can, in His own good time, give the "in- 
crease." 

So he proposes daily readings with her, the subject to 
be one of which she seems most forgetful and sadly ignorant 
—namely, the teachings of the Bible. 

Katie gladly agrees to this because her father wishes it, 
and gradually the subject becomes one of intense interest 
to her ; she feels it is the grandest, deepest, the most sub- 
lime she has ever entered on. 

She likes to ask her father questions, and hear his opinion •; 
she can grasp all he tells her in theory, but not yet has she 
learned the deeper lessons that reading is designed to give. 
Her father watches, and waits, and prays the Holy Spirit 
will ere long come to her with His guidance and light 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



ALICE AND KATIE. 




R. and Mrs. Thwaites take their daughter with 
them when they call at Stourton Hall, and Alice, 
sitting all alone in her great drawing-room — ^look- 
ing cold, isolated, and nervous — tries to entertain 
them graciously. 

But there is an evident restraint in her manner, as though 
she is not quite her own mistress, and hardly knows how 
far to extend her welcomes. 

"Stanley is somewhere in the grounds, I believe. He 
was here only a few minutes ago. Shall I send out, and 
try to find him ? " 

" Oh, pray don't disturb him ! " exclaims Leonard, who 
strongly suspects his being out of the way just then may 
not be altogether accidental 

" We have not long to stay, for we are going back to 
Easlown by the road," adds Gertrude. "I hope your 
friends at Grey Towers are well ? " 

" Quite well, thank you ; but I*m sorry to say I seldom 
see them now." 

" Indeed 1 I should have fancied the stroll over there 
through the fields would have been very pleasant." 

" Oh, yes, very nice 1 But it is not a question of distance 
that prevents my seeing my friends. Philip still comes here 
sometimes." 
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Lady West speaks with some hesitation, and then Mrs. 
Thwaites all at once recollects a report she has heard — 
that Sir Stanley West is not on good terms with his father- 
in-law, and that they never exchange visits now. 

She regrets she has introduced the subject, and hastens to 
bring up some other topic that will not awaken such painful 
feelings. 

She feels sorry for Alice in her loneliness ; lonely, in spite 
of her large establishment, her grand house, and her title. 

The Baronet quarrelled with Squire Bulges almost as 
soon as he came back from his wedding trip, and the 
quarrel had been about money. 

Tom promised to pay down five thousand pounds as his 
daughter's wedding portion. It may not seem much for the 
owner of Grey Towers to give ; but still, when a man lives 
up to, ay, and above his income, it is not so easy to pay 
out a large sum of capital at once. 

The squire urged a short delay, and Sir Stanley, who had 
already promised the money elsewhere, to pay off some 
long out-standing debts of his own, was furious at having to 
wait 

He spoke of the squire in a manner that annoyed Alice 
extremely. 

"You don't seem to remember I am his daughter, 
Stanley." 

" Most unfortunately I do, though I would fain banish 
the recollection if possible. Remember, I can't have you 
perpetually going to Grey Towers. You are my wife now, 
and your place is in your own house." 

" I have only been there twice since we returned from 
London," falters she, amazed at her courage in arguing the 
point with him. 

" Twice too often ! Had I known business matters were 
to remain so long in abeyance you should not have gone 
there at all." 

Thus Mrs. Buiiges is after all defeated in the d 
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.wish of her heart What advantage is it having a daughter 
married to a baronet if she cannot show that daughter 
about, make up entertainments for her, and introduce her 
as " my daughter Alice, now \aAy West?" 

The peach is robbed of its bloom ; the gem has lost its 
brightness to her, and she frets and fumes because inter- 
course between the two houses is stopped. 

Philip is the only one who breaks through the rule. He 
3till comes and goes, and is a kind of telegraph institution 
between the two families. Sir Stanley has never quarrelled 
with him nor forbade his visiting there ; so he strolls in fre- 
quently in his careless, off-handed way, and Alice is glad to 
welcome him. 

Lady West would fain have her husband with her when 
she returns her wedding calls, but hitherto he has always 
made some excuse ; he is too busy or disinclined to take 
the trouble. 

** Why can't you make your visits alone, Alice ? I hate 
morning calls." 

" Oh, Stanley ! that will look so strange ; people will 
quite expect to see you for the first time." 

"What matter about people's expectations? First and 
last visits are alike to me." 

. "But they will talk so; we can't altogether disregard 
appearances." 

" Let them talk, Alice. Indeed, I think it will be rather 
a charity on our part to give the good people of Eastown a 
subject for gossip. However, as you msJce a point of the 
matter, I'll order the carriage and we'll go at once." 

Thus at last they set out together one day late in autumn 
— a cold, rough day, that brings the promise of winter even 
before its time. The north wind blows showers of dead 
leaves into Alice's lap as they drive through parks and 
lanes. She shivers as she draws her tiger-skin rug closer 
round her. 

But colder far than the weather is her husband's manner, 
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as he sits wrapped up in his most morose mantle of taci- 
turnity. He is silent or abrupt according to his mood in 
the various houses to which they are admitted, comporting- 
himself very much like a victim who finds himself pressed 
into service sorely against his will. 

** Are there any more places at which you want to call, 
Alice? Don't mind me, now I'm out I'd just as soon 
stop at a dozen or two more houses." 

"The Thwaites called onus some time ago. Will you 
go there, Stanley?" 

" Drive to Mr. Thwaites," shouts he to the footman ; 
then he adds in a lower tone, " I wonder whether that ' prig 
of a parson' will be at home, and what he will think of my 
calling at his house." 

The " parson " is at home, and so are all his family. They 
have gathered in the study ; the bright rays of a cheerful 
fire lights up the place in the autumn twilight, and makes 
the little circle round the blaze a very cozy, cheerful-looking 
one. 

The glow of the warm room falls pleasantly on the new 
arrivals as Sarah throws open the door and announces them. 

Leonard makes space for the guests, without breaking 
up the group, and sending Harry and Lenny away. 

After the first greetings are over. Sir Stanley looks round. 

" Upon my word, this is an infinitely pleasanter scene * 
than that we have just left ; it is far better being here than 
dragging through lanes and roads half the day behind a pair 
of lazy horses." 

" I shouldn't think your horses are lazy," Leonard says. 

" The carriage ones are ; Alice doesn't give them half 
enough practice, and /never drive when I can ride." 

" I'm sure riding is far livelier than driving. Don't you 
think so, Lady West?" 

It is Katie who speaks. Sir Stanley turns round quickly 
at the sound of her fi^esh young voice, and his eyes rest 
smilingly on the ^lir young face. ' mk 
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"Are you fond of riding, Miss Thwaites?** 

" I have never had any practice yet, but I'm sure I should 
delight in it Instinct tells me I should." 

" I've no doubt you would make a capital horsewoman. 
Now do come over to Stourton Hall and ride with my wife 
sometimes. It might encourage her to go out a little more. 
I'll find you a mount and give you a few lessons to begin 
with." 

"I shall be very glad of Miss Thwaites' company at 
Stourton Hall as often as she pleases ; but I don't think 
even the pleasure of her companionship will make me 
ride frequently," Lady West says, a little coldly. And here 
Gertrude interposes at once. 

** I can't promise to let Alice accept your invitation to 
ride, Sir Stanley. She knows little about horses now except 
from theory : and as there seems no opportunity for much 
experience in that way, she must give up the thought at 
present." 

It pleases Sir Stanley to fling off his reserve, and make 
himself most conversable during this visit The curate's 
genial manner in his own house is so different to that of the 
stem reprover the baronet once found he could be. Ger- 
trude's motherly wisdom, Katie's bright eyes and merry 
badinage, make the half-hour pass so quickly and pleasantly 
that he finds fault with his wife for coming away so 
soon. 

" Why did you rise so quickly, Alice ? I was just be- 
ginning to enjoy myself." 

" We stayed twice as long there as we did at any other 
place. I had no idea you wished to remain." 

" You never exercise much discernment. It was quite a 
surprise to me to find the parson's house could be so lively 
and home-like. That Katie Thwaites is a fine girl. Her 
features are a little like yours, but she is — '' 
He pauses suddenly, and his wife inquires— 
'' What is she ? You haven't toisYifcdi -^ova ^^clXkw:.^" 
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"Well, she is more like you were when I first saw 
you." 

" That is little more than a year ago ; I can't have 
changed very much since then." 

" Oh ! I don't insmuate you have fallen off. I should be 
the last in the world to venture to announce so mortifying a 
fact to any lady, least of all to my wife. I must add, how- 
ever, Miss Thwaites must be like a ray of sunshine in a 
house. What an animated girl she is ! Such earnestness, 
expression, and spirit. She will make a splendid woman 
by-and-by. A rare, sweet, companionable woman. Just 
the one to bring forth, encourage, anddevelope all the latent 
good there is in one's nature." 

Sir Stanley's praise falls somewhat unpleasantly on Alice's 
ears. She thinks a spirit of reproach breathes through it, 
and that pains her. He has drawn Katie's character as 
exactly the opposite of her own, for she knows she fails 
utterly in the qualities he attributes to Miss Thwaites. 
She shrinks further back in the comer of her carriage, and 
wonders how much of her husband's speech she must take 
as meant at her. 

Has he also been disappointed in his married life ? Did 
he expect liveliness and companionship from her? 

If so, he must often seek it in vain, for she is well aware 
of having settled down into a tame, apathetic, normal state 
of dullness, and she is apt to blame her unsympathetic lot 
for that 

Long dismal days are often hers — ^when her husband is 
out with his horses and dogs — long, silent evenings also — 
when afler his hearty dinner — ^for he loves good living — he 
doses soundly in his chair. % 

Would all this be different if she was bright, sprightly, 
sparkling, and clever like Elatie Thwaites is? 

Lady West is still pondering these questions over, 
when the carriage stops at their own door. She goes wearily 
upstairs to dress for dinner, with the ^to^^t^cX ^1 ^s^l^'^^cl 
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dull, taciturn tHe-a-tcte meal before her, that will merge, by- 
and-by, into another long, dreary, unsociable evening. 

For conversation does not flow on easily between this 
married pair ; there is no flash of wit, no burst of confidence, 
no cheerful repartee, no thoughtful communion or earnest 
outpouring of deep, true feeling. 

There is nothing in their daily intercourse to raise their 
minds above the poor, perishable things of this world, or to 
point them to brighter and purer hopes above. 

The magic charm of affection, that makes the very pre- 
sence of its object a joy and delight, is sadly wanting. They 
each feel this is the case, but neither of them can yet find 
the remedy. 

Alice does not interfere much in household matters. 
She tried to do so at first, but Mrs. Rundle, the pompous 
housekeeper, and herself were constantly coming to a 
'* passage of arms." 

When Lady West gave orders not exactly as the house- 
keeper approved, she was driven into silence by the crushing 
rebuke, " My late mistress never had it so, your ladyship." 

A speech that makes the present mistress subside at once. 
So Mrs. Rundle has it all her own way, and " feathers her 
nest," as housekeepers occasionally will. 

Sir Stanley would have been wiser had he sent away 
this woman before he brought Alice home — but he never 
thought it necessary to do so, nor is he aware now how 
oppressive she is, nor how she defies his wife's authority. 
Alice does not complain, she only grows more timid, and 
finally ceases to interfere at all. 

Lady West rarely touches the piano either. Her husband 
professes to be a judge of music, and declares he can see 
no merit in any performance that is not of the highest order, 
and Alice is sadly conscious her playing cannot in any 
degree reach that standard. Once she remembers hearing 
Sir Stanley doubt whether she could even be said to be 
"musical." 
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So in the long evenings, when they are alone together, 
she dawdles over handsome pieces of fancy-work, wondering 
what subject she shall talk about next, and while she stitches 
away, he is silent, morose, or contradictory, according to 
the mood he is in. 

A sad picture of domestic life ! yet similar scenes are 
met with, alas ! in other homes than Stourton HalL 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
Katie's resolve. 

|ERTRUD£ pa3rs off the first instalment of Madame 

Denton's bill with comparative ease. True, every 

household outlay has been curtailed as much as 

possible to meet the demand ; but in the pleasant 

summer weather, when the children can live half the day out 

of doors, expenses do not seem so great, nor so numerous. 

It is not so very difficult to lay out the family dinner 
table when a plentiful supply of fruit and vegetables supple- 
ment the repast. Since Mr. Richard Gurling has taken 
up his abode in his uncle's rectory, neither of these useful 
commodities have been lacking in the curate's house. 

Twice a week regularly, Ned Hartley, who assists in 
garden work at the rectory, is seen limping up to Mr. 
Thwaites' back door with a large basket in his hand, the 
contents of which have been selected under Mr. Curling's 
own supervision. 

Not the worst productions of the garden in that basket 
one may be pretty sure if that is the case, and Sarah's heart 
is made glad at having so many fresh vegetables at her 
hand, and such ready supplies of fruit for her puddings and 
jam. 

But when summer is over, when the autumn stores have 
been gathered in, when the garden lies bleak and barren, and 
while snowdrifts are piled in frozen heaps over the beds, 
then Mrs. Thwaites finds her difficulties increase tenfold* 
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Warm fires are needed in the rooms, and warmer clothes 
must be had for the children. In vain Sarah helps her to 
mend and stitch and piece the old garments ; in vain are 
they altered, reduced, or enlarged as the case requires; there 
are still many deficiencies and shortcomings that the two 
faithfiil women lament together. 

Sarah's knitting-pins are in motion every spare minute, 
fi-om morning to night, and every possible luxury— or what 
seems luxury — is banished. But still Gertrude finds it terribly 
hard work to scrape together five pounds out of the current 
expenses. 

In the very midst of this hard trying, Mrs. Thwaites is 
smitten down with severe illness. She keeps up among her 
household as much as possible, hiding her pain, and hoping 
each day will bring relief; but at last, vanquished in the con- 
flict with disease, she lays down her work and creeps wearily 
up to her bed. 

Intense and dire is the consternation in the household, 
when the active mistress and tender mother is laid aside. 
No one really seems to realize how positively necessary she 
is in every department of the " menage" till her kindly help 
is withdrawn, till her ready hand ceases to minister to their 
wants, and till her cheerful voice no longer sounds among 
them. 

The attack is a dangerous one. Then comes the anxiety 
and suspense — the expense of the doctor's visits, and the 
need of the numberless extras required in a sick-room. 

Gertrude knows all this, and the thought troubles her as 
she lies sick and helpless on the pillow. Not for worlds 
would she repine at her affliction, for she knows well whose 
Hand has sent it ; and she knows she ought to trust Him 
for the rest. 

But her weakened mind dwells on the extra burden thus 
laid on the already-straitened household ; she muses on it 
more than is good for her. 

Katie proves singularly useless just at this crisis. She 
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does not seem in the least to comprehend how her mother's 
duties ought in some degree to be taken up by her. This 
ignorance does not spring f)rom selfishness, but from an 
utter want of thought — and alas ! the results of both are in 
many cases pretty much the same. 

She romps and plays with the children when she feels 
inclined for a game with them. She reads with her father 
in the study during the portioned hour afler dinner. 
By-and-by she bends entranced over some choice volume 
of biography or travel, forgetful of everything else ; then 
she sits by die fire with her hands folded idly on her lap,, 
her eyes full of dreaminess, as she conjures up to her 
imagination glowing scenes, very unlike the surroundings 
and incidents of her daily life. In the twilight, she will 
creep up to her mother's room, and sit there while the 
invalid sleeps wearily, or tosses about in feverish resdess- 
ness on the pillow. 

" Very little use in sickness is Miss Katie," thinks over- 
burdened Sarah to herself at this time. "Very litde good- 
does she do in the house, after all. All the fine music and 
painting, and accomplishments as they calls them, ain't much 
service in hours of trial and trouble. For my part I'd far 
rather have the learning that teaches how to use the hands 
in being helpful, and the eyes in seeing what's wanted to be 
done." 

One morning Katie is down very late for breakfast. Mr, 
Thwaites has waited and waited for her, and at last, gready 
against his will, has been compelled to finish morning 
prayers, to take his coffee and go out, without having had 
a glimpse of his eldest daughter. 

She comes downstairs at last, a little vexed to find she 
has overslept herself, and rather angry to see the breakfast 
is over, and that Sarah is clearing away the things. 

" Oh ! Sarah, I'm late to-day again," exclaims she, takmg 
hold of the coffee-pot and pouring some of its contents into 
her cup. 
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" That ain't anything new, is it, miss ? " 

" I'm sure I didn't mean to sleep so long. How thick the 
coffee is this morning ! I don't think it's well made." 

" Your papa don't profess to be an experienced cook, 
miss." 

" I suppose not. Whatever do you mean by saying that, 
Sarah ? " 

" Because the master made the coffee this morning." 

" Why in the world did papa make it ? " 

** Only because the mistress is ill in bed, and I had to be 
with her just at breakfast-time, and only because his grown- 
up daughter was fast asleep in bed after eight o'clock this 
morning." 

There is a cutting irony in Sarah's tone that only long 
service in the household gives her courage to use, but she 
does feel out of patience with her " young lady " whom she 
nursed as an infant, and she must speak out her mind once 
for all. 

Katie's cheeks flush brightly. She notices the tone and the 
reproof. 

" You should have called me, Sarah." 

" I did call you, miss, both l)efore and after I'd dressed 
the children. There's two of them in mistress's room now 
fussing, and romping, and noising, and making far more 
racket than is good for your poor dear mamma's head. 
She'll never get well, if she isn't kept easier both in mind 
and body ; and now. Miss Katie, I've given you my true and 
candid opinion, so don't please be offended with me." 

Sarah lifts the tray with the scattered remains of the 
breakfast, and turns to go out of the room, but Katie springs 
before her, closes the door, and in her quick, impulsive 
manner exclaims, — 

"Tell me the whole truth at once, Sarah. Don't you 
think mamma is getting better ? " 

Sarah puts down the tray, and says solemnly, — 

"Since you ask me in earnest . like that, miss, I must 
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confess I don't think her at all better, and the doctor 
doesn't think so either. He is very anxious about her, and 
says she must be kept quiet. But there, she worries and 
frets, and thinks, and puzzles so, that I don't know what 
the end will be." 

"What can mamma worry and fret about, I wonder?** 
muses Katie, during the whole of that day. But there is 
no opportunity of getting the question answered. Her 
father is much in the sick-room, for he is anxious, very 
anxious, and watches the patient with scarcely concealed 
concern. Katie will not venture to try and find out what she 
wishes, till she has a good long opportunity of being with 
her mamma alone. 

So in the twilight, as usual, she goes up to the quiet room, 
feeling secure, there she will not be disturbed till tea-dme. 

There is no candle lighted, but flickering flashes from the 
wood fire fall on the white counterpane, and on her 
mother's pale face, as it rests quietly on the pillow. 

Katie, seated by the fireside, casts fiirtive glances at that 
face, and at last discovers, though Mrs. Thwaites does not 
speak or notice her, she is wide awake, and that tears are 
slowly welling from her closed eyes. 

In a moment she is over at the bedside, kneeling there — 
bending over her mother fondly, and imploring her to tell 
what causes those silent tears. 

" I dare say some of them are due to my bodily weakness, 
Katie, for I don't seem now to be able to bear things as I 
used. And yet I never ought to distrust the kind, tender 
hand of my God who has led me hitherto — Oh ! He is able 
to bring me through all these troubles and anxieties, and 
He wUij if I have only more faith in Him, and trust Him 
more." 

" But what troubles and anxieties do you mean, dear 
mamma ? Sarah darkly hinted at some trials you have met 
with. Do tell me what it is all about ? " 

" It frets me dreadfully, Katie, that I have failed in my 
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promise to Madame Denton this quarter. This illness of 
mine makes it utterly impossible for me to keep it now.'* 

" What promise is it ? " questions Katie eagerly. 

Then Gertrude remembers her daughter is blindly igno- 
rant of all the circumstances of that terrible debt. She has 
thought it best never to cloud her young life by telling her ; 
even now she makes a faint attempt to put her off without 
explanation, but Katie is not the one to be satisfied with 
half answers. 

Before long she has learned the whole history — learned it 
while she was still at the bedside — her mother's hand in 
hers — her brow puckered, her lips compressed with thought, 

" You should have told me all this before, mamma." 

" Why, my dear child ? I wished to spare you from any 
share of my anxiety. Besides, what good would telling you 
be?" 

"Much good every way. Do you think I could have 
borne to see you worried with debts brought on indirectly 
through myself, and not have done my utmost to help in 
paying them off? Oh 1 dear mamma, I wish you had 
trusted me more ! What a useless, idle, unfeeling girl you 
must think me ! " and Katie's voice breaks down utterly. 

She goes over to the fireplace, piles on some more sticks 
and pokes the sparks about in her anxiety to hide the 
sudden gush of passionate tears that have risen to her eyes. 

Not often does Katie weep, but when her tears come, 
they burst forth with a force that will not be resisted. For 
a brief space her very frame shakes with the flood of bitter- 
ness that sweeps over her. 

Who knows what the awakening has been to the poor 
child? Who knows what bright dreams of imagination 
have to be thrust aside, and new views of life substituted 
instead ? 

At Madame Denton's school everybody knew Klatie was 
in a manner adopted by Miss Hay, and that a most liberal 
allowance was made for her education ; and a legend had 
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gone forth there, that by-and-by she was to be Miss Hay*s 
heiress. 

The words, insinuations, and flatteries of her companions 
had naturally enough induced Katie to picture out a glowing 
future for herself, that would somehow be realized one day. 

But the reaction of this awakening is complete. Katie 
understands now more of the life that has really opened to 
her than she ever did before. 

Now she can comprehend the meaning of all the savings, 
and thrifts, and strivings, and economies that have ever 
seemed so mean and pitiful to her. And she can read her 
mother's character in a light brighter and holier than ever. 

After what seems a long time to Katie — ^for she has 
thought so much, and felt so much in the interval — she 
goes back to the bedside, with heavy eyelids, and cheeks 
still burning. She seats herself on a low chair, a little in 
the shade, and says softly, — 

" Mamma, dear, I have thought of a plan for paying off 
this debt. Don't object, please." 

"What plan, Katie?" 

"Remember that debt is peculiarly miney and the burden 
of getting rid of it must rest on my shoulders alone. Oh ! 
if you had only told me about it before, I should not have 
frittered away my time as I have donel" Katie nearly 
breaks down again, but, rousing herself vigorously, she goes 
on rapidly, — 

" Do you recollect Mrs. Wilford praising my playing the 
other morning?" 

" Yes, she liked your touch and style, she said." 

" And do you remember how bitterly she was lamenting 
Miss Metcalfs departure from Eastown, because her three 
daughters had no one to teach them music now ? " 

"Yes, Katie, I remember it. The Miss Metcalfs are a 
loss to the parish, I consider. More people besides Mrs. 
Wilford will feel their going away from here." 

^*I propose taking Miss Helen Metcalfs place, if Mrs. 
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Wilford will have me. * Sarah Jane,' Lucy Ann,' and * Eliza- 
beth Sophia Wilford,* shall lament for a teacher no longer." 

Katie bends forward now. As the fire-light falls on her 
face, her mother sees the old sparkle has come back to her 
eyes, the old brightness has returned to her manner, and she 
smilingly presses a kiss on the invalid's brow. 

"But, Katie, have you considered all such a proposal 
involves ? It won't do to begin teaching the Miss Wilfords, 
and then grow weary of the task. You will have to give up 
many hours — perhaps many pleasanter engagements — in 
order to be punctual with the necessary duties." 

" I have thought of all that, dear mamma, looked at the 
subject from all points of view; and if neither you nor papa 
object, Mrs. Wilford shall hear of this to-morrow morning." 

But Gertrude does not object, neither does Leonard. 

The latter has seen, with intense pain, how heavily the 
burden of debt is pressing on his wife, in her weakened 
state of mind and body. He knows the Wilfords are 
thoroughly worthy, respectable people, and he knows Katie 
has talents that are now lying dormant and unemployed. 
A little regular occupation that will bring some of her energy 
to the surface, and teach her punctuality, will be salutary he 
is sure. In fact the more he thinks of it, the more the plan 
strikes him as being a very feasible one indeed. It was 
one he should never have dreamt of suggesting, but as it has 
originated from Katie herself, no doubt it will work well. 

Katie Thwaites is fairly roused to action at last 

The next morning she is down in the dining-room long 
before her father. The children are all up and dressed, 
partly by her, for she has volunteered to help Sarah for the 
first time. The breakfast is ready ; the coffee steaming in 
the urn. When Mr. Thwaites comes into the room, he 
finds her standing at the window with Lenny, and they are 
laughing as they watch the birds scramble to pick up the 
crumbs they have strewed on the ground outside. 

Katie is dressed in the pretty Cashmere, that was otva o€ 
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poor Miss Hay's last presents to her, and she looks fresh, 
piquant, and cheerful as ever. 

She understands her father's words when at the family 
altar he asks that they may ail have "strength and 
perseverance for the duties of the day," and she softly 
echoes the prayer in her own heart 

It IS a pleasant morning meal, for Mr. Thwaites is pleased 
to see everything ready, and he has time to talk with his 
children, and to give Katie some very seasonable advice 
about the new office she is so eager to take on herself. 

Katie carries up her mother's breakfast, and stops to 
have a little talk with her — cheerful talk — that makes 
Gertrude smile, and look out on the world more hopefully 
than she has done since her illness came on. 

No fear of Katie's lagging or falling back now. She has 
taken a long time to grasp the truth, and to understand the 
secrets of her household. She has been slow in finding out 
the struggle ever going on there between the wants and the 
supplies, but now the knowledge has once flashed on her 
mind, she is as eager as any of them to put her shoulder to 
the wheel. 

Presently she sets out on her walk to Mrs. Wilford's, and 
a pleasant picture she makes as her quick step wakes up 
echoes in the frozen road. Her little scarlet feather waves 
in the breeze, her cheeks glow with exercise, and her eyes 
have a deep, thougiitful look, as she goes with a brave heart 
on her expedition. 

Mr. Wilford's house is a spik-and-span new one. It 
stands a few hundred yards off Eastown I^ne, and has 
been built by the worthy owner himself, who has spared no 
expense in having it according to his heart's desire. 

He came to Eastown as a boy, with the legendary five 
shillings in his pocket, and not a friend to help him on. 
But by untiring industry, shrewd common sense, and honest 
dealing, he has merged into the most celebrated, most 
sought-after builder for miles round the neighbourhood. 
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Slopeley owes its best mansions and most ambitious 
structures to his skill ; now he is hard at work altering, and 
adding to the barracks there. 

" Myrtle Villa," as Sarah Jane has poetically named the 
house, is solid and substantial as its owner. A gravelled 
walk leads round the neatly-kept lawn to the door. Katie 
mounts the steps with a spring, and proclaims her arrival 
with the knocker. 

Very pretty and very bright she looks as she is ushered 
into the morning-room, where Mr. Wilford is writing, and 
where his wife is busily employed knitting a strip of a white 
quilt; and very welcome the old pair make her, as they 
rise to greet the pastor's daughter. 

Some girls would shrink from the task Katie has set 
herself. Not so Miss Thwaites, however. She comes to 
the point at once in true earnest, and feels neither shyness 
nor trepidation in introducing the subject 

Good teaching she is willing to give, and good payment 
she requires in return— a fair bargain, she considers. 

" You said the other day, Mrs. Wilford, your daughters 
have lost their music teacher. Will you allow me to take 
Miss Metcalf s place ? I have plenty of spare time, and I 
want so much to be of some use in the world," and Katie's 
smile is her brightest, and wins their hearts at once. 

**Do you really offer to teach my daughters, Miss 
Thwaites?" exclaims Mrs. Wilford, with great surprise, and 
still greater satisfaction. 

" Yes, Mrs. Wilford. Why shouldn't I ?" 

"I hardly supposed you would — would" — condescend, 
she is going to say, but withdraws the word on second 
thoughts, and substitutes " like the trouble," then adds, — 

" My girls will be delighted at having such a chance, for 
you play most splendidly. Miss Thwaites. I told them 
about it, and they have been longing so much to hear you. 
We are most grateful to you for making the proposal — ain't 
we, Jacob ?'* 

o 2 



J 
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'^ I am sure we are, Margaret ; and now comes our part 
of the transaction. What terms shall we settle on, Miss 
Thwaites ? *" 

"Will twenty pounds a year be too much?" replies 
Katie frankly. 

" Too much ! I should think not, my dear ! You must 
say guineas though, it sounds more business-like/' and 
Jacob smiles. Then, after a minute, taking out a huge 
pocket-book, he adds, " Do let me give you the quarter's 
money in advance. Miss Thwaites ?" 

He has a shrewd idea guineas are not very plentiful in 
the curate's house just now, while sickness has laid the 
active mother aside, and he feels inward satisfaction as he 
counts out the five bright sovereigns and the five shillings, 
and lays them on the table. 

"You know the old saying about paying beforehand, 
Mr. Wilford?" Katie says, with a little merry laugh. " But 
1 will not refuse your advance ; indeed, I am very grateful 
for your suggestion." 

Then the days and hours of teaching are arranged in a 
business-like manner, and Mrs. Wilford laments the absence 
of her girls. 

" They drove over to Slopeley to do some shopping, and 
will be fairly out of their wits with delight when they come 
home and hear the good news. Will you try our new piano. 
Miss Thwaites?" 

Katie has no objection ; so the builder's wife leads the way 
up the softly-carpeted stairs, to the front drawing-room, a 
comfortable, well-furnished apartment, with handsome green 
rep curtains, green-covered furniture, and a fern-pattern, 
green carpet 

In a few minutes Katie, with her hat and gloves thrown 

on a chair beside her, is delighting her two listeners with 

brilliant fantasias and plaintive reveries. Then, at Mr. 

Wilford's request — for he is fond of singing, though he is no 

great performer himself mlVvaX 'wa^j—^Vv^i sings some sacred 
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songs and fills the room with sweet melody that delights his 
heart and brings the tears to his eyes. 

Katie plays her very best, and sings her best, too, though 
she has no audience but the two old people, who are no 
great judges of music after all, but who feel her playing and 
singing goes straight to the heart 

The new piano is a splendid one, the tone full and 
and mellow, and Katie's supple fingers well interpret the 
intense enjoyment a good instrument is to her. With a 
pleased spiritual delight in her countenance, a rich bloom 
on her cheek, and a soft glow in her eyes, she plays on 
before her old, matter-of-fact listeners, with as much plea*, 
sure as though the room had been full of delighted guests. 

" God has given you a great gift. Miss Thwaites," Jacob 
says, as he surreptitiously wipes away the tears from his 
eyes. " A great gift ! Dedicate it to His service, my child 
How glad I shall be if either of my daughters ever play 
like you do." 

" I will do my best to make them all play nicely, so I 
hope they will be quite ready for me to-morrow morning," 
Katie says warmly, as she rises and puts on her hat and 
gloves. 

She makes a "detour" on her way home. She turns 
down the lane and goes to the only street in Eastown that 
has good shops in it, and here she determines to spend some 
money, for the five shillings, above the sum required, she 
considers quite her own property, with which she may do as 
she likes. 

Not a large sum by any means, but Katie shows won- 
derful ingenuity in laying it out, and laughs as she sees the 
number of parcels she has to dispose of. 

There is some arrowroot for her mother, a New Year's 
almanac for her father, warm, coarse, woollen gloves for 
Harry, Lenny, and Maud^ and some toys for the little 
ones. 
Not a penny does she lay out for herselC Kal\£^ ^s^-^- ^ 
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ment is of a higher order than that, for it consists in giving, 
and seeing others made happy with her gifts. 

** I have not exactly earned this money yet," says Katie, 
joyously, as she displays her treasures to her mother — the 
five sovereigns included. " But never mind that, mamma. 
I hope to begin and earn it to-morrow. I will bring you a 
pen and ink, that you may write to Madame Denton, and I 
will get the money-order and send it off at once, so we shall 
have all our debts paid for this quarter." 

Gertrude draws her daughter towards her and presses a 
warm kiss on her hopeful, upturned face. Mother and 
daughter are beginning to understand each other at last, 
and to discover there are more points of resemblance in 
their characters than at first appears probable. 

After this the music lessons go on famously. Three times 
a week during that long winter, in frost or fog, in rain or 
sunshine, Katie's light foot treads the rough lane, and her 
heart is nearly as light as her step. 

Having something to " do" makes a wonderful difference 
in her life. The old dulness dies out, the monotony disap- 
pears, she no longer condemns Eastown as the " most stupid 
place in the world." 

Mr. Wilford says Miss Thwaites comes into his house 
like a " ray of sunshine," and his daughters confess " learn- 
ing music from her is quite a treat, she has such a nice, 
pleasant way of teaching." 

Down deep, underlying all this, there is a priceless wisdom 
dawning in her heart, the " knowledge that maketh wise 
unto salvation," and that makes those "readings" with her 
father in the study the highest enjoyment of the day to her. 

Not that Katie is one whit less sunny-spirited, her eye 
sparkles as brightly as ever, her laugh among the children is 
just as musical, but her cheerfulness becomes, not a mere 
impulse, but a "joyful" spirit, loving all beauty and pleasant 
things, but loving their Creator infinitely more. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



BHE level light of a summer's sunrise is falling on 
the old and new grave-stones in Eastown church- 
yard — falling with a bright, lingering ray of gold 
on Aunt Hetty's maible tomb, when Katie and 
Lenny come briskly in at the large iron gate. 

Miss Thwaites, with the usual rebound of a veiy late 
riser, has now become a very early one. She is the first 
astir in the curate's household — even the enei^etic Sarah 
can hardly keep pace with her in that respect 

Katie longs to be able to play on the organ, and is taking 
the up-hill way of teaching herself. She has found a book 
of rules on the subject, and of late has often given an hour 
or two before breakfast to practising on the instrument 

It is such a treat to her to get the old church to herself, 
and seated there, in the early morning, to make sounds of 
sacred melody resound through the building. 

Not that she can play perfectly yet, but she is trying hard 
to study. Many hours and much perseverance have already 
been expended on the trying. 

With a huge key of ^e church door in her hand, and 
with Lenny at her side, as volunteer " bellows blower," she 
walks in at the gate, pausing for a minute to watch the low, 
rich-tinted beams of sunlight that fall on the silent graves, 
and, as she pauses, the sound of music falls on her ears, ^M 
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** Listen, Lenny ; is that the organ ? Mr. Somers must 
have got up earlier than ourselves this morning ; we shall 
lose our practice to-day." 

" Oh, but he's sure to leave off playing when he sees you 
going in." 

•* But I shouldn't like to interrupt him : perhaps the poor 
man has only this morning to spare out of all the week for 
getting the hymns and chants ready for next Sunday ; he is 
in his school all day, you know. He's playing with much 
more taste than usual, I think." 

" Katie, do come into the church for a few minutes, even 
if you don't practise this morning," urges Lenny. 

Then his sister lifts the latch of the door, and steps noise- 
lessly into the aisle. A rich tenor voice is singing " Com- 
fort ye, my people," from HandeFs Messiah ; singing it not 
loudly, but with intense pathetic feeling. The listeners 
. pause, hardly daring to move, till the last note of the organ 
accompaniment roUs away, and then, spell-bound, Lenny 
whispers, — 

" I don't think it's Mr. Somers after all." 

** Who else can it be ? " 

But curious Lenny has gone forward to peep from behind 
a pillar, and thus confronts Mr. Curling's eyes, glasses 
and all. 

He rises and comes towards the door at once. 

" I hope we haven't disturbed you, Mr. Curling ? " 

" Not at all. Miss Thwaites ; I have finished ; I never 
expected to see you here so early in the morning ; you really 
have great courage," he says, smiling. 

" I believe I am earlier than usual to-day ; the sunrise 
was so lovely, it quite tempted me to get up." 

They have all three walked towards the open organ, and 
Mr. Curling puts forwards his hand to remove the music 
that is resting on the stand. 

" Don't take it away, please ; I wish you would sing that 
beautiful air again." 
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" With pleasure, Miss Thwaites, if you wish it." 

He seats himself, and after a few chords, repeats the verse 
even more touchingly than before. Then at Katie's urging 
he goes on through several pages of the oratorio, playing or 
singing as she demands. 

He does not tire in the least ; he loves the theme, and 
he likes to have Katie's appreciation ; he feels as if he could 
play on half the day if she listened. 

And she does seem pleased, as she leans against the old, 
crumbling, clustered pillar. 

Bright hopeful youth and grey reverend age in close 
contact ! There is a thoughtful, rapt look in her face, a calm, 
peaceful attention in lier whole attitude. 

The sun has risen a little \y this time ; its slanting rays 
just touch the lower panes of the large painted window 
opposite. The coloured rays fall on Katie as she stands 
there. Large flecks of crimson and purple, amethyst and 
amber, rest on her dark morning dress, and light it up with 
mimic splendour. 

She might be taken for one of the painted figures escaped 
out of the old window itself, so rapt is her demeanour, so 
motionless her figure. 

At last Mr. Gurling recollects, and rises quickly. 

" Pardon me. Miss Thwaites ; I'm playing on, quite for- 
getting you came here to use the organ \ will you let me 
hear you play now ? " 

Katie does not refuse ; and ere long finds Mr. Gurling 
has taken on himself the office of instructor ; the stops of 
the organ are still a mystery and a perplexity to her j she 
uses some too suddenly, some too harshly. 

He gives her a few practical hints. 

" That sesquialtera stop should never be used alone. Miss 
Thwaites, and the twelfth, though it makes an excellent 
combination, is but a poor solo ; a very few more hints will 
make the use of Jthe stops easy to you." 

" I am so much obliged for the hints yoa hax^ ^^c^\s»ft. 
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already, for I find a great deal to puzzle me ; I am teaching 
myself." 

" Let me show you how to manage the swell organ, and 
how to give it more expression." 

Katie is an apt pupil As Mr. Curling walks down the 
road with her he tells her so. 

" If you will come back to the organ for an hour after 
breakfast, I will give you some further teaching," he says. 

** lliank you ; I should like it very much, but I have some 
music pupils of my own ; I am giving the Miss Wilfords 
lessons on the piano, and teaching them to sing." 

Mr. Curling turns round to her with a quiet smile, and 
she catches an amused glance from his eyes. 

** Then, after all, Miss Thwaites, it is you who — " 

** Yes," laughs Katie, interrupting him. " It is I who am 
doomed to teach Jacob Wilford singing ; indirectly, through 
his daughters, I mean. Now, don't you call that an in- 
stance of poetical justice ? " 

" It looks like it." 

" At any rate, I shall never laugh at the old man's at- 
tempts at melody again. He is a good, worthy creature, 
and I like him very much indeed," asserts the young lady, 
with considerable warmth of manner. 

After this, many morning studies on the organ take place, 
and Katie improves rapidly under Mr. Curling's hints and 
teachings. 

Richard has long since given his friendship to Leonard 
Thwaites, and thinks there is no one whose opinion he 
values so highly; but soon he finds he has room in his 
heart for friendship towards Mr. Thwaites' daughter also, 
and then he begins to set a value on her opinions too. 

He calls it friendship, but is soon roused to the con- 
sciousness that his feeling towards her is of a much deeper 
nature. 

One day Lady West drives over to the curate's house in 
her pony carriage ; she finds Mrs. Thwaites alone, for Katie 
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has not yet returned from the Wilford's, and the boys are 
in the study, at their lessons, with Leonard. 

For the first time since that evening long ago at Grey 
Towers, Alice is cordial and frank in her manner ; she 
throws back her veil, and holds up her face to be kissed, like 
a naughty child who has resolved to try and be good in future. 

" Such a treat to see you again, Mrs. Thwaites ! I have 
made the most of my holiday, and have come over for a 
chat." 

" I am very pleased to have you here. But what consti- 
tutes your holiday?" 

"Stanley is gone to London for a few days, and his 
absence is a positive relief sometimes," Alice asserts with a 
quick, nervous laugh. 

"Oh, Alice ! don't say that, even in jest" 

" But suppose I mean it ? You don't expect to find us 
model husband and wife. Do you, Mrs. Thwaites?" 

" I expect to find you a wise, genial, right-thinking, loyal 
wife, Alice. Happiness lies pretty much in the wife's 
power, I assure you. If she fulfils her duties thoroughly, 
things will come right in the end oftener than we expect." 

" But you don't know Stanley as /know him. It is very 
hard to get on with him." 

" All the more reason you should pray for guidance. The 
more difficult your path is, the more light you require 
on it." 

" I believe I should be far happier if I did not think so 
much of bygone days, and compare what my life is to what 
it might have been." 

" Then don't do it, my dear child ! Brooding so much 
on the past has a tendency to unfit one for the duties of 
the present." 

" I wonder whether Ralph thinks as much of the past as 
I do?" 

" I'm quite sure the remembrance does not prevent his 
fulfilling the present obligations of life to the utmost I 
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certain whatever he has to do is cheerfully and conscien- 
tiously done." 

" Ah I he was always so good — so much belter than I 
ever was. I often get quite puzzled when I see how tangled 
and perplexed things have got" 

" May the Holy Spirit lead and direct you, Alice. He 
can and will, if you only ask Him in faith." 

Tears rise in Lady West's eyes, and she is silent for a 
minute ; then she wipes them away quickly, and begins to 
talk of Grey Towers. 

"I hope your friends there are all well?" 

" Oh yes, thank you ; but I seldom see them, for Stanley 
still keeps up his resentment with my father. Philip drove 
over part of the way here with me just now, and I dine at 
Grey Towers this evening." 

Gertrude looks up with a quick glance of inquiry, which 
Alice interprets at once. 

" Oh I don't fancy I'm going to perpetrate an act of 
disobedience, Mrs. Thwaites. I told Stanley I was going 
there, and he said I might do so if I didn't ask him to 
accompany me." 

Presently Lady West rises to go away. 

" How is Katie ? I have not seen her for an age." 

" She is quite well, thank you. She is down at Mrs. 
Wilford's just now, giving the girls a music lesson. I expect 
her home shortly." 

" Perhaps I may meet her, as I am going in that direction. 
If I do, may I ask her to take a drive with me ? I will set 
her down here on my return." 

" I am sure Katie will be much pleased at having such a 
treat" 

So it comes to pass that when Katie emerges, fresh and 

pretty in her neat white piqu^ dress, from the entrance of 

Myrtle Villa, the clanging of the great iron gate has hardly 

died away when she sees Lady West's carriage stop suddenly 

and wait at the lower end oi xYie \axi^. 
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Alice holds out her delicately-gloved hand as soon as she 
comes up. 

" I have just seen your mamma, Miss Thwaites. She has 
consented to yoiu: taking a drive with me, if you have no 
obj^tion." 

" Objection ! " It is the very thing Katie likes. Driving 
past the fragrant, flower-wreathed hedges, with the pretty, 
pensive-looking Lady West for her companion, is a taste of 
positive enjoyment She seats herself beside Alice in a 
little tumult of satisfaction. 

It is delicious to be wafted rapidly along, with the cool 
breeze fanning her cheeks, and to see the quivering leaves 
of the trees, giving glimpses through their arches of the 
fleecy white clouds that float over the clear blue sky. Lady 
West does not talk much, but she notices the quiet delight 
in the girFs face — her quick appreciation of every bit of 
fresh prospect — every artistic grouping of trees, or rocks, or 
ruins, and every good effiect of light and shade. 

"I suspect you must be somewhat of an artist. Miss 
Thwaites?" 

" I'm very fond of pretty scenery, and, do you know, this 
drive banishes no end of my old prejudices. I thought 
there was nothing either grand or picturesque in the neigh-, 
bourhood of Eastown, but every turn in this road exhibits 
new and fresh beauties. Oh ! how you must delight in your 
drives. Lady West." 

Alice looks down at the enthusiastic countenance of her 
companion, and smiles faintly, as she says, — 

" I ought to enjoy them, I suppose ; but there are times 
when even the beauties of scenery cease to give enjoyment. 
Nature does not always appeal to the heart in the same glad 
language you hear now." 

" Is it nature's fault, or the heart's fault ?" 

" The heart's fault, of course. Nature is lovely in all her 
moods. But I don't think beautiful views remove despon- 
dency ; they rather add to it by force of contrast I can 

A 
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imagine even the bright blue skies of Italy or the grancf 
scenery of Switzerland would fail to rouse some weary, 
• heart-broken people to positive enjoyment" 

"How strange sorrow should have such a blinding 
effect!" 

" I daresay, Katie, you can hardly imagine what a great 
trouble means — I mean a trouble that dashes the brightness 
out of one's life." 

** Oh no ! and I hope I never shall I hope I shall never 
grow cold, and hard, and callous enough to close my heart 
to the beauty of the visible creation. It seems to me now 
as if its glad beauty and variety is sent to tell us of a 
Father's reflected love. It must be dreadful to shroud one's 
self in one's own selfish gloom and morbidness," Katie says 
with warmth. 

" I see you cannot understand how effectually a past grief 
can cast a shadow over the present" 

"Why should it, Lady West? One may as well not 
enjoy the warmth and sunshine of to-day because yesterday 
was dark and gloomy. I don't think it right to be for ever 
brooding over bygone sorrows and past feelings." 

Katie has not the most remote idea her companion is 
giving a veiled-up glimpse of her own heart's history in her 
plaint She imagines Lady West is speaking of the general 
effect of some great, over-mastering grief, and answers in 
the same strain. Not for worlds would she seem to trench 
on ground so delicate as Alice's personal experience, or 
attempt to offer advice in so difficult a matter. 

" I used to be quite as fond of pretty effects as you are, 
Katie. There are charming little haunts round Grey Towers 
that would delight you ; they once seemed like glimpses of 
fairy-land to me, and I knew every nook and comer of the 
place. I have seen some of the magic tints die away 
though, and some of the glamour fade off." 

Katie looks up quickly, she wonders whether after all 
Lady West is not alluding to something nearer than " gene- 
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ral effects." Has she had some great grief herself that still 
imprints itself in the sadness her face so often wears ? Katie 
wonders. 

"Our own moods and feelings generally colour things 
for us, and clouds soon gather and make all dark," sighs 
Alice. 

" Then why not try and look beyond the cloud ? " Klatie 
asks. 

" I suppose only a true Christian can do that." 

" A true Christian is sure to," Katie says warmly. 

These two — of such different dispositions, and different 
temperaments — are beginning to be drawn together in sym- 
pathy. The very qualities that seem so opposite, promise 
to become a bond of union after all. Katie's sunny joy- 
ousness of spirit is absolutely thawing some of Lady West's 
reserve and morbidness. 

Alice is beginning to enjoy the conversation, when some 
one is heard running after the carriage, and shouting at the 
top of his voice, — 

" Thomas, stop for a minute ; I think Mr. Burges is calling 
us." 

It is Philip, running, panting, and gasping. 

" What a pretty race you have led me, Alice. I thought 
you were going to wait a little beyond the village for me." 

" I don*t remember promising to do so." 

" I took it for granted, then. What a run IVe had across 
the fields, but it cut off fully four or five miles of the journey. 
I met the postman, and he told me you had driven round 
the point." 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

ON THE COMMON. 

jHILIP has got into the carriage by this time, and 
is shaking hands with Katie. 
"This is an unexpected pleasure, MissThwaites." 
"Yes, she has taken pity on me to-day. We 
were quite enjoying oiu: drive before you came." 

" Oh ! I hope you won't enjoy it less because of my 
presence. Why did you choose this way, Alice ? " 

" I wanted to show Miss Th\^ites the pretty views." 

" Talk of views ! They're nothing to what one can see 
from the common. If you want to see a prime bit ot 
scenery, with grand panoramic effects, drive /Aere 1 should 
say." 

" Should you like that ? " Alice turns to Katie. 

"Very much, indeed. I walked there once with papa, 
but he never has time for such long journeys now." 

The necessary orders are given, and the little party are 
soon whirling along the soft mossy path over the tract of 
moorland that lies a few miles from Eastown. 

A favourite haunt this for the working population on high 
days and holidays. Picnics are often made to this pjace, 
when the patches of green sward between the clumps of 
golden gorse make capital extempore tables. 

But now, in the noon of that lazy summer day, the place 
is all in solitude, silence, and repose. 
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" First-rate lungs these for Eastown ! " asserts Philip, with 
something of his father's abrupt manner. 

" I only wonder people don't take advantage of this fine 
common, and come here oftener. There is not a single 
creature in sight except one man, and he seems to be hunt- 
ing for rabbits," Lady WeSt says, as she looks round in all 
directions. 

Katie sees in an instant the 'man' is only throwing a 
stick or two for his dog's amusement, and is not in the 
least in chase of any helpless, furry burrow-dweller. 

" Why I declare that is ' Parson Gurlmg,' with his 
hideous little terrier snapping and barking round him. 
He's coming up the pathway through the brake in this 
direction," exclaims Philip. 

Mr. Curling walks quickly along, glancing slightly at 
Lady West's carriage as he advances. He raises his hat, 
and prepares to pass on with a bow and a smile. 

But when he sees Katie's bright, well-known face beside 
Alice's paler one, when he notices Philip Surges bending 
down towards the former, his manner all eagerness, familiarity, 
and admiration, Mr. Curling half stops with a hesitating, 
irresolute air. He flushes visibly, and with a quick, stem 
look at Philip resumes his walk. 

" I declare Curling's growing dangerous ! He looked a 
thousand daggers at me. His wrath seemed to culminate 
in a focus, and to flash out on me through his glasses. I 
wonder what I've done to vex him. Ay, Miss Thwaites ? " 

Philip turns to Katie with a loud laugh, and catches 
sight of firmly-compressed lips, the shadow of a frown, and 
also of a blush which rapidly mounts to her face. 

"Why, positively you look half-inclined to take up the 
cudgels in Curling's defence ! " 

" I don't think Mr. Curling needs any one to defend him. 
He is quite capable of taking his own part," retorts Katie, 
not returning Philip's merriment in the slightest degree. 

Once upon a time she.has herself indulged in a laugh or 

p 
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two at the grave, shy curate, but those times are over ; she . 
has not any inclination to laugh at him now, she respects 
him far too much for that, and she is not going to join in 
Philip Burges* very broad mirth at him either. His un- 
restrained merriment is really odious to her. Then too, the 
idea of calling poor " Zit " a " hideous little terrier " — ^it is a 
positive libel on the animal. He is ten times nicer, and 
a &r handsomer dog than all those in the Grey Towers' 
kennels put together ; and she likes him far better, so she 
does 1 

Besides, some instinct tells Katie why Mr. Curling 
looked so surprised, or angry, or whatever that sudden 
change of countenance might mean. He always seems 
discomposed when he meets Philip and her together, and 
that has often been the case lately. 

Idle, aimless, sauntering Philip has now and then wan- 
dered down Eastown lane on the very days and hours when 
he knows Katie will be returning from Mrs. Wilford's. 

He has begun to make a practice of lingering at her side, 
talking in his lively, rattling, gossiping, careless manner, 
and not particularly caring whether Miss Thwaites wishes 
for his society or not. 

" Anything by way of relaxation in Eastown, and Katie 
Thwaites' face is worth looking at, in whatever mood she 
may be," he says. 

Katie rouses up from her rather indignant musings, to find 
Philip is talking about an archery-meeting, to take place a 
couple of miles from Eastown. 

" One never sees you at any of these gatherings, Miss 
Thwaites. I call it very unkind of you. We sadly want 
a few fresh faces to make the thing worth the trouble of 
going to. I'm tired of seeing the tribes of Leslie and 
Hunt over and over again so often. Sometimes I think I'll 
throw the whole thing up, and eschew archery-meetings in 
future." 

" How soon you tire of things, Philip ! Only the other 
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day you were all eagerness to get the meetings up, and now 
you say they bore you." 

" Right you are, Alice. They do bore me. I've half a 
mind to retire from civilized society altogether ; fling over 
the artificial usages of life, that are all sham, and brag, and 
pretence, and emigrate to some wild prairie. There extra 
refinement would be unknown, and the flimsy atmosphere 
of trick, and falseness, and hypocrisy would not be dreamt 
of. I wonder what dad would say to my emigrating, 
Alice ? " 

" I think he would say you are much better off at Grey 
Towers.'* 

" All very fine that ! A fellow gets rusty in one spot. 
One might as well be a galley-slave as be chained there for 
ever. I envy the * buccaneers,' the * brigands,' and all those 
sort of people who lead a free, untrammelled life; roam 
where they please, and own no law but their own wild 
wills." 

Philip rattles on carelessly — giving glimpses, however, 
amid all his random utterances, of a mind within him un- 
satisfied and restless. There is more truth than he would 
like to confess in his wild rhapsody. 

Taken from the daily routine of office life, and plunged 
into a scene of idleness and luxury, Philip has not yet found 
aim or occupation of sufficient interest to fill up his time. 
All play and no work is not agreeing well with the man who 
once tested the savour of real, hard labour. The very re- 
action is wearing him out. He dawdles about the place, 
striving to feel an interest in the horses he does not under- 
stand, and for which in his heart he has not any real liking. 

He tries to enjoy amusements for which he has no taste. 
He rushes into society where he does not feel at ease, and 
is ready to blame everybody but himself for the result. 

Like the bee, whose wings are clogged with too much 
honey, he finds out that after all he is making but a very . 
slow progress. J/L 

p 2 '^ 
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No oDe would advocate constant work. The machiiuiy 
must stand still sometinies, to be freshljr oiled and polished, 
or the very friction wilt wear it out'; and, on the other hand, 
no one would defend total inaction, for we all know how 
the delicate wheels, and springs, and chains, and screws get 
rusted and eaten up with corrosion. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE NEW RECTOR. 

ICHARD CURLING is in truth sorely troubled 
at seeing Katie driving along in Lady West's 
carriage, in such apparently cordial intimacy with 
Philip Burges. 

At first he can hardly understand why such a circumstance 
should have power to vex and annoy him so much. He 
knows Philip's character well, having guaged him as it is in 
the power of silent, reflective natures to do. He thinks he 
understands Katie pretty well also, and he makes up his 
mind the more these two people advance in intimacy with 
each other, the worse it will be for Katie. 

He wonders why he should care so much about it ; but 
after pacing to and fro on the moor for an hour or two, 
with the soft breeze waving the fresh scent of the heather 
past him, and the solitude, as it were, stirring up the very 
depths and secrets of his heart — then he becomes conscious 
how dear Katie has become to him. 

He is half-pleased, half-grieved at the discovery — ^pleased, 
at the glimpse of a possible happiness dawning for him, 
better and brighter than anything the world has ever given 
him before — grieved, lest Katie may already have bestowed 
her affections elsewhere. 

Handsome, plausible, idle men like Philip Burges, very 
often manage to gain an influence o\ex ^> ^QVttaxl^\>R»sx\ 
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yet Katie Thwaites does not altogether seem the sort of girl 
to be won by such a man as Philip. 

She never would be so blind ! so infatuated ! so foolish ! 

Mr. Gurling has all the common to himself on this fair 
morning ; so he paces to and fro on the thyme-scented 
herbage, treading down the rustling dwarf heather, and 
sending whole swarms of bees away from the honey-laden 
blossoms. 

Zit walks droopingly at his master's heels, following his 
uncertain zigzag pace with moody determination, wondering 
with all a dog's wonder, that his master ceases to notice him. 

How still and calm it all seems on that lonely moor ! A 
flock of rooks make quite a commotion as they pause in 
their flight, and come down for awhile, and strut about to 
air their black satin suits, and then speed on with steady 
flight again. 

Mr. Gurling notices all this, with abstracted consciousness. 
He is thinking of the man who lately passed him seated by 
Katie's side, and he is thinking of Katie herself 

Thinking of her joyous nature, bright as a landscape on 
a sunny day, yet mingled now and then with that touch of 
sweet womanly sedateness and reserve ; thinking of her 
ripening beauty — her pleasant ways tempered with that 
earnest, thoughtful manner she wears sometimes ; thinking 
of it all over and over, till he finally decides Katie is not in 
the least likely to be attracted by the shallow pretence of 
real love, Philip would ever have it in his power to bring 
her. 

Katie will look for something deeper than that surface 
tinsel ; something worthier than the selfish admiration that 
is attracted by a pretty face, and cares not for more en- 
during qualities. 

When Mr. Gurling has thought over all this in his rapid 
pacings on the lonely moor — when by deep and rigid self- 
examination of his own heart, he satisfies himself his own 
Jove for Katie is genuine and Xtu^~\.Vi^yv, he has no inten- 
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tion of keeping silence about it. He feels it contrary to his 
principle to cherish, or show indirectly what he cannot 
proclaim honourably to those concerned. 

So he seeks an interview with Mr. Thwaites at once — 
coming into the study just when Katie has finished her 
usual reading with her father. 

When Mr. Curling enters the room, the books are still 
open on the table, and Leonard and his daughter are 
talking on some point of absorbing interest — he explaining 
— she questioning, and grasping the facts with her clear, 
quick intellect. 

"I have disturbed you, I fear," Richard says, quickly 
stepping back to the door. 

Katie rises, — " Oh ! no, Mr. Curling, I ought to have 
finished some time ago. Shall I put away the books, papa ? " 

" Never mind now, my dear." He places a chair for Mr. 
Curling, who however stands to watch Klatie walk out of 
the room. 

" I half wished Miss Thwaites would remain here, for my 
visit this afternoon is on her account." 

Leonard looks at his guest inquiringly, — 

" I have come to ask if you will give your daughter to be 
my wife, some day." 

" So soon ! Is my little Katie wanted so soon? Oh ! I 
cannot spare my daughter yet, Richard." 

" I don't want to marry her at once, Mr. Thwaites, but 
give me your permission to find out whether I have any 
hope of gaining a place in her affections." 

" But she is so young — so very young ! " persists her 
father, still unwilling to believe the time has arrived when 
Katie, his pupil and darling, must be wooed and won from 
him. 

" She is nearly eighteen, Mr. Thwaites. Only the other 
morning she told me distinctly she was just seventeen when 
she left school, and that was quite a year ago," persists 
persevering Richard. 
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" I beKeve you are right. Time passes more rapidly than 
one fancies sometimes. I tell you candidly, Richard, there 
is no one I know to whom I would sooner give Katie 
than yourself, and I feel sure I speak for her good in every 
sense of the word when I say this. But leave my child 
undisturbed in the parent nest a little longer." 

Mr. Curling walks about the room impatiently. 

" What do you call a * little longer/ Mr. Thwaites ?" 

" Wait till she is eighteen — only two months more — ^and 
then I give you full and free permission to win her if you 
can. Katie is not the girl to make a promise without she 
means it, and may God's blessing rest on you both." 

Something like a mist gathers in Mr. Thwaites' eyes as 
he speaks thus. He feels it hard to give up his child, even 
to the man he most approves. A pang of regret 
mingles with the satisfaction he feels in anticipating her 
coming happiness. 

Mr. Gurling is forced to be satisfied with the concession, 
though even at the moment, the thought flashes vividly 
through his mind — 

" I won't even promise to keep silent for two months, 
if I see any more of Philip Burges' odious attentions to 
Katie." 

He accepts Mr. Thwaites* invitation to stay to tea that 
afternoon ; and the two gentlemen walk into the dining- 
room together, soon after. 

Mr. Gurling has made up his mind to be the very model 
of reticence and discreetness; but, somehow, he can't 
altogether keep a sort of consciousness from appearing 
every now and then in his manner towards Katie. 

There is a nervousness in the stry eagerness with which he 
turns over her music, as he lingers at the piano, and a 
deep tenderness in his tones when he speaks to her, 
though the subject of his conversation is duly and strictly 
kept within the bounds of every-day, colloquial propriety. 

Katie notices his manner towards her. What young girl 
would not ? 
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A glad light springs into her eyes as she meets his — a 
quick throb rises at her heart as she detects his emotion — 
for it is very visible, though Richard thinks he has hidden 
it so completely. Katie is certain some great change has 
come between her and Mr. Gurling, though what the change 
means, is more than she can determine, and the puzzling 
and trying to solve the enigma, keeps her awake half the 
night. 

Just a week after this, news comes to Eastown of the 
death of Mr. Gurling, Richard's uncle. He has succumbed 
to his tedious ailments at last, and has found a grave in a 
foreign land. 

Even the mild air of Cannes has not had power to give 
him health and a longer life. 

The good people at Eastown do not pretend to be over- 
whelmed with grief at the death of their long-absent rector. 
He has been too little amongst them to make such a display 
of feeling probable. 

Of late years he has been almost a stranger in the parish, 
and in consequence, has drifted away from his place in the 
homes and the hearts of his flock. 

All thoughts are soon turned towards the possible suc- 
cessor, and on this subject Eastown has but one wish. 

Mr. Jacob Wilford comes to Leonard's study one moming, 
with a paper carefully folded up, which, when opened, displays 
the names of the chief people in the parish. 

" We didn't consult you about this before, sir, for fear you*d 
object This is a petition we've got up amongst us to send 
to Sir Thomas Forest, who has the Eastown living in his 
gift, and a valuable family one it is." 

Leonard looks over the names, but cannot yet comprehend 
the drift of the document. 

" We've petitioned Sir Thomas to give you the living, Mr. 
Thwaites, and we don't think he'll refuse to accede to the 
wishes of the people here." 

" I'm sure it's very kind and thoughtful of you all, and I 
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feel grateful for the interest you take in me," the curate 
replies, with some emotion. 

" We all want you for our rector, sir. YouVe worked 
long and earnestly amongst us ; many*s the one that has to 
thank you for leading them to salvation by bringing the 
blessed Gospel to their view ; many's the pocn* soul has 
been led to Christ by your hand. We don't forget the 
time, sir, when your kindness to the poor fever-stricken 
patients nearly cost you yoar own life, and there isn't a 
man in the parish but would sign that petition if we asked 
him." 

Leonard is much moved when he repeats all this to 
Gertrude afterwards. He seems to think infinitely more 
about the good feeling of the people towards him, than he 
does of the chance of getting the living, and his wife sees 
this. 

" Don't you think you are quite sure of the vacancy, 
Leonard ? / should say there is not the shadow of a shade 
of a doubt about it ; but I suppose it won't make any change 
with regard to Richard Gurling. You'll still keep him as 
your curate, won't you ? " 

** Oh, yes ! when I get the living Richard shall stay where 
he is," returns Leonard, with a smile. " Gerty, you remind 
me of that very homely proverb about * counting your 
chickens,' — you know the rest." 

" Now, Leonard, don't quote proverbs against me. They 
always sound like a damper to my hopes. I call this not 
an * airy casrie,' but a real, tangible expectation, founded on 
a good, solid basis. You are quite sure of being rector of 
Eastown before long." 

" If it is good for me and for the people, it will be given to 
me, no doubt. God knows what is best. I am content to 
leave it all in His Hands." 

Not the less does Mrs. Thwaites think about it though. 
Ere long she has settled which room in the rectory will 
make the best nursery, and Sarah has speculated on what 
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a lot of jam she will be able to manufacture, when she has 
all the rich fruit in the rectory garden at her hand, to pick 
and choose as she pleases. 

Richard Gurling calls in by-and-by. He is very sorry 
about his uncle, who has been kind to him in his way, 
though they have had but little personal intercourse of late 
years. 

" Poor Mr. Gurling! even the mild air of Cannes did not 
work a cure," remarks Mrs. Thwaites. 

" No, indeed ; and I really think my poor uncle would 
have lived longer had he remained in his parish, and em- 
ployed himself moderately in its duties. It must have been 
a wretched listless life out there, with nothing to do but 
brood over his own ailments." 

" It must have been very lonely for him," Gertrude says. 

" I am sure he must often have felt it so, Mrs. Thwaites. 
It was a sad thing to die away from all his friends." 

Ere long Richard is told about the petition, and he con- 
gratulates Leonard at once. 

" Of course you'll have the living, my dear sir, and I'm 
heartily glad of it. No man has a greater right to be rector 
of Eastown than yourself." 

" You all seem to arrange it very pleasantly for me, but 
remember, I'm not rector yet," returns Leonard with a smile. 

For three whole days Mr. Thwaites' appointment is 
looked on as sure. Both in his house and in the parish it 
is talked of as a certain thing, despite Leonard's oft-repeated 
words of caution and doubt 

But on the fourth morning, Richard Gurling comes into 
the curate's dining-room, just after early post-time, and throws 
an open letter on the table. 

" I never was so mortified and grieved in my life, never ! " 
His face is pale to the very lips, and he looks as if some 
great misfortune had befallen him. 

" What is the matter, Gurling ? " asks Mr. Thwaites, rising 
from the breakfast-table. 
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" Sir Thomas Forest has actually given me the living; me, 
who have neither right nor claim to such a thing ! To me^ 
who never applied for it, and never even dreamt of having 
it Will you read the letter, Mrs. Thwaites ? " 

But Gertrude seems too startled to be able to do an3rthing 
of the sort ; so Mr. Thwaites takes it up and speedily makes 
the contents known. 

Then the astonished audience discover, Sir Thomas 
Forest once made a solemn promise to Mr. Curling, that 
when he died, his nephew should have the living ; and he 
would not for worlds break a promise — z. sacred promise 
made to the dead. 

There is no mistaking Richard's feeling of sorrow and per- 
plexity at the position in which he is placed. His eyes droop, 
his lips tremble as he exclaims, — 

" Don't think my regret a sham ! it is genuine as regret 
' can be. I am utterly ashamed to stand before you, Mr. 
Thwaites, when I remember what disappointment I have 
brought both on your household and parish." 

"It isn't your fault, my dear fellow ! " Leonard says, cheer- 
fully, taking on himself the office of consoler. 

" That it is not ; I had no idea such a promise was ever 
made till the letter reached me just now. Of course I shall 
throw up the gift at once ; I can never place myself in such 
a false position." 

"Come, come now, Richard. Let us quietly talk the 
matter over together in my study," and Leonard takes the 
bewildered rector by the arm, and gentiy draws him out of 
the room. 

Certrude turns to the window, and stands there silently 
for a minute or two. She is mourning over this fresh dis- 
appointment, but thinking all the time how much worse it 
would have been had a stranger^ and not Richard Curling, 
been the chosen one. 

Presently Katie looks up with a flushed face. "Any 
other than papa would be very much vexed about this." 
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" Don't you think your father is vexed, Katie ? " 

" Mr. Gurling is infinitely morei so. Do you know, 
mamma, I think he deserves the most pity in this matter.'* 

" Why should he be pitied ? Mr. Gurling is a most for- 
timate young man. He has only been a short time a curate, 
and has come into the best living in the county; while your 
poor father has been toiling, year after year, giving the best 
part of his life — mind and body — to his people, and yet 
he remains on a stinted income, with no hope of prefer- 
ment" 

" All that makes it harder for Mr. Gurling. He sees all 
that^ and is covered with the deepest humiliation in conse- 
quence. He feels the bitter mjustice of it all." There is a 
kind of awe in Katie's voice. 

" Perhaps after all he will give up the living. He seemed 
to hint at such a thing just now." 

" How can he give it up, mamma ? A promise to the 
dead is so solemn and so binding." 

Mrs. Thwaites does not reply, but stands looking out 
on the street, down which a crowd of noisy children are 
trooping to the day-school. She thinks of the many hopes 
she has seen end in disappointment — thinks of them with 
sadness she cannot dispel, and she silently asks for more 
resignation, more faith. 

Her husband comes in at the door, and look§ firom mother 
to daughter, with a smile on his lip. 

" Here, Katie, Mr. Gurling wants you in the study. Per- 
haps you can manage to console him better than I can." 

"Poor fellow! He's taking it dreadfully to heart," 
continues Leonard, as he returns alone to his wife. "I 
never saw him so disturbed and dejected before." 

" You and Katie are enough to provoke any one, Leonard ! 
Why will you both persist in pitying Richard Gurling? 
He seems one of fortune's favourites, and it is you, you^ my 
own darling, who require pity." 

"Why, Gertj?:: 
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" Because eveiything has happened so differently to what 
we expected." 

" Ah ! you were all very kind and good in wishing my 
advancement ; /never really expected it, you know ; and now 
events prove that in reality I had no chance of the living. 
By-thc-bye, I have given Richard permission to speak to 
Katie to-day, so perhaps afler all, Gerty, our darling child 
may find her future home in the rectory, though we are not 
to take up our abode there." 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

EASTOWN BELLS AGAIN. 

OT long afterwards, Mr. Curling and Katie return to 
the room together, and then it becomes evident 
the young lady has proved a sympathetic consoler 
after all. 

The new rector is wonderfully calmed ; indeed, when he 
looks down into the sweet face of his betrothed, he almost 
seems to have forgotten the disquietude his honours have 
brought him. 

" Katie has promised to be my wife," he says, as he leads 
her over to her mother. 

"Then may Cod in His tender mercy give His best 
blessing to you both, and may your married life be as happy 
as mine has been !" Gertrude whispers, as she presses her 
child to her heart. 

Leonard catches the whisper, and exclaims, — 

" Ah, Katie ! though your mother speaks so warmly of the 
happiness of her married life, she has not had a scene of 
unclouded sunshine, I assure you. There have been many 
trials and many sorrows strewed here and there over it." 

** But even trials fall lightly when they are shared. True 
aflfection is a wonderful salve," Certrude retorts. 

" Yes, Certy, you speak truly there. Next to Cod's own 
precious love, I am sure true earthly affection is His best 
gift. We did not begin our married l\£^m\k\!ct^^^ssh&\i^^^ 
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prospects you young people set out with. I was not a 
newly-fledged rector when I married," Leonard says, 
smilingly, as he turns towards the pair of lovers. 

" Ah ! now you touch the sore point again, Mr. Thwaites. 
You rouse up my perplexities once more. Remember, I 
should never have courage to proclaim the news to die 
Eastown people, had not your daughter promised to be my 
shield. They will have to strike at me through her now." 

Katie meets his look with a smile, and a soft glow beams 
from her eyes. She will do him service in this way or any 
other, for has she not promised henceforth to share all the 
sorrows and joys, the duties and trials of life with him? 
Her heart is brave, her faith strong for the coming 
future. 

All Eastown is, of course, in a state of ferment when they 
find their petition to Sir Thomas Forest has failed. They 
are furiously disappointed at not having Mr. Thwaites for 
their rector. But the second piece of news, that the new 
rector is soon to be Mr. Thwaites' son-in-law — Miss Katie's 
husband — falls like soothing balm on their wounded spirits. 
Most of them decide that, next to their own old tried friend, 
Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Curling is the very man they would 
choose. For even in the short time he has been in the 
parish, the young man has won their hearts by his zeal and 
Christian kindness. They perceive he is thoroughly in 
earnest, doing his Master's work for love of that Master. 

Still, some of the Eastown worthies shake their heads. 
" We shall lose Mr. Thwaites, though. Depend on it, he'll 
never stay here as curate to so young a man as Mr. Curling, 
son-in-law and all as he may be." 

But after a time they see Mr. Thwaites goes about the 
parish as usual, bearing no sign of humiliation. They per- 
ceive also Mr, Curling takes no airs of authority on himselfl 
If there is any emulation, it is which can be the most 
unselfish, the most lowly-minded, the most zealous in winning 
souls for Christ. 
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So Eastown is satisfied. Their forebodings are hushed, 
and they join hand and heart in making preparations for the 
coming marriage. Everybody wants to do something, and 
Jacob Wilford, as spokesman, comes to Leonard again, — 

" Have you any objection to letting the people place 
a few flowers in the lane that leads to the churchyard, 
sir?'' 

" Why don't you ask the rector's permission ?" Leonard 
asks pleasantly. 

" Well, in this matter we don't think it needful, sir. The 
fact is, some of the young people want to pay Miss Katie a 
little tribute of respect on her wedding-day." 

" Very kind of them, I'm sure !" 

" And of course our new rector comes in for a share of 
the attention also." 

Thus it happens that when Katie, on her wedding-day, 
looking like a " grown-up fairy," as Lenny describes her, 
drives up near the churchyard gates, she glances through 
the carriage windows in amazement. 

A triumphal arch has sprung up just before the entrance, 
all wreathed with the most gorgeous summer flowers. Clusters 
of roses, pure white lilies, glowing scarlet verbenas, starry 
jasmine, many-tinted geraniums, and a host of other blossoms, 
make a structure of exquisite mosaic beauty. 

Simple tribute of affection this ! — the offering of kindly 
hearts and willing hands. Katie's eyes fill with quick tears 
as she looks out. 

" Oh, mamma dear ! this is too much. How kind and 
good everybody is to us ! " 

The wedding party is in itself only a small one — the 
Thwaites family, two Miss Wilsons as bridesmaids, and a 
college friend of Mr. Curling's as best man. 

But the church is crowded with lookers-on. Multitudes 
of eyes seem to gaze at Katie as she slowly makes her way 
up the aisle. For one brief minute she almost loses her 
firm bearing at the unexpected ovation prepared for her. 

Q 
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Galleries and pews — standmg room and sitting room! 
Every available space in the church is crowded, for every- 
body in the parish who could possibly get away fix)m their 
work has put on their best clothes and come to see Miss 
Katie married. 

Not so fine a marriage by any means as Alice Burges 
had — none of the pomp and glitter and show — but a truer, 
holier marriage by far ; for it is the union of loyal hearts 
and pure afifections — the union of immortal and undying 
faculties — ^and the sweet new present gives promise of a 
happy future. 

Mrs. Thwaites will miss her daughter, for of late Katie 
has taken such an active part in parish, in school, and 
household, that even Sarah is satisfied, and wonders how- 
ever they will get on without " Miss Katie." But they do 
not complain — they know she is only gone forth into a 
wider sphere, where her bright young vigour will find 
increased scope. 

The bells chime out on that lazy summer morning as 
blithely as bells can chime; for the Eastown ringers are 
doing their best on this occasion, and the joyous sounds 
mingle with the clear singing of the lark that soars above 
the old church, wondering, perhaps, what mortals are 
making such a stir about 

The villagers talk about " Miss Katie's wedding " as they 
take their way down the lanes towards home, or saunter 
about in groups through the fields. They have quite a 
holiday-feeling this morning. The event seems an in- 
spiriting one to everybody, and they smile to each other as 
they chat about it. 

From end to end of the parish it is the one theme of 
conversation on this particular day. Nothing else is talked 
about, and if this pen could register all the pleasant wishes 
and all the kind words that are echoed forth fi*om voice and 
heart in tones of enthusiastic warmth, a long page would be 
added to Katie's history. 
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Jacob Wilford sums up his me^ure of praise and blessing 
in a few words. His wife is waiting at home to hear all 
about the wedding j and she listens with intense interest to 
the vivid description. " God bless them both, and give 
them happiness, for they're well worthy of it !" adds the old 
nian with twinkling eyes, and Margaret bends her head, and 
softly says "Amenl" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SOME NEWS. 

|N£ whole year has passed away since the morning 

of Katie's wedding, and a glad new summer is 

again making sunshine at Eastown. It is just 

such a day as that on which Squire Burges and 

his family first arrived at Grey Towers, but Tom does not 

look at the beauties of the place now with the keenly 

admiring eye he possessed then. 

He has got used to it by this time for one thing, and just 
now letters have come to him by post that do not add to 
his calmness of temper. 

Mrs. Burges and he are both lingering over the breakfast- 
table, and each of them is engaged with the newly-arrived 
epistles. 

One letter is from Philip, for that worthy is at last gone 
to London with a view of doing something for himself, by 
settling down to a profession. 

He has decided on studying for a barrister, and the vision 
of some day being a Lord Chancellor rises in his mind's 

eye. 

Ever sanguine at any new beginning, and ever tired as 
soon as the newness wears off, he is just now taking a 
holiday for a week or so down at Richmond, with a couple 
of men of the Inner Temple, who, like himself, are fond of 
boating. 
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Philip's letter this morning does not please his father, for 
in it there is a strong demand for more money, and his 
allowance is already very ample. 

"That careless fellow thinks there is no limit to my 
purse — it's just ask and have with him. Here, Hannah, 
read over this precious production from yoiu: son." 

Flimsy and flippant the letter certainly is, as Philip tries 
in his free, jocose manner, to argue that a holiday at Rich- 
mond, with a couple of chums, is better than working hard 
in town, — 

" Think of the fusty law volumes we can read together, 
and the instructive conversations we can hold, as with the 
best havannahs in our lips, we float serenely on the placid 
river. Don't grudge the money, dear dad, the gain will be 
worth twice the paltry lucre." 

Mrs. Burges glances over the wordy epistie with a sigh. 
Her own letters, brought by that post, and doled out of that 
leather bag, are not altogether pleasant. 

People seem to think the Grey Towers exchequer is 
exhaustless, so exorbitant is the crave for money — more 
money ! The dressmaker's bill alone would in former days 
have kept both herself and Alice in clothes for twelve months. 
But then, when they lived at Kingston, both she and her 
daughter chose the material, and helped with its making up. 

Now, the large-hearted dressmaker — fashionable, of course 
— has been most unbounded in her expenditure, and has 
spared no expense in material or trimming ; so the account 
has run up, as only the initiated know how bills of the sort 
can run up. 

The boys' school bills have also been enclosed to Mrs. 
Burges. 

All four sons are at expensive schools now. This term 
it seems perfectly wonderful how much the extras have 
increased, and extended, and widened. 

Boys, masters, and all, seemed imbued with the idea they 
may all try to dip as deeply as possible in the squire's purse. 
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Mrs. Bulges slips all these bills into her pocket. 

" I sha'n't show them to Tom now. He seems to have 
quite enough to worry him already," thinks she, as she sees 
him frowning over a large stiff paper he holds in his hands. 

" Confound that fellow's impudence, I say I" 

" What's the matter now, Tom ?" 

" This paper is from some lawyer called Atkin, ordering 
me — ^yes, mind you, not inviting, but ordering me — to attend 
Ralph Burges' fimeral to-morrow." 

" Oh, Tom ! Is poor Ralph Burges dead ?" 

''So it seems; but tjie fellow doesn't condescend to 
give me any particulars. Why he wants to drag Philip 
and myself all the way to Radcliff, is more than I can 
imagine." 

Mrs. Burges Is bending over a letter she holds in her 
hand, not seeing one word of it; a deep red flush has 
overspread her face, and she is thinking of Ralph — 
poor Ralph !•— longing to ask questions about him, kx to 
express conuniseration for him, but not venturing to do 
so while Tom is in that mood. She meekly looks up and 
says, — 

" You'll have to telegraph to Richmond for Philip, if he 
is wanted also." 

" I'll do nothing of the sort. If I must go, I suppose I 
must; but I sha'n't send for Philip." 

"Do you think Leonard Thwaites is summoned also? 
He is a nearer relative of poor Ralph's than you are." 

" He may be. Perhaps Atkin thinks a family gathering 
is the correct thing. It's too bad to entrust the manage- 
ment of affairs to such dolts. As I have business in Eastown 
this morning I'll call at Thwaites' house, and ask him about 
it." 

Presently Mrs. Burges watches her husband mount his 
favourite bay horse, and ride down the lawn, turning round 
once or twice to give some remembered order to his groom 
ere he finally disappears from view. 
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A stout, ruddy, broad-chested, broad-shouldered, well- 
dressed country squire Tom looks, as he leans back on his 
saddle, his delicately-gloved hand resting on the animal as 
he loudly issues his commands. 

No look of sorrow shadows his face, no word of regret 
has passed his lips, though that kinsman of his is lying 
dead, and still in that far-away home he has chosea 

Mrs. Burges feels the thick tears rise in her eyes as she 
gazes out, and the smooth lawn and leafy trees are blotted 
from her view. Thoughts rush into her mind that shape 
themselves something in this way, — 

" And so this is the end, is it ? Poor Ralph ! cut off in 
the prime of life, dying, with no loving voice near to soothe 
his last moments, no wife's hand to wipe the death-dews 
from his brow. What will Alice say to this, I wonder? 
Will she in her heart reproach herself, or us, or any one ? 
Had she married Ralph, she would have been a widow this 
very day — a widow ! Which is best, thcU^ or an unloved 
wife, like poor Alice is? What disappointment and un- 
happiness that grand match of hers has brought to all con- 
cerned in it 1 

" Fancy our Alice a widow ! perhaps though, if Ralph had 
married Alice, he would never have gone to Radcliff, and he 
might have been living still ! Oh ! can it be that his death 
lies to our charge after all ? " 

While Mrs. Burges is making her wail at the window, 
thinking and weeping more bitterly than she has done for 
many a long day, the squire is galloping up the stony 
street leading to Leonard's house, seeking to have an 
interview with him before he does his other business in 
Eastown. 

He throws his reins to his groom, and sounds a sharp, 
quick rtveil on the curate's knocker that reverberates from 
one end of the street to the other, and makes the workmen 
in a neighbouring timber-yard run out at the gate to see 
what is going on. 



( 
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" Is the Reverend Mr, Thwaites at home ?" 

Sarah, a little awed by the presence oi so rare and so 
august a visitor, sajrs her master is at home, and speedSj 
ushers the squire in. 

Leonard is at the very moment with Gertrude in Ae 
study, and they are talking about Ralph. 

" Strange we never heard of him from that sudden and 
abrupt visit of his to Eastown, till this sad news reaches 
us.** 

" It is very strange; there was much about that visit of his 
I could never understand. Poor Ralph ! What noble^ selP 
devoted bravery his was ! He was just the man to do some 
wonderfully brave and generous deed.** 

Gertrude's eyes have a tearful softness about them as she 
speaks thus. She is deeply moved, and I..eonard and she 
are mourning for Ralph, their dear and valued friend. 

Ju3t then the creaking boots of the squire are heard in 
the passage. Sarah opens the study door, and his ruddy 
face pauses for a moment on the threshold, as his resdess 
eyes glance round the room. 

*' Ha, Thwaites ! I*m glad I've found you at home. How 
d*ye do, Mrs. Thwaites, quite well, I hope ? you've grown 
quite a stranger at Grey Towers, we never see you there 
now. I've called about that affair of Ralph's, and I see by 
that ominous-looking paper in your hands, you've had a 
notice about him too." 

" Yes, the lawyer, Mr. Atkin, has requested my presence 
at the poor fellow's funeral A sad accident, was it not? 
His deed of self-sacrifice has something marvellous about 
it." 

" Accident was it? I've heard no particulars. Pray how 
did it happen ? " 

•' It occurred in the iron-works belonging to Mr. Curtis, 
A huge piece of machinery was being lifted, and all at once 
by some mismanagement, the whole weight of it was thrown 
on three men. Ralph, who was standing near, saw in an 
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instant they would be crushed to death, as they had lost all 
self-command in their panic. He rushed forward, gave the 
machinery a sudden impetus that allowed the three men to 
escape uninjured, but he could not save himself. In the 
rebound, the whole affair came crashing down, and the poor 
fellow was nearly buried under it His death must have 
been instantaneous." 

The squire shrugged his shoulders, and raised his eye- 
brows, — 

" You call that action of Ralph's a brave one, do you ? 
Now I call it a very rash piece of foolhardiness." 

" But he saved the three men ! " exclaims Gertrude, 
with tearful eyes and flushed cheeks. She feels indignant 
any one should snatch one leaf from Ralph's martjrr- 
wreath. 

** Oh yes ! yes — of course ; " another meaning shrug of the 
shoulders, and he turns to Leonard. 

" Shall you go to the funeral, Thwaites ? " 

" I hope so, it is the last tribute of respect I can pay the 
poor fellow." 

"Then don't you think it will be time enough to start by 
the first express to-morrow morning? " 

" I should say not. The funeral takes place at twelve 
o'clock, and the express is not due at Radcliflf till a few 
minutes before that hour. Any delay would be awk- 
ward ; besides, the station is two miles from poor Ralph's 
house. Cabs are not easily got at the termmus, I under- 
stand." 

" It's a horrid nuisance altogether ! One has to make 
two days' work of it, and sleep in some stuffy bed or other 
at a strange inn. What shall you do, Thwaites?" 

" I purpose leaving by the late train to-night." 

" Then you will just get to Radcliflf at daylight in the 
morning, too late to go to bed, and too early for breakfast 
It's a vexation whichever way one looks at it. I thought 
of declining to go at first, but second thoughts are some- 
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times best, I suppose. By-the-bye, Mrs. Thwaites^ how's 
your daughter?" 

'' Katie is quite well, thank you." 

"' The belle of Eastown, Philip used to call her before 
she was married. I suppose you often see her ? " 

^Oh yes ! very often. Mr. Guiling and Katie were both 
here to tea last evening." 

^ Ha ! very pleasant these ^unily re-unions are. I 
wish we had a little more of Alice's company some- 
times." 

Something like a si^ escapes from the squire's lips, as 
he rises to go away. 

'' Then, Thwaites, I suppose I shall meet you down at 
Radcliff to^nonow. Come to Grey Towers and see us 
soon, Mrs. Thwaites. My wife will be veiy pleased at a 
visit from you." 

Then the squire rides away — rides at a quick canter 
through the streets, his groom clattering at his heels.' 

Tom Barges is one of those impatient men who never 
can ride a horse at a moderate pace. He always tries to 
take the utmost speed out of an animal, tearing along the 
roads and streets as though his daily rides must be got over 
as soon as possible. Like many other unskilful riders, the 
faster he goes the more his spirit of reckless impetuosity 
developes itself He has yet to learn ^ the merciful man is 
merciful to his beast" 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



DOWN AT RADCLIFF. 




SCORCHING day in July; a small poorly-fur- 
nished parlour, with the windows and blinds 
closely drawn down, and four people who have 
met together for the first time in their lives. 

Squire Burges glances round the place with a scarcely 
concealed look of contempt, first at the plain drugget on 
the floor, then at the unfashionable furniture and surround- 
ings, and, lastly, at some exquisitely painted water-colours, 
— landscapes, that are hanging on the walls. 

'^ Ah ! Ralph was always fond of painting," he remarks to 
no one in particular. 

Mr. Abbot, the doctor, who is sitting at the table with 
a very grave, preoccupied look on his face, takes on himself 
the burden of repl)dng. 

" They are fine paintings ; I've often admired them. Mr. 
Ralph Burges, though only an amateur, had quite an artist's 
keen sense of beauty and fitness.'' 

" Yes, yes ; I believe he could have done most things if 
he'd only had tact and perseverance. But, my dear sir, he 
never made his talents practical. I suppose there never 
was a man who made less of his opportunities." 

" Indeed ! we all think so difflerently of him in this parish. 
We consider there never was a man here who did so much 
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good with the opportunities he had ; and his brave death has 
set the seal to a useful life." 

" Ah, really now ! You are very kind to raise such a pcean 
of praise to ray unfortimate kinsman's memory ; yet, I repeat, 
had he acted with judgment, he might have been in a very 
different position ; he took a wrong track from the first." 

The squire looks round with imposing hauteur on the 
group, and meets the keen eyes of Mr. Atkin, the lawyer, 
firmly fixed on him. 

** May I ask what wrong track ? " inquires the doctor. 

** Well, in his younger days he was sole heir to a wealthy 
relative, but he foolishly offended her, and she cut him off 
without a shilling." 

" Indeed ! " echoes the doctor. 

" In fact, Ralph Burges* life may be called a * wasted life/ " 

Squire Burges glances round the meagrely-adorned apart- 
ment again ; perhaps he is contrasting it with his own 
luxuriantly-furnished rooms at Grey Towers. 

Meanwhile, a harsh, noisy, scuffling sound is going on up- 
stairs, as though many men with heavy tread are moving to 
and fro. 

" They are coming now, I should think," the squire sa)rs, 
listening. 

"They are preparing to move the coffin," the doctor 
explains. 

Mr. Atkin at this minute steps over to Squire Bulges, and 
says quickly, — 

" Where is your son, Philip Bulges ? Why is he not here 
to-day?" 

The squire hardly represses a smile of contempt as he 
says haughtily, — 

" My son is staying at Richmond at present ; young men 
have many engagements, you know." 

Tom fixes his eyes on the lawyer as though he would 
extinguish him at once ; but the little man is not to be put 
down ; he exclaims in a tone of authority, — 
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" No engagement should have been considered of suffi- 
cient importance to keep him away ; he should have made 
a point of being here." 

A sharp retort rises to the squire's tongue, but before he 
has time to utter it, the undertaker, who sees something 
unpleasant is threatening, tries to turn it aside by offering 
a glass of wine to each of the gentlemen, also some hard 
biscuits that stand on a small table near the window. 

Squire Burges drinks off his wine at a draught, then sets 
the glass down with a very visible expression of disgust on 
his face. 

" Terrible stuff that I Where in the world do you get 
your wine down in this place ? " 

" No doubt that was bought at the village inn, for Mr. 
Ralph Burges never indulged in stimulants. He kept no 
store of wine." 

"Just like Ralph; he never did anything like other 
people. Are they never coming ? " 

The sour wine seems to have banished all the squire's 
remaining amiability. He glances fiercely up at the ceiling, 
and listens to the soimd of trampling feet that seem now 
to be moving towards the door with their burden. 

They come nearer and nearer; the measured tread is 
heard on the stairs, and in the passage outside, when there 
is a pause. 

" I suppose Mr. Thwaites is at the church ? " asks the 
squire. 

" Yes ; he breakfasted with our incumbent ; they will go 
there together," whispers Dr. Abbot 

"Can you inform me when the next train starts for 
Eastown ? " 

Mr. Atkin steps forward before a reply can be made. 

"You can't return to Eastown by the next train, Mr. 
Bulges. I shall require your presence here after the 
funeral." 

" What for, pray ? '* 
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** There is a will to be read." 

'' Ah 1 indeed 1 1 should hardly have thought Ralph would 
make a will." 

Here the trampling of feet is heard again, and at a sign 
from the undertaker, the gentlemen pass out of the doot^ 
and fall into their places. 

Mr. Tom Burges with a long hat band floating from his 
hat, and with a black cloak falling in ample folds round 
him — symbols of grief— stalks slowly after the coffin, as chief 
mourner. 

A little procession is waiting in the street — a strangely 
touching one. 

First came the three men — in deep mouming-^^whose 
lives Ralph had saved at the sacrifice of his own ; then, the 
master, clerks, and workmen from Mr. Curtis's factory — 
about 200 altogether — ^all with crape on their hats and 
arms, and these follow slowly behind the chief mourners. 

People, young and old, women and children, men and 
boys, crowd the streets, and windows, and door-steps, to 
look on ; and many tears are shed as the coffin passes, for 
Ralph's brave death is the chief topic of interest in RadclifF 
now, and will be for many a long day to come. 

They pass on with slow pace all through the scorching 
streets, where the noon-day sun pours down fiercely on 
their heads, up the steep hill and through the lich-gate 
into the churchyard, and then, with bowed heads, they 
gather round the grave. 

"Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust;" none 
ever feel the full import of the solemn words till their best 
and dearest have been buried out of sight. 

Oh ! we could hardly bear them at all, did not the 
glorious hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through our 
Lord and Saviour, soften and sanctify them to our hearts. 
• When the funeral guests return to the house. Squire 
Burges looks impatiently at Mr. Atkin, and signals him to 
begin at once. He wishes to have the business over as 
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soon as possible. Not that he has any great expectation 
of benefit accruing to him from Ralph Burges' will, for he 
argues to himself, "What can a pauper like he have power 
to leave ?" 

Mr. Atkin does not appear to notice his impatience. 
He adjusts his papers, glancing silently over them till 
Tom's patience is utterly exhausted. He turns quickly to 
his next neighbour, the doctor, and exclaims, — 

"I want to start for Eastown at once, or this broiling 
village of yours will be the death of me. I've been in a 
state of fever ever since I came to Radcliflf. I thought I 
should have had sun-stroke in the churchyard, and now this 
room is like the black hole of Calcutta." 

"Shall I open the window?" asks the doctor politely. 

"Just as you please; it doesn't matter to me. I shall 
be off as soon as this reading is over." 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AUNT Hetty's last will. 

IHE lawyer begins to read in a dry, hard voice^ 
some notes he has evidently prepared for the 
occasion. 

" Mr. Ralph Burges left no will of his own, but 
I have a list of bequests he has made to the poor of this 
place, and this I will hand over to you, sir." He bows to the 
incimibent of Radcliff. " The will I bring before your notice 
to-day is that of the late Mrs. Hetty Burges, of Grey Towers." 

Tom smiles. " I know the contents of tAat will already, 
for under it I hold my estates and property." 

" There is a later will than the one to which you allude. 
It was held intact during Mr. Ralph Burges* life, but now, 
at his decease, it comes into operation." 

" Pray what do you mean, sir ? I can't understand you ; 
mind, I'll have no trifling nor nonsense in this matter." 

"Mrs. Hetty Burges — repenting of having made a will, 
the execution of which was forced on her by Mr. Thomas 
Burges, and which was wholly in his favour — made a second 
will before her death, of a very different character. In this 
Ralph Burges is reinstated as her heir." 

" Your speech sounds like a libel on me ; you had better 
be careful what you say. If Aunt Hetty made Ralph her 
heir, why on earth didn't he put in his claim?" shouted the 
squire, in a fury of rage. 
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"You remember, Mr. Burges, your daughter was solemnly 
betrothed to him, and had not other views been entertained 
for Miss Burges, he would have married her. Notwith- 
standing your daughter's marriage to Sir Stanley West, 
Ralph's esteem for the woman of his choice was not 
lessened; and that she might be spared injury or un- 
happiness through his means, he declined to urge his rights. 
The will remained intact during his lifetime, as I before 
remarked ; and with a wonderful amount of generosity and 
self-sacrifice my client lived and died in obscurity. You, 
Thomas Burges, have been enjoying what was legally his 
property." 

A silence falls on the listeners ; the pathetic history Mr. 
Atkin unfolds seemed to awe; even the squire for the 
moment is impressed and startled. 

Mr. Atkin tiien reads the will through to the end, and by 
the time the last word is uttered, Tom has recovered himself. 

" That's a scandalous will from beginning to end. My 
name is never mentioned in it at all; and only a paltry 
three hundred a year left to my son. Thwaites, I 
congratulate you on your good fortune, though I frankly 
tell you I shall dispute the will. Aunt Hetty must have 
been mad as a March hare when she signed it I shall 
have no difficulty in proving what an utter lunatic she was." 

The squire works himself by degrees into a wild fury of 
passion ; the more deeply the truth sinks into his heart, the 
more violent he becomes. For a time he makes a pitiable 
exhibition of himself as he gives vent to his anger and 
mortification, his vexation and wrath 1 

In vain Mr. Atkin tries to urge his authority; in vain 
Leonard attempts reconciliation; while the storm of fiiry 
sweeps over him, Tom is like one bereft of his senses. 

The men in the room grow silent for very pity, as bitter 
words of passion and animosity burst forth from his lips. 

Then with a face white with rage, and lips trembling as 
with ague, the squire dashes out of the house, walks rapidly 

R 
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to the raflway-station^ and starts off by a train just leaving 
for Eastown. 

Very few people are in the train at that hour; he has the 
whole of a first-class carriage to himself; and there, with 
his eyes closed, he tries to realize his position. 

He never once notices the rapid motion of the express- 
train that bears him along ; never once glances out at the 
smiling country, and the suimy harvest-fields near which he 
passes. He cares not where he goes or what happens, for 
his despair is that of a reckless, desperate man. 

These are but a tithe of the thoughts that whirl through 
the bewildered brains of the luckless squire, in the lonely 
railway-carriage, as the train bears him rapidly on hk 
journey. Tom's prevailing desire in life was to be rich and 
great. For this end he had stopped at nothing — ^honour 
and integrity had been sacrificed in many ways. 

True, his contrivances had appeared to succeed at one 
time— all seemed turning out according to his wish — but 
now his greatness is shrouded up with a cloud ; his fickle 
treasures are about to elude his grasp; the "gold and fine 
gold " is slipping beyond bis reach again. 

His life, and not Ralph Burges', has been the "wasted 
life " after alL 

He has never tried to do good with either his money or 
his influence ; has never given to the poor ; never sought 
to ease the aching heart, or fill the hungry mouth ; never in 
all his prosperity remembered Him who says, " The silver 
is mine, and the gold is mine." 

The wildest and most incoherent fancies float through his 
distracted brains. One would utterly shrink from following 
the course of them, or firom narrating his wild resolves and 
revengefiil determinations. 

Suflice it to say, that out of the dense chaos, his self-condem- 
nation is the feelmg that seethes, and rises, and lasts longest 

Oh ! what a short-sighted fool he has been, with all his 
keen worldly wisdom. He has been wearing away 
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his heart in plans to aggrandize himself and family, and 
now all his plans are tinned to poisoned stings, to fret, and 
pierce, and wound him. 

Had he not in the first instance prejudiced poor Aunt 
Hetty against her other heirs, doubtless she would have 
made a just division of the property among them all. 

Again, had he in later days allowed Alice to marry Ralph, 
there would have been but little danger of Grey Towers 
leaving his family, and, oh ! what a different husband would 
generous, high-minded, unselfish Ralph have made, compared 
to the man he had himself forced his daughter to marry. 

After all, the property has not brought him true happiness. 
His neighbours do not really respect him, they show it in 
many ways, very hard to bear. 

He is in hot water with his tenants, who, one and all, 
despise him as a landlord, and detest his overbearing ways. 

His sons, Philip especially, are almost reckless in their 
demands for money, spending is an art in which the whole 
feimily have proved themselves wonderfully expert 

And yet they are none of them as happy as they were 
long ago at Kingston; Grey Towers has not been the home 
of bliss he once expected it would prove. 

Leonard Thwaites, the parson, a man with whom he never 
felt exactly at ease, will now come forward with flying 
colours, and triumph over his fall, — showing how unjust his 
estimate of Leonard's character really is: but some men 
judge others by themselves — they have no loftier or better 
standard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

|0M BURGES does not try to prove Aunt Hetty was 

a lunatic when she made that last will of hers ; 

doubtless he very soon finds out it will be far 

better for him to let the matter rest as it is. Ugly 

truths might come out if a very rigid examination took place 

that he would neither be able to gainsay nor deny. 

His one object now is to get away from Grey Towers as 
soon as possible, and before the news is made public. 

Crushed and mortified as he is, he has not the slightest 
intention of staying at Eastown to be pitied, or blamed, 
or laughed at by the people over whom he has hitherto taken 
such a lofly stand. 

So he has all the moveable goods packed up, and sets off 
by train to London, with his wife, the very next day. 

"Shall you be long away, sir? " asks the groom, hat in 
hand. 

" Our stay in London is very uncertain, but you shall 
hear from me in a few days," replies the squire haughtily, as 
he takes his place in the carriage beside his closely-veiled 
wife, whose red eyes and altogether over-done manner, are 
just then a grievance and a vexation to him. 

" Don't be so silly, Hannah ! you'll set people's tongues 
wagging before we are even out of sight," whispers he, 
fiercely. 
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" Oh ! do have a little feeling, Tom ! My heart's fairly 
breaking at having to leave dear old Grey Towers." 

" Dear old Grey Towers, indeed 1 It has been dear to 
me in more ways than one, I wish I'd never set foot in it ; 
however, we are clear of it now." 

Tom stands up in the carriage, and takes a long look 
back at the place, and at the four grey " pepper-boxes " 
that are glistening above the trees in the summer sunshine. 

Just the same kind of bright day as that on which they 
had first arrived there. How short a time ago it seems now, 
and yet how many incidents have happened in that time I 

**If I could only have seen poor Alice before we left, 
I should not have cared half as much," whines the sorrow- 
ful mother in a sobbing burst of grief. 

" Be quiet, Hannah ! Have more self-command, will 
you ! the very coachman will suspect something presently. 
How could you possibly have sent word to Alice ? or how 
could you have gone there without proclaiming the news 
to the whole parish ? You can write to Alice when we get 
to London. Ah 1 it makes me laugh to think that husband 
of hers will be done out of the five thousand pounds 
Alice was to have at my death. He'll be a sharer in the 
loss also. Won't he rave when he gets well enough to hear 
about it all." 

" I hope he won't visit his ravings and disappointment 

on poor Alice," sobs Mrs. Burges, with a fresh gush of tears. 

" Let's change the subject, Hannah ; I'm sick of Grey 

Towers and all connected with it The less I hear about -it 

in fiiture the better pleased I shall be." 

When they reach the terminus, the squire, who carefully 
studies appearances to the last, hands his wife out of the 
carriage with the utmost«show of politeness, and hurries into 
the station with her, lest her tear-stained face might be 
observed by the coachman. 

He finds a shady comer in the railway carriage for her, 
then goes to see about the luggage, which a couple of carts 
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have already brought over to the station, ** necessary for 
their lengthened visit to town/' he says. 

Ere long he has bidden farewell to the place i<x ever. 
He came into it with all the pomp of pride and arrogance, 
he leaves it a mortified and angry man. 

He has had some deep and solemn lessons daring his 
sojourn at Grey Towers. He finds wealth does not give 
unalloyed pleasure, that right will triumph over ill-doing 
in the end — though the end is not always visible in this 
lower sphere. The remembrance of these and many other 
teachings occupy his thoughts during that farewell journey. 
It will be well for him if the instruction proves salutary, and 
leads him to God, whose grace can reach the deep depths 
of hearts, callous as even his has been. 

As soon as Tom and his wife arrive in London, Philip 
Burges is summoned from Richmond to a family conference, 
and then he hears the startling news his friends have to 
relate. 

He grasps the subject immediately, sees through actions 
and motives in the times past that have often sorely puzzled 
him — he understands far more than his father intends he 
should, and mentally decides " Grey Towers and their 
possession of it was a bad business — rotten at the core — 
no foundation — sham — pretence, and a delusion altogether !" 

Having thus summed up the matter, he is not the one to 
reproach or upbraid now. He keeps his knowledge to 
himself, and tries hard to discover what is the wisest course 
to take. 

It cheers broken-hearted Mrs. Burges to see Philip sitting 
there in the hotel window, his handsome face looking cheery 
and hopeful, as the faint radiance of a city's sun-set ^Is 
slantingly on him, and it cheers her to hear him rattle on 
carelessly as ever. 

"Don't be down-hearted, dad," he exclaims. "There's 

still a wide world for us all ; for we will henceforth cast in 

om lot together. Now listen to what I propose. Let us 
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all %o to Canada. I'm absolutely used up, and sick of the 
old country. Letus try our fortune in 'fresh fields, and 
pastures new.* There is room for energy and true, honour- 
able work out there. Never fear ! the old ship * Burges ' 
isn't swamped and water-logged yet. We shall all weather 
the storm, and sail away merrily again." 

Philip's words come to his mother like the vigorous north 
wind would come to the sun-scorched, fevered traveller, and 
she rouses up to reply,— 

" Perhaps emigration would be the best thing, Philip — 
particularly for the four boys. We could never keep them 
at expensive schools now, and there's no great prospect for 
them herein after-life." 

**I'm sure it would, mother. We shan't be .beggars after 
aU. There's my three hundred a year, which of course I 
shall throw into the family exchequer — a slight return for 
the heavy pulls I've had on it before now. I, for one, am 
longing for hard work, and a healthy, eneigetic life, free 
from the flimsy conventionalisms of society. What do you 
say to it, father ? " 

" I believe it would be the wisest plan after all, Philip." 
Then Mrs. Burges lifts her tear-stained eyes, and asserts 
decidedly, — 

" I would much rather go abroad, where everybody is new 
and strange, than return to Kingston again in our altered 
circumstances. I should never hold up my head amongst 
people who once envied us, but would now perhaps pity, or 
look down scornfully on us." 

Philip laughs outright 

"Ah, * Mrs. Grundy' decides the ms^ter after all ! Far 
better begin a new life in a new country where the finger 
of reproach and contempt shall never be raised against us, 
than rust way in the kind of life we've been living at Grey 
Towers* We've had enough of that sort of thing. So 
cheer up, mother, good courage and brave hearts to the fOre, 
and off we go!'* 
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Philip's advice carries weight now. According to his 
light the ]roung man becomes equal to the occasion, and his 
eneigy rises as he goes on. 

And as his son takes up the reins with a sort of deter- 
mination that shows he is very much in earnest, it is 
marvellous to see how Tom Bulges tames down, and is 
satisfied to leave the management to other hands. Perhaps 
a consciousness comes over him that Philip will conduct 
afiairs better than he has done, and he is perfectly right in 
thinking so. 

Before another month is over, final arrangements have 
been made. It is astonishing how skilfiil Leonard Thwaites 
is in his large-hearled and generous way. He smooths 
down difficulties and helps the Burges in carrying out these 
very arrangements, so that before the harvest moon is 
shining over Grey Towers, Tom Burges, his wife, and sons 
are looking their farewell to English shores, as they steam 
slowly down the river. 

Alice — Lady West would fain have gone to see her fiiends 
before they sailed, but a sorrow has fallen on Stoiuton Hall 
and she cannot leave home. 

Sir Stanley has met with a terrible accident One day he 
was out trying a new horse — a spirited creature with, more 
temper than good training. There is a rough fence near, 
and his master determines he shall leap it The animal 
hesitates, and shows visible signs of cowardice, or unwilling- 
ness, that at once rouses the baronef s impatience, and he 
urges the horse forward with whip and spur. 

There is a fierce conflict between man and beast for an 
instant — then a start, a crash, and Sir Stanley is thrown on 
the ground, where he lies without sense or motion for hours 
before he is discovered. 

It all occurs on his own land — on a piece of rugged 

fenced-in road, at the back of the thick wood that shadows 

Stourton Hall — ^within a short walk of the house, yet it so 

happens no one passes that way, or suspects the dire tragedy 

that has taken place. 
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Just at nightfall, a herd sees the horse ieeding in a 
turnip field, with a saddle on his back, and startled by this, 
he makes a further search, and discovers Sir Stanley lying 
half dead on a heap of stones. 

Thus he is borne home to Alice, and for days his life is 
despaired ofif. The doctors come and go, and shake their 
heads, and talk of the case as an almost hopeless one. But 
by-and-by signs of recovery appear, and then Alice is told 
though her husband may in a measure regain strength of 
mind and body he can never return to his former vigorous 
health. His spine is injured, and for him field sports and 
riding are over for ever. 

The invalid's carriage, the invalid's slow, tottering walk 
are the realities to which he will have to look forward, even 
at the most favourable issue of the case. 

And about this time comes the news of Ralph Surges' 
death to Alice, and with it the history of that generous 
self-sacrifice he made for her sake in not claiming the Grey 
Towers estate. 

Lady West hears of it with amazement, and some- 
thing of the meaning of unselfish love dawns on her 
mind. 

How diflferent Ralph's loyal, lofty affection has been to 
her poor, repining, firetful, morbid feeling, that was only a 
form of selfishness after all. 

What would Ralph have thought of her could he have 
seen her as she has dawdled her life aimlessly on ? 

Hours without number of oppressive " ennui " have been 
hers, seasons of positive dissatisfaction and ill-humour, 
times of cold chilling haughtiness. Had it been possible 
for him to have known of this, might he not have con- 
sidered his generosity misplaced ? his self-sacrifice as thrown 
away on one not worthy of it ? Alice is absolutely abashed 
and humiliated, as these thoughts pass through her mind. 

True, the imfortunate man lying there so still and silent, 
with his face blanched, and rigid, and pain-stamped, and 
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expressioDless, has not been the best of husbands, the most 
faultless of men. Nay, his faults have been many, his 
temper most trying, and most difficult to manage. 

Yet with all this there were hopeful points in his character 
that a loving, high-souled wife might have helped to devdope 
and in time might have brought to greater perfectness. 

Might not an affectionate word have soothed away many 
an impatient burst of temper ? Might not a well-timed 
caress have calmed down much harshness ? And the sweet 
counsels of a wise judgment might have curbed many 
irregularities, and have made life a better thing to him. 

These were all parts and portions of the duties of a 
faithful wife. 

Alice's eyes are open now; she sees that if her husband 
has been faulty, there have been numberless shortcomings 
on her side also. She looks at him as he lies there on the 
pillow, so weak and helpless, his lips bloodless, his hands 
lying heavily on the white coverlic^ and tears rise to her 
eyes as she bends over him. 

All his hardness and harshness have died out now ; he 
is passive as a child, and his voice comes forth in broken 
whispers. He looks up to his wife with the imploring help- 
lessness so touching in the sick, and as she meets his glance 
she feels greater love and sympathy for him than she has 
ever felt before. 

Sir Stanley sees the drops glittering in her eyes and 
thinks she is weeping for him, that grief for his pain has 
caused them, and he softly draws her hand towards him, 
and presses it to his fevered lips. He knows nothing of the 
self-reproach that is bowing her down to the dust as recol- 
lections press on her memory, nor does he know of the 
pleading prayer at her heart that is crying out for ** more 
strength, more light" 

Oh ! how she longs to be all Ralph thought her — such as 
he would have approved. Henceforth her desire will be to 
do life's duties wel]| and to do them as to God. 
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" Alice, Alice \ my lips are so parched and dry," whispers 
the sick man, half raising his head, and looking round to* 
wards her. 

His wife is beside him in a moment, with the glass in her 
hand. She lifts ^his head gently, gives him the needed 
drink, and presses her lips to his as she smooths the pillow. 

" Darling wife ! my Alice ! How good of you to stay 
here in this dull room, when you ought to be out enjoying 
the bright sunshine," whispers he. 

" I don't find it dull, Stanley. I would much rather be 
here with you." 

"Thank you, my dear ! how kind of you to say so." 

Alice watches a gratified smile flicker over his face as he 
replies, then, like a wearied child, he closes his eyes and 
falls into a calm, dreamless sleep. 

Lady West sits by the bedside till the evening sun sets, 
and twilight comes on, filling the large room with gaunt 
shadows ; she will not even rise to ring for lights, lest her 
footsteps should disturb the sleeping man. 

Her life in future will be full of cares for her husband, no 
need to complain of want of duties, for attendance on a 
helpless invalid will require all her energies, and all her 
patience, too. 

She thinks of all this as she watches his soft, regular 
breathing, and more than ever her prayer goes up for more 
of the Holy Spirit's guidance through all the difficult way 
that lies before her. Still goes up the cry for "more 
strength, more light, for Christ's sake." 

And now the chronicle of "Aunt Hetty's Will" must be 
closed, for one can easily imagine how Leonard and Gertrude 
will carry theu: true simplicity and right principle into their 
new home at Grey Towers. 

Worldly prosperity is not likely to change them, though 
they are thankful — ohl so thankfiil — for all the mercies 
bestowed on them ; but the possession brings neither pride 
nor ostentation with it, nor does triumph over Squire 
Burges actuate them in the slightest degree* 



9^9 Grey Towers^ &*c. 

The religion that dwelt in their hearts and made sunshine 
in their lives even in the dull house in the dingy street of 
Eastown^ is not one whit less cherished in their more stately 
home. 

Their motto still is, ^' As for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord'' 



THE END. 
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Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilla Marrtat Norris. 

Trimmer's History of the Bohins. Written foi* the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

** The delicious story of Dioksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can hare for- 
gotten it ! It is aa fresh to-day as it was half a century ago."— ^r^ Journal. 

** The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— 7%0 2¥me«. 



Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwshbr. 



Miaioii from Cape Coast Cectle to Ashantee. By the Utte T. E. \ 

Bowmcu, Esq. New edition, with map of the route to j 

Coomaasie. Price 6s. j 

Jlerry Bongs fSor Little Voices. Words by ^Irs. Broderip. Mnaie 
by Thomas Mcrbt. With 40 lUustratioiis. Fcap. 4to, price 5«. 

Stories firom the Old and Hew Teetamenfes. By the Rer. B. H. ! 

Draper. With 48 Engrayings. Fifth edition, price as. > 
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Three ShUUngs and Sixpence plam ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16»w, cloih eleganty with Illustrations hy Harrison Weir, 

Fhtz, Finwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Annt Jenny's American Pets. By Oatherins 0. Hopley. Author 
of "Life in the South,'* etc. Small Post 8vo. 

** Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Tima. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct whUe it amuses." — 
Tablet, 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Shobt Tales fob the Nubsebt. By 
the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) OroBspatch, the Cricket, and the Gonntexpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

„ My Grandmother's Bndget oe Stories and Yebses. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and heb Welcome Tales. By Geobouna Obaik. 

Cosmorama: the Mannbbs and Customs of all Nations of the 
Wobld descbibed. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Family in New Zealand. By 

Mrs. I. E. AYLBiEB. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussbll Gbay. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and otheb Tales of Faiby Lobe. By 
the Hon. Auousta Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatiyes of Rem abk able 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Pabley. 

Fairy Land, or Rbcbeation fob the Rising Genebation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood, niustrated by T. 

Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land.' **— Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies fbom the Realms of Fancy. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Fbedebick's Monthly Instbuchon fob the 
Management and Fobmation of a Floweb Gabden. With 
Dlustrations by Sowebby. 6«. coloured. 
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Miakm tram Cftpe Cotft Cactla to Aihantoe. By the late T. E. 
BowDicu, Esq. New edition, with map of the route to 
Coomassie. Price 5«. 

Mnrj SongB for Little Voices. Words by Mi-s. Brodebip. Music 
bj Thomas Mcbbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price Bs, 

Storiei from the Old and Hew TeetftmentB. By the Rev. B. H. 
Dkafeb. With 48 Engrayings. Fifth edition, price 5«. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each^ cloth eleganty with 
IlluslraHons ; or with gill edges, 6s. 

Aldft Oraham ; and her Brother FhH^ By EmuA Mabrtat 

NORRIB. 

Book of Oati (The): a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

Cadmir, the Little Exile. By Cabouns Prachby. 

Oastlaa, and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Fayoorite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful HIus- 
trations from Drawings by Harbison Weib. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got np, tastefully bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
Weir."— The Times. 

** The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate." — The Queen. 

Fiery Gross (The), or the tow of Montbose. By Barbara Hdtton. 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stoby op the Great Taepinq 
Rkbeluon. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Flutaroh (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IN THE BECENT HlSTOBT OP OUB COUNTBY FOB THEIB TaLENTS, 

ViBTUEB, AND AcmEVEMENTS. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoaae, (The) or The Stobies of Lobd and Lady Desmond 
a Narratiye of the Times of James II. By Maby and Cathbbinb 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written foi* the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Weib. 

** The delicious story of Dioksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can have for- 
gotten it ! It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art Journal. 

« The illustrations by Hamson Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery." — I%e Times, 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewshbb. 




»» 
>» 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 
gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 
16mo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Wefr, 
\ Fhtz, Finwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

i Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine G. Hopley. Anthor 
I of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

> " Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 

• knowledge interesting." — Titna. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 

life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses."— 

Tablet. 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Short Tales fob the Nurbert. By 

the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) Orosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Bndget of Stories and Verses. 

Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselves. 

Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Georouna Craik. 

Cosmorama: the Manners and Cttstoms of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Gsaham Familt in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. 1. E. Aylbcer. 

i Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussbll Grat. New 
I and enlarged edition. 

I Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairt Lore. By 
; the Hon. Auousta Bbthell. 

I Facts to Correct Fandes, or Short NARRAnYEs of Remarkable 
! Women. 

i Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
1 Peter Parley. 

■ Fairy Land, or Recreation fob the Rising Generation, in Prose 

I and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illiistrated hy T. 

{ Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

' <* These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 

I mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land.' **— Blackwood. 

I Feathers and Fairies, or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
I By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

J Oarden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruchon fob the 
j Manaoebobnt and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 

j Hlnstrations hy Sowerby. 6s. cohured. 
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Ov Oli Vmdt^B Bmmi axd what tmb Botb ihd thksk. By 
Xotber Cabbt. Whh matntioiu bj Waldb CRAnt. 

^neflCofT vintcadtomaksbolholdaiid jooBgmosetolcnmtol e«c^ 



or iHB P mkjbmm <» St. JahBw By Kabt and 
CAiHnoni LsB. Antliori of *« Lucy's Gunpoigiiy'* ^ The Oak 
SteircAM.** Socond Edition. 
*• The cTcntfel alorj ct ChnVa the first** ^JMren, Tcry veQ told."— 



n» T rinmp iw of tHiw, or Stomna vbom thb Liteb or Watt, 

ASKWUGRT, ASD SnTHSSBOOT. Fifth EditlOIL 

&• WU^eiB of a ShflO, or SroBm or thb Sba. By Frakgsb 



mid BoMi, or SiMTLB Sxoms ov Cocstbt Ldb. By Fbakgbs 
FkiBLDO Bboosbip. 

TooBg C ki i eiiw (TIm). By the Author of ^Gerty And ICAy.** 



nree ShiUingt and Sixpence each. 



I 



Bad Btonann : m Verse Book for Tonng People. By T. 
Wbstwood, Author of ** The Quest of the SangeraU." Second 
Edition. ImperiAl 16mo, price ^, 6dL 
BfbiB ntnsfcTBtiaoB, or A DncBimox op Mankxbs ahd Gubtomb 
FBCCUAB TO THB East. By the Rot. B. H. Dbapbb. Fourth 
Edition. ReTised by Dr. Krno. 

Briftidi History Briefly Told (The), akd a dbscbiptiok of thb 
AiraBSTT Customs, Sfobtb, akd PAsmfES or thb Emolibh. 

dairn Hope, or Thb Bladb and thb Eab. By Miss Milnbr. 
Frontispiece by Bibkbt Fosteb. 

IHwections fSor Yonng Ohildien. In a Neat Box. Price 3s. 6d!. each. 

1. Joseph akd Mobbs. I 3. Mother Hubbabd. 

2. OuB Sayioub. I 4. Cock Robik. 

Tdnr Searans (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's LoLstitute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

*< Diftingoished br extreme deamess and teems with information of a 
nseftil and popular cnaracter.'* — Ouardian. 

IWnily Bible Kewly Opened (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 

Account of it. By Jeffbetb Tatlob. Fci^. 8to. 

** A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and inteUigenoe of young people.**— J?({tica<iona/ Timet, 

Olimps es of Katme, and Objects of Interest desgribbd dubing 
A Yisrr to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 
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History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbdooeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chablbs Swktb, M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winteb Eyeninos. 
By the Author of "CatandDog/'etc. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. 
" A rare book lor Ghristmas parties, and of practicalTalue."— iZliMtrated 
Jfetot, 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts. 

In&nt Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. KmasTOK. Post 8to. 

"We nrge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each CHAPTxa 
IS woKTK THX PRICE OF THX BOOK.'* — OuT Oum Fire»de', 

lizzie's Secret. A Story for Ltttlb Cheldrxn. Written and 

Ulustrated by Adelaide A. Maouirs. 

"Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner." — Art 
JourntU, 

Letters txoai Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Mian's Boot (The), and other Stories in Words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the Dibooyery and Conquest 
OF America. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, 
Acrostics, Anagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &c. 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stories from the History of Britisb 
India. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzker. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jamrs 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to. 

" More than amwAng.**-^Saturday Review. 

"Ably supported by Onset's drawings."— ^AencBum. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the Gorman cf William Busch. 
By the Author of '' My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 



/ 
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T^mOkn NtttiUAl Hlitorv. With 42 lUastrations by Habbuok 
Wkb. 

•«• Also, in Two Vols., entitled *' British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign AnimalH and Birds.** 2s. each, plain ; 2s. 6d. colonred. 

(Xd None*! Book of Bhymai, JingleB, and Bittiei. lUostrated 
bj C. £L Bunmr. Third Edition. Ninety Engrayings. Gilt 
edges. 

Three Shillings plain; Fmr Shillings and Sietpence 

coloured^ gilt edges. 

Fun and Euneit, or Rhtmbs with Reason. By D*Abot W. 
Thomfsok. Illustrated by Chables Bknkbtt. Imperial 16mo. 

lfatnni>*g Momftig Govipf, or Littlb Bits ior Littlb Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illostrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or tvith gilt edges, Three Shillings 

and Sia^penee, 

Onr Sdldien, or AiraoDOTES of thb Gampaioi» and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Abxt dubino the Reion of Her 
Majesty Qxteen Victoria. By W. H. G. Einoston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an acconnt of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engaoemknts and Gallant 

Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 

" These volumes abundantly prove that both our ofBlcen and men in the 
Axmv and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was oared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a WelUngton." 

Lnoy's Campaign ; a Story of Adventure. By Mary and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8to. 

Pictures of Girl life. By Oathbrine Augusta Howell. Fcap. Svo. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Kubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
hy Birkbt Foster. Price Ss. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Siicpence coloured and gilt edges, Super Royal l^mo, cloth 
elegant, with Illustrations hy various artists. 

AdTentures and Ezpexiences of Biddy BorMng and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by 3Ir8. S. C. Hall. 
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Alice and Beatrice. By Qbandmamma. 

Amy*8 Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

AxLgelo, or The Pine Forest among the Alps. By Gbraldine 
E. Jewsburt. Second Edition. 
'* As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day." — 
Examintr. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illastrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Berger. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cured. By M. 
and £. Eibby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet op Wonders. By Ejltherine Knox, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book.** 

Faithftil Hound (The) : a Story in Yerse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By G. 
M. Fenn. 

Fanny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Gerty and May. Third Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is ftill of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight oV^Literary Churchman, 

By the same Author. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Our White Violet. Second Edition. 

Sunny Days, or A Month at the Great Stowe. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintery Nights 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pride gobs before a Fall. Bt M. and E. 

KiRBY. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers, or The Fagoot House. 
,, Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of Animals. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4«. 6(/. cobured, 
gilt edges. 
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lAf Tqji, or AKKDOm of our Four-leooed and other Pets. 
Loit in the Jim^; A Tale of the Indian Mutint. Bj 

Augusta Marrtat. 
Oar Home in the Ifanh Land, or Dats of Auld Lanq Stne. 

By E. L. T. 
Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

By the same Author. 
Odd Storiee aboat Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With TwelTe 
Illiistrations by Weir. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie*s Stcxry Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Qlustrations by Weir. 

Tnppy, or The Autokoorafht of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Third Edition. 

Norris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

Ghildren^s Fic-Hio (The), and what came of it. 

Geoifry's Great Fault. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories for xy Little Friends. 

Panl Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

Seaside Home, and the Smugglers' Cave. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Oherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen IllustrationB 
by John Gilbert. 
Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6(1 eacfi, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. 

'* In Doyle*8 drawings we have wonderftil conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite tiie 
imaginations of childi^n."— //Iu«e/'a^^ Times, 

Stories of Jnlian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamica. 

Tales fh»n Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Fifth Edition. 
** A combination of quiet humour and sound sense.'* — Lady^a Newspaper. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
GOING to happen. By H. and E. Ejrby. Second Edition. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tmy Tots," etc. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence^ with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's InflHence, or Kathleen and heb Great Uncle« By 
Lisa Logkyer. Fcap. 8yo. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning News. 

Adventnres of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By theAnthor of << Little 
Lisette," »< Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Ba Gnesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emile de 
BoNNECHOSE. Translated by Mabgabet S. Jeune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adyenture and hero- 
ism through which it leads fhem."— Literary Churchman, 

Gamer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Fbanoes 
Osbobne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal. 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Life of Alezandeb Pbince 
Menschikotf. From the Russian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

" A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his ezaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Itevieto. 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of " The Channings,** etc. 

*< There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape." — Bell's Messenger. 

Davenport's (lbs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
„ Our Birthdays, and How to Impbote them. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Bbothebs and Sistebs at Home. 
„ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Bemembrance fob evert Day in the Yeab. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <^ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

*' A new and yaluable form of endless amusement." — Noneonformist. 

"We recommend it to all who have diildren to be inslTuc}«d and 
amused.'*— JS'conomitff. 
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Th« Girl's Own Toy Kaker, and Book of Recbeation. By E. 
and A. Landblls. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
** A perfect magMJnft of information.'* — lllustrattd Newt of the World. 

Black and White Pictare Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nnnery Konaenae, or Rhtmes without Reason. By D*Asot W. 

Thompson. Sixty Uluatrations hy C. H. Bennett. Second 

Edition. Imperial IGmo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges, 4«. 6dL 

« The ftumiest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty."— AM/y Beview, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with ''The Struwwelpeter.'* 
Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, faivcy boards; or mounted on cloth. One 

Shilling extra, 

Oareless Ohioken (The). By the Babon Eeakemsides. Illustrated 
hy Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. By the Babon 
Kraebmbtdes. Illustrated hy Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Orow Wise. By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and HIub- 
trated hy Thomas Hood, 

Nursery Fun, or The Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illus- 
trations by 0. H. Bennett. 

Picture Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Spectropia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

« One of the best tor books we have seen." — Athenceum. 

" A dever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles." 
'-Chtmieal News. 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses hy Thomas Hood. 

« Ludicrous and amuang.**^^JHustr<Ued TtuMt. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, giU edges, Three Shillings. 

Ghit Ghat, or Short Tales in Short Words. 
Oonversatioiis on the Life of Jesus Christ By a Mother. 
Easy Leflsons, or Leadino-strinos to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her 'M'^wtna^ or East Lessons for Children. 




Good in Everything, or The Eablt Histoby of Gilbert 
Habland. By Mrs. Babwell. Second Edition. 

InfiEUitine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Beader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob her Little Boys and Gibls. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Boys Ain> Gibls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Ghatelain. 
Dlustrated by John Leech. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, fbom Natube and 

Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

*' Truer, heartier, more playful^ or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be found anywhere.*' — Spectator. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Babwell. 

Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Gbey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 



Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Fbances Powbb Gobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

How to Make Dolls' Fumitnre and to Furnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bbead, Tea, Suoab, Gotton, Goals, 
AND Gk)LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; Zs, 6d. coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. Gd. plain; Is. coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Littlb Talks ok Gbeat 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amusements: a Ghoice Gollection of Riddles, Gharades, 
Gonundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

Key to Enowledge, or Things in Common Use simplt and 
SHOBTLY EXPLAINED. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Cmsoe. By 
Ghableb H. Ross. With Twenty-three Goloured Illustrationg. 



I 
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The B«m«rk»ble Hiftary of the Hoiue that Jack Built Illas- 
trated and Illaminated by the Son of a Genius. Golonred. 

The Ladder to Learning: a. Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
g^essivelj in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Yonng Vooalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Moungey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s. imitation 
doth ; or Sa, ^ bound in extra cloth^ gilt edges. 

'* These Lyrics are selected and composed for children, who are too young 
to sing opcratio or romantic songs or too old for those founded on nurseiy 
tales. Tlie melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices 
may not be injured by practice at an early age."— £ir^racf/rom Preface, 

** Arranged with the best possible taste and skill.**— IfttitMU World, 



One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

lUtuttrations, 
Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and ms Sister Serena. 
Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWEN. 

Animal Histories. The Dog. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Brave Kelly ; or, Weak Hands and a Wiluno Heart. 

Ghristian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyer's Prize. 

Female Ghristian Names, and their Teachings. By IVIbs. 

Bromfield. Gilt edges. 
Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about teeem. By E. E. 

BowEN. Anthor of <*Jack the Oonqneror," <<Dick and his 

Donkey,** ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 
Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of << Nigel 

Bartram's Ideal,'' etc. 
Humble Life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 

" Gerty and May," &c. 
Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Ghild of the Wreck: or. The Loss of 

THE RoTAL GeOBOE. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures op 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. 
Lady Stoddart*s Scottish Tales. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of ** Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 
Little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 

' Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 
Poetry and Natore. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduction. 
Tales for Boys. Harry's Houdat, and Never Wrong. 
Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 



Trimmer's (lEtB.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrayings. 
Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrayings. 
Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his CoMPANioys. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Du ndas. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat cloth 

£oXf 155. 
A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a weU-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL Br Charles and Mabt Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mbs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong; or, fhe Young Disputant; Ain> *'It was only 

in Pun." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. 

Trimmer. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

Jlie above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One, at Is. 6(/. each. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Printed in Colours, price 1^., or 2s. 
mounted on cloth. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous.*' — The Oritie. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth A2n> Persbybrancb. By Francis Weiss. 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. Sd. coloured. 
"TJnoommonly derer— some vonderfiil effects are produced." — The Press. 

Nine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennbtt. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is. 

« Bidi in the quaint humour and fsaicv that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children.^*— jBramtner. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Price Is. 

"One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt."— JVoncon/ormwf. 
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Bliod»; or, Thb Exokllshgi of Chabitt. Fourth Edition, price It. 

Short and Simple Frayesi, fob thb Usb of Young CniLDBBif. 

With HymnB. Nintii Edition, price Is. 

Golden Words fat Children Fbok thb Book op Liifb, in English, 
French and German. Illustrated Cards in a Packet. Price U. 

DURABLE NTJRSERT BOOKS. 
Mounted an cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 



1. Alfhabbt of Goodt Two 
Shobs. 

2. OiNDBBELLA. 

8 CogkRobin. 

4. GouBTSHiP OF Jbhmt Wbbb. 

5. Dakb Tbot and Hbb Gat. 

6. HiSTOBT OF AN APPLE PlE. 

7. HOUBB THAT JaGK BuILT. 



8. LixTLB Rhyiies fob liinu 

Folks. 

9. motheb hubbabd. 

10. Momkbt's FBOua 

11. Puss iH Boots. 

12. Old WonAN AND HBB Pia. 

13. Tommy Tbip's Musbum of 

BiBDS. 



The Oowslip. ls.plain; U. Gd. I The Bsisy. U. plain; Is. Cd. 

colcnired. I coloured. 

The Anstralian Bahes in the Wood: a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young. Price Is. boards, It. 6d doth, gilt edges. 

Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling^ coloured. 

1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. } lUnstrated by Habbison 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. | Weib. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Clilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. ] 

11. History of Hoses. I Dlnstrated by John 

12. life of our Savioor. { Gilbbbt. 

13. Miracles of Christ. J 

WORKS FOB DISTRIBUTION. 
A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dl 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. Eighteenth 

Thousand. 
A Chapter of Accidents; or, The Motheb's Assistant in Gases of 
BuBNS, Sgalds, Cuts, &q. Ninth Thousand. 
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Pay to-day, TmBt to-morrow; a Story illustrative of the Evils of 
the Tally System. Seventh Thousand, 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's Fibst Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties; or, Whose Fault is it? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Pi'ice 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures, Price 2d. 



TAKING TALES FOE COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type, Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4d 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

o. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Fonndling : a Tale of Olden Tunes. 

11. The Tenants of Smmyside Fann. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zealand Settles. 

The Work may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is, Bd, e ach, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 3«. 6cL each. 



His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons.*' 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is. sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Goyemess. Third Edition. Price 2s, cloth; 

2s. Qd.j gilt edges. 
Bicky-Birds : a True Story. Third Edition, price 6d 
My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece, Price 6</. 
The Gratefal Sparrow: ^ True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6<f. 
The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 

Seven Engravings. Price Bd, 
The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 

Stahl. Second Edition. Price 6d 
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HISTORY. 

Trne Stories from Andent Hittory, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12m0j 5s. cloth. 

Bttttla Fieldf : a graphic Gmde to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthoui, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, Ss. 6<f. ; or on 
a Roller, and varnished, 7$. Sd, 

Mn. Trimmer's GonoiBe History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnxr, With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. Bs, cloth. 

Ehymes of Boyslty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. doth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The First Book of Geography; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hnoo Kbid. Fourtii Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is. sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Qeogn-phj -we 
have met with." — Educational TVmM. 

Gavltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3«. 
cloth. 

Butler's Ontline Maps, and Key, or Geooraphioal and Bioora- 
pmOAL ExBBdSES; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, Resigned 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butleb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty-fifth 
Edition* revised, 4<. 

Tabmlar Views of tiie Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 

GEAMMAE. 
A Oompendions Grammar, and Philological Hand-Book of the 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUBOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A real and very useful accession to the list of KngUsh manuals.**— 
E^hteational Time», 

" We are not acquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
oompass contains so much useful information." — Seholaatie Eegitt^r. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training Oolleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."— JVaftonaJ Sehoolmaster, 
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Grammar meAe Intelligible to Children. New and Eeyised. 

Edition. By Obobgb Dabnell. Price Is, cloth. 
Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons 
to each. By Thomas Dabnell. Fourth Edition. Price 1«. cloth. 
" Sound in principle, and singiilaxly felicitous in example and illustra- 
tion." — Mornxng^ Post. 

**A. teacher will find the simplicity and aptness of the sentences for 

parsing of great use in first lessons of grammar." — Mxtseum. 

The Child's Grammax. Mrs. Loyechild. 50th Edit. 18mo, 9cf. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Gubrent Ihpropbieties 

of Expression in Wbitino and Speaking. By Pabrt 

G WYNNE. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6</. sewed; or 

Is, cloth, gilt edges. 

*' All who wish to mind their p*8 and q*» should consult this little volume." 

Oentleman's Mctgaatine, 
Harry Hawkins's H~^3<>ok; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weir. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No fitmily or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be witiiout this merry manual." — Art Journal, 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 840 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6d, 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. By Gborob Darnell. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Examiner's Assistant. 
Specially adapted, by a noyel arrangement of the snbject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Gatzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with a complete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is, 6d, Answers Is. 6d,* 
A Key with Solutions of all the Examples, price 4<. 6d, 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Heasores. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A, F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is.; or on cloth boards, Is. CcL 

"ISo man in Europe is bettw qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also caloulated to be very useful to the 
pupil as weU as to the teacher."— iSisA^o/ Board Chronicle. 

"The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — JSdueatum<U ^porter. 

The Essentials of Geometa^, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Glasses, &c. 
By J. R. MoRELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2ff., cloth. 
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ELEMBNTAEY FRENCH WORKS. 

Le BaUllard: an Amnsing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbbnoh Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 28. cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateuzs, ou Pbttts Gontes Mosaux. With a Key 
to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 
2f . eloth. 
! •* "Written in pure and easy French." — Mominff Pott. 

I The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 
80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is, sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbptham's New and Easy Metiiod of Learning the French 
I Ct^mderB. New Edition. 6d. 

I Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 
Vocahulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 

I Ber Schwatser, or The Psattleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
i the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 28. cloth. 

^»^^— *v-^^^^iB^^— ^^v^Hv^.^^^— ^^^^^^^^_^^ 

A Short and Certain Boad to Beading. By Gbobob Dabkell. 
; Price 6dL cloth. 

The Modem British Plutarch, or Lives of Men distinouished 

i IN TftB BBGENT HiSTORT OF OT7H COUNTBT FOB THEIB TaI^ENTS, 

YmruBS, and AoHiEVBifENTS. By W. 0. Tatlob, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 45. 6d. ; or 5s. gilt edges. 
Every-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge bespectino the pbin- 
dPAL Animal^ Vegetable, and Minbbal Substances in 
common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

" A little enoyelopeedia of useftil knowledge, deserying a place in every 
juvenile 'lihnxy.**-'£vangelioal Magazine. 

NEEDLEWORK, &c. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, as now required 
hy the School Boabd fob London, with Hints for the Manage- 
ment of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous Teaching. By 
the ExAMiNEB of Needlewobk to the School Boabd fob 
London. Fourth Edition, price 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Biagrams. By the author of ^^ Plain Needlework." Price 6d. 

GEORGE DABNELL'S COPY BOOKS. 

These Copy Books are the production of an ei^)ericncod Schoolmaster ; thej in- 
sure the progress of the learner, and greatly hghten the labours of ibo teacher. 
The copies gradually adyanoe from a simple stroke to a sui>erior small-hand. 
Their great yariety > ecures attention, and i^revents the pupils from copying their 
own writinir as inoooks with single hesul hues. 
Large Poet, Sixteen Numbers, Sd. each. 
Foolscap, Twenty-four Numbers, W. each. 
Universal, Sixteen Numbers. 2d each. 

"For teaching writing I would rseommend the use of Bamell's Oopy 
Books. I hare notioed a marked imptoyem&it wherever they have been 
VLoed:*— Report of Mr. Maye {National Societies Organiter of Sehooh) 
to the Worcester Dioeeaan Board of Edueatioti. 
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